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PREFACE. 



saas 



\\K shall not attempt to search the annab 
of antiquity, with a view to discover what 
was the food of our first parents in the gar- 
den of Elden, or in what manner they per- 
formed their culinary operations: it is suffix 
cient for us to know at present, that Cookery 
^l)ecome a science, and that every age has con* 
trihuted its mite to the improvement of this art^ 
tvhich seems now to have reached a very liigh 
degree of perfect ion. 

Complete, however, as this science may now 
be considered, it will ever be subject to the va- 
riations of taste and jR^shion; and from this 
source proceeds the great variety of books 
on Cookery now presented to the service of 
the Public. After some years practice in 
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^EBFAC^. 

■ 

two of the most capital taverns this great 
metropf^lis contains, we have had frequent 
occasions to deviate from the printed direc* 
tions we found in books of this kind ; some- 
times by altering, but more frequently by re- 
ducing' the number of ingredients, and there- 
by rendering the dish more simple and less ex- 
pensive, though equally salutary to the consti- 
tution, and grateful to the palate. 

It will from hence follow, that we do not 
presume to arrogate to ourselves the reputa- 
tion of having ushered into the world a work 
entirely new, which indeed cannot be ex- 
pected; but we flatter ourselves, that the al- 
terations we have made in' the different re- 
ceipts, the new ones wb have added, and the 
methodical manner in which we have ar- 
ranged the whole, will, in some degree, entitle 
us to the patronage of the Public. Glasse^ 
Mason, Raflald, and Farley, are, like us, 
equally indebted to the labours of our prede« 
cessors. 

$ 

It cannot be expected from men, whose 
time is wholly employed in the culinary 
ftits, that they should be much conversant 




in the prepantion of made winps, cordial 
waters, and nvilt liquors, or in the iKanage- 
ment of poultry, the dairy, &c* yet these being 
matters essentially necessary to be known by 
every housekeeper xa the country, and equally 
useful and arousing ^o those^ who retire from 
the noise and bustle of the metropolis to enjoy 
the calm retreat of a rural life ; we could not 
prevail on ourselves to omit those necessary 
articles, or be satisfied solely with our own 
judgment thereon. We have therefore en-* 
gaged different persons to treat on those diffe^ 
rent subjects; and we doubt not but that, 
from their known skill and experience there- 
in, they will be found to have done no discredit 
to the other parts of the work. 

While we, on our part, have been particu-* 
larly careful of improving and amending the 
different receipts, and adding such new ones 
as have occurred to us in the course of our ex- 
tensive practice, the publishers have been ho 
less attentive to the elegantly printing of the 
work ; a bare inspection into which will give 
it, in point of elegance, a decided superiority 
over every other book of the kind. The dc* 
signs and engraviags of the plates have also 



been executed at a very great expence ; and wc 
may safely venture to assert^ that no work of 
this nature ever received such expensive assist^ 
ance as The Universal Coox, the fourdi 
edition of which, with considerable improve* 
ments, is now respectfully submitted to the 
perusal and patronage of the Public. 



F. COLLINGWOOD. 
J. WOOLLAMS. 
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UNIVERSAL COOK. 



CHAP. I. 

GENERAL OBSBRVATlOllS. 

BEFORE we enter on the practical part of the 
cook's business, it may not be improper to 
make a few general observations, which are as neces- 
sary to be attended to as any part of the culinary 
profession. The first and most important of all these 
IS cleanliness, not only in their own persons, but also 
in every article used in the kitchen. To the want 
of a due attention to copper vessels badly tinned or 
decayed, and soups or broths that have been suf- 
fered to remain in them all night> many people have 
unhappily lost their lives, of which the melancholy 
affair at Salt-hill was a strong proof. To prevent 
any thin^ of this kind, the cook should be particularly 
careful, m families where copper utensils are used, 
frequently to inspect them, and see that no part of 
the copper be uncovered with tin ; and be careful 
likewise to wipe them perfectly dry after they have 
been used, as the least moisture left in them mav 
produce verdigrease, which may affect the health, if 
not endanger the lives of some part of the family. A 
kitchen properly supplied with utensils kept neat 
and clean, is an x)rnament to a house, and a credit 
to the cook. But I shall not here dwell any longer 
on matters so generally known, but proceed to give 
general directions for roasting, boiling, made dimes, 
soups, puddings, and pies. And first of 



2 GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Boasting: 

The fire must be prepared according to the weight 
and size of what is to be roasted. If it be any 
thing small or thin, a brisk fire will be necessaiy, 
in*order that it may be done quick ; but If it be a 
large joint, it will require a strong fire that has Iain 
some time to cake. It is a very good custom to put 
a little salt and water in the dripping-pan» with 
which you may at first baste your meat. As soon as 
the fire has dried it, you may throw a little flour 
over it, and then baste it with butter ; as this will 
give it an agreeable colour. Take care to keep the 
meat at a proper distance from the fire ; because, if 
it once get scorched, it will make the oAtside hardt 
and will prevent the fire firom having a proper eilett 
on the meat, so that it will appear to be tboroughhr 
cooked, while it may be nearty raw withinsi^. A 
clear fire, and frequent basting, are very essential 
points to be observed by the cook. Any kinds cf 
wild*fowl require a brisk fire; but* care miMt be 
taken not to roast tljpm too much, as that spotb 
them. Tame fowls require a longer time, as they 
are not so soon heated through as the wild sort ; and 
they must be oftener basted, as that keeps np the 
firoth, makes them more plump, and. gives an addttioa 
to their colour. Geese and pigs require a good fire, 
and should turn quick. Id order to prevent hates 
and rabbits from appearing bloody at the neck -^vhm 
cat up, cut the neck-*skin when they are about fadf 
roasted, and the blood will run out. These requkt 
time and care. Every thing will require more roaatv 
ting in frosty than -in mild weather. It is an improper 
method, though practised by some cooks, to sak the 
meat before it be put to the fire, for that draws out 
the gravy. Take care that the spit be clenn, for a 
spit mark is very disagreeable. When your meat is 
done, flour and baste it just before you take it up^ 
when it will have a nice froth, and make a bettqr 
appearance. 




GENERAL OBSERVAtlOKSt 9 

Boiling. 

Much care, nicety, and attention are required in 
boiling all sorts of meat, but particularly veaU t(» 
boil which properly, you must fill your pot with a 
proper quantity of soft water. Having dusted your 
veal with flour, put it in your pot over a strong fire. 
The custom of putting in milk to make it white is 
useless, and had perhaps be better left out. Oat-* 
meal has no better effect than milk, and flour dusted 
on the joint is certainly better than either. Be sura 
to skim It well, for every thing will throw up a scum, 
and if that be suffered- to boil down, it will give a 
black^caat to the meat. It must have plenty of water 
and boil /ery slowly, which will give it a plump ap- 
pearance. To let any sort of meat boil fast is a great 
error, as it hardens the outside, prevents the water 
firom properly penetrating, and gives a disagreeable 
colour. It is a general rule in boiling meat, to allow a 
quarter of an hd\ir to ev^ry pound ; but a l^g of veal 
of twelve pounds, will require three hours asm a half 
boiling, for the slower it boils the better: All sortt 
of fresh meat may be put in when the water boils, 
but salt meat when the water is warm ; though ther6 
tire many experienced cooks who always put the 
meat in when the water is cold, as they say it thereby 

ets warm to the heart before the outside gets hard. 

o boil a leg of lamb of four pounds weight, you 
mast allow an hour and a half Mutton or beef, 
which you must always be careful to dredge well with 
flour before yoii put them into the pot, do not re- 
quire so much boiling as lamb, pork, and veal ; which, 
if they are not well boiled, will be unwholesome ; bat 
it is not so much thought of if mutton and beef be 
fK>t quite so vrell done. A leg of pork will take an 
hour's boiling more than a joint o( veal of the same 
size ) bat never forget to scum the pot, let the int^t 
be vrbflt sort it may. 
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4 GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Frying. 

To fry fish properly,, they must be first dried in a clotli 
and then dredged with flour. The dripping or hogV 
lard, of which you must put plenty in your pan, must 
always boil before your fish be put in. Hog's-lard^ 
for frying, is preferred to butter, as the latter frequent- 
ly makes the fish soft, and is apt to bum and blacken 
them. Your fish, when fried, should be put to draini 
either in a dish or hair sieve, that, when you send them 
up to table, they may not appear or eat .greasy. If 
you make use of parsley, pick it very clean, and wash 
it well in cold water, before you throw it into the pan 
of boiling fat, where you must not let it rema^i too 
long. It will then be of a fine green, and eat veiy 
crisp. 

Broiling. 

The principal matter in broiling is to have a clear file. 
Turn your meat often, which will prevent its burning 
or getting smoky. You must have a dish placed 
over some hot coals, in order to keep it hot as fast as it 
be broiled ; for no meat of any kind is good unless it be 
carried hot to table ; and for this purpose, many cooks 
send up only a small quantity at a time, and that as 
soon as it is broiled. 

Made Dishes. 

m 

Though it is not our intention to devote aoj 
particular chapter to the articles of made dishes of 
butcher's meat, as we shall insert them under the ge- 
neral heads of Beef, Mutton, &c. yet it may not be 
amiss to give some general observations thereon, as we 
find them inRaffald, Glasse, Mason, Farley, and other 
modern books of cookery. As neither eggs nor cream 
will contribute much to thicken your white sauce» be 
careful, before you put your eggs or cream into it, to 
have all your ingredients well boiled, and the wholeof 
a proper thickness. Do not j^ir them with a spoofi, 
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nor set your pan on the fire, after you have put in your 
eggs and cream, lest they should gather at the bottom 
and be lumpy. To prevent this, hold your pan at a 
proper height from the fire, and keep shaking it round 
one vjray, which will keep it from curdling; but be 
sure that you do not suffer it to boil. Remember to 
take out what you are dressing with a fish slice, and 
strain your sauce upon it, which will prevent any small 
bits of meat mixing with your sauce, and you will 
'thereby have it clear and fine. Be particularly cauti- 
ous, in browning dishes, that no fat floats on the top of 
the gravy, whicn may be prevented by its being pro- 
perly skimmed. It should have no predominant taste, 
which depends oh your justly proportioning the differ- 
ent ingredients, and should be of a fine brown. No- 
thing is more hurtful to the reputation of a made dish 
than the taste of raw wine, or fresh anchovy ; in order 
therefore to avoid this defect you must deprive it of its 
rawness, by putting them in some time before your dish 
is ready. Fried force-meat balls must be put in a sieve 
to drain, that the fat may run from them ; and never let 
them boil in your sauce, as that will soften them, and 
give them a disagreeable appearance; the best method 
therefore is, to put them in after the meat is dished up. 
Force-meat balls, morels, truffles, artichoke-botloms, 
and pickled mushrooms, may be usjd in almost every 
made dish. 

Soups. 

In making any kind of soups, particularly vermi- 
celli, portable, brown gravy-soup, or any other in which 
herbs are used, remember to lay the meat in the bot- 
tom of your pan, with a large lump of butter. Having 
cut the roots and herbs small, stew them over the meat; 
and set the pan on a very slow fire. This will draw 
all the virtues out of the different ingredients, vvill pro- 
duce a good gravy, and a very different effect in point 
of flavor than if at first you bad put in the water. Fill 
your pan with water, as soon as the gravy is almost 
dried up. Take off the fat as soon as it begins to bovl^ 
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and then follow the directions for making the tort of 
^up you wish to have. Green peas, intended £3C 
$oyp, require hard water i buf soft water is prefer^Ue 
for old peas soup. In making white soupi let it be 
tak^n off the fire before you put in the creao). Al 
$Qups are soon cold, always dish them up the last tbia|(. 
Take care that all the greens and herbs you use m 
soups are well washed and clean picked, and th^t ray 
pne thing has not a predominant taste over anothort 
but that it hiis a fine agreeable relish, vid thtt lUl ttte 
ts^stes be united. 

Puddings. 

Wb need not here mention, that the cloth in which 
you boil puddings should be perfectly clean; but 
it ma^ not be ^m$s to observe, that it should be dip* 
ped m boiling water, and dredged with flour. A 
bread pudding may be tied loose ; but a batter pudding 
must be tied close, 9nd no pudding must be put into 
the Dot till the water boils. Puddmgs may be boiled 
in a bason; in which case, butter the bason, and let it 
have plenty of water, and turn it frequently. As aeon 
as you think it is enough, take it out of the pot, and let 
t stand a short time to cool. Then take on the string, 
wrap the cloth round the bason, and laying the dish 
over it, turn the pudding into it; in doing which you 
must take great care that you do not break the pud* 
ding, as every light pudding is very liable to that acci- 
dent. In making a batter pudding, begin with mix- 
ing the flour well with a little milk, after which g^i* 
dually put in the ingredients, and thus your pud<jting 
will be perfectly smooth, and without lumps. In mak* 
ing all sorts of puddings, strain the eggs when you beat 
them, so that they may neitherhave treadles nor lumpi 
n them. Qread and custard puddings that are to be 
baked, require time, and a moderate oven to raise them* 
|f they be put in too great a heat, they will burp, and 
in course oe spoiled; but batter and rice puddings re* 
quire a quick oven. Before you put in the puddiqgi 
remember to butter the dish or pan. 
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Pies. 

Raised pies require a quick oven, aud that they 
should be well closed up, otherwise they will fall in the 
sides. Put no water into them tiff just as you are going 
to put them into the oven ; for, tf the water be put 
id aooner^ it will give the crust a sodden appearance^ 
and may perhaps occasion it to run. Great ludgment 
is necjQsaary in determining what should bo the heat of 
your ovens for light paste requires a moderate, but 
not too dow a heat, as the latter will occasion it to look 
heavy s and too great a heat will catch and bum it 
without giving it time to raise. Iced tarts should be 
baked in a slow oven, otherwise the icing will become 
brown before the paste is properly bakea. The paste 
necessaiy for tarts, we shall mention hereafter. 

Having thus given a few general observations, which 
the yoimg cook should always bear in mind, we $hall 
proceed to describe the proper method of dressing all 
sorts of butchers meat, and shall then proceed to poul- 
try> game, fee . 
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CHAP. II. 

TAaiOUS METHODS OF DRESSING BEEF. 

Pieces in a Bullock* 

THE head includes the tongue and palate. The 
entrails consist of the sweetbread, kidnier, 
skirts, and tripe ^ as also the double, the roll, and the 
reed-tripe. 

The fore quarter consists of the haunch, and in- 
cludes the clod, marrow-bone, shin, and the sticking- 
plcce, that is the neck end. The leg of mutton piece, 
which has part of the, blade-bone. The (;huck, the 
brisket, fore ribs^ and middle rib, which is called the 
chuck-rib. 
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The hind quarter consists of the sirloin and rump, 
the thin and thick flank, the veiny piece, the aitcbbonCj 
or chuck bone, buttock, and leg. 

To roast a BuUock^s Heart. 

As we have already given general directions for 
roasting joints of beef, we presume there is no occasion 
for repeating it here ; we shall confine ourselves to thef 
manner of dressing the smaller parts of the ox. To 
roast a bullock's heart, mix crumbs of bread with some, 
chopped suet, or a piece of butter: add some chopped 
parsley, sweet marjoram, grated lemon peel, pepper, 
salt, and nutmeg, and the yolk of an egg. Stuff the 
heart with this, and either roast or bake it. You may, 
if you please, lard it with bacon. Put a litt^le red wine 
into the gravy, and serve it up, with melted butter and 
ctirrant-jelly in boats. 

To roast Ox Palates. 

First boil your palates tender, then blanch them, 
cut them into pieces about two inches in length, and 
lard one half with bacon. Have ready two or three 
pigeons, and two or three chicken-peepers, which must 
be drawn, trussed, and filled with force-meat. Having 
larded one half of them, put them on a bird-spit thus : 
a bird, a palate, a sage leaf, and a piece of bacon, and 
so on till you have spitted the whole. Parboil and 
blanch some lambs and cocks stones, lard them with 
little bits of bacon, large oysters parboiled, and each 
Jarded with a piece of bacon. Put these on a skewer, 
with a little bit of bacon and a* sage leaf between tliem. 
Ti? them on the spit and roast them. Beat up the 
yolks of three eggs, some nutmeg, a little salt, and 
•crumbs of bread. Baste them with these all the time 
they are roasting, and have ready two sweetbreads, 
each cut in two, some artichoke bottoms quartered 
and fried, and then rub the dish with shalots. Pile 
the birds one upon another in the middle, and lay the 
other things round them all separate by themselves. 
Have your sauce ready, which must be made of a pint 
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of good gravy, a quarter of a pint of red wine, an an- 
chovy, the oyster liquor, and a piece of butter rolled 
in flour. Boil all these together, and pour them into 
the dish, wit^ a little juice of lemon, and the lemon it- 
self you may make use of as a garnish. 

To ragoo Ox Palates. 

Boil four ox palates till they be tender, clean 
them well> and cut them, some into long and some into 
square pieces. Put them into a rich cooley thus 
made : put a piece of butter into your stew-pan, and 
melt it ; put a large spoonful of flour to it, and stir it 
till it be smooth. Put to it a quart of good gravy, a 
gill of Lisbon, and three shalots chopped ; put in some 
lean ham cut very fine, and half a lemon. Let it boil 
twenty minutes, and then strain it through a sieve. 
Put this and your palates into a pan, with some force- 
meat balls, truffles, and morels, and pickled or fresh 
mushrooms stewed in gravy. Season it with pepper 
and salt to your taste, and toss them up five or six 
minutes. You may use either lemon or beet-root for 
garnish. 

To boil a Bump of Beef. 

Boil a rump of beef half an hour, and then take it up. 
Lay it into a large pewter dish or stew-pan, and cut 
three or four gashes all along the side of it. Rub the 
gashes with pepper and salt, and pour into the dish a 
pint of red wine, as much hot water, two or three oni- 
ons cut small, the hearts of eight or ten lettuces cut 
small, and a large piece of butter rolled in a little flour. 
Lay the fleshy part of the meat downwards, and cover 
it close. Let it stew for two hours and a half over a 
charcoal fire, or a very slow coal-fire. When you do 
it in a pewter dish, it is best done over a chafing dish 
of hot coals, with a bit or two of charcoal to keep it 
alive. You must take care that the bone be chopped 
so close, that the meat may lie perfectly flat in the dish. 
When the beef is enough, take it up, lay it in the dish, 
and pour the sauce over it. This is a dish cooked ia 
the French manner. 
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Jtump qf Beef smoked. 

Bone a rump of beef as well as possible without 
spoiling the shape, and salt it with a pound of conomon 
salt, and two ounces of saltpetre, rut it lengthways 
into a salting-pan^ with all sorts of sweet herbs, as 
parsley, shalots, thyme, basil, winter savory, a little 
coriander, six cloves, and two cloves of earlic. Leave 
it about a week or ten days in salt, and then hang it 
in the chimney. When dried, keep it in a dry place. 
When you use it, boil it in water without salt, with a 
few onions, cloves, a bundle of sweet herbs, and a 
Httle nutmeg. When it is cool in the liquor, serve 
it up, and garnish with parsley. If you apprehend it 
will be top salt, you may soak it some time before you 
boil it. 

To bake a Leg of Beef. 

La y your beef at the bottom of a large deep pan, and 
put in a little piece of bacon, a slice or two of carrot, 
some mace, cloves, black and white whole pepper, 
a large onion cut in slices, and a bundle of sweet herbs; 
pour in water tiU the meat be covered, then cover it 
up, and send it to the oven. When it is baked, strata 
It through a coarse sieve, take out all the sinews an4 
fat, and put them into a saucepan, with a few spoon« 
fuls of the ffravy, a little red wine, a small piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and some mustard. Shake your 
saucepan often, and when the sauce is hot and thick, 
dish it and serve it up. 

To broil Betf Steaks. 

A arMP is generally used for steaks, which must bt 
cut about halt an inch thick. Having got a clear fire, 
rub your gridiron well with beef suet, and when it is 
hot, lay on your steaks. As soon as they begin to 
brown, turn them, and when the other side is brown 
also, lay them on a hot dilh, with a piece of butter 
between each steak. Sprinkle a little pepper aind 
salt over them, and let them stand two or three 
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ininute9. Then slice a shalot very thin into a fipooofial 
of water, Lay your steaks upon the gridiron, and 
keep turning them till they be enough, rut them oa 
your dish, pour the ahalot and water amon^ theni^ 
and serve them up. 

To fry Berf Steaks. 

Fry some steaks, cut out of the ipiddle of the rump, 
in butter. When they are done, put a little, good small 
beer into the pan, a little nutmeg, a shalot some wal- 
But catchup, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Shake it round the pan till it boil, and pour it over 
the steaks. Pickled mushrooms, or oysters, m'ay be 
added, if you choose. 

Another Method. 

Beat the lean of a beefsteak well with the back of 
a knife, and then fty it in ju&t a& much butter as will 
moisten the pan. Pour out tha gravy as it runs from 
the meat, and turn them often, over a gentle 6re. Fry 
the fat by itself, and lay it upon the meat; put to the 
gr^vy a glass of red wine, half an anchovy, a little nut- 
meg and beaten pepper, and a shalot cut small.-^ 
Give it two or tmee gentle boils, and season it with 
salt to your taste. Pour the sauce over the steaks, 
and serve them up. 

Beef Steaks rolled^ 

Takb what quantity of beef steaks you have oc* 
casion for, and beat them with a cleaver till they be 
tender. Make a force-meat with a pound of veal 
beaten fioe in a mortar» the flesh of a fowl, half a 
pound of gammoa of bacon or cold ham, fat and lean, 
the kidney fat of a loin of veal, and a sweet-bread* 
Cut all these very small, and add some truffles and 
morels stewed and cut small, two shalotSi some paN 
aley, a little thyme, lemon peel, the yolks of four eggs, 
a nutmeg grated, and half 4 pint of cream. Mix these 
well together, and stir tbeoi over a slow fire for eight or 
ten minutes. Put them upon the steaks, and roll them 
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vtp, and skewer them tight. Put them into the frying- 
pan^and fry them of a nice brown. Take them iroiti 
the fat, and put them into a stew-pan with a pint of good 
drawn s^avy, a spoonful of red wine, two of catchupya 
few pickled mushrooms, and let them stew for a quarter 
of an hour. Take up the steaks, cut them in two^ lay 
the cut side uppermost, and garnish with lemon. 

A Rump of Berf rolled. 

» 

Cut the meat from the bone as whole as possible^ 
split the inside from top to bottom, and spread it open. 
Take the flesh of two fowls and some beef suet, of 
each an equal quantity, and as much cold boiled 
ham, a little pepper, an anchovy, a nutmeg grated, 
some thyme, a good deal of parfley, and a few mush- 
rooms. Chop all these together, and beat th^m in a 
mortar, with half a pint bason full of crumbs of bread. 
Mix all these together with four yolks of eggs. Put 
it into the meat, cover it up, and roll it round. Stick 
in it one skewer, and tie it fast together with pack- 
thread. Put a layer of bacon and a layer of beef, cut 
in thin flices, into a pot or large saucepan that will 
just hold it; put in a piece of carrot, some whole pep- 
per, mace, sweet herbs, and a large onion. Lay 
the rolled beef on it, and put in just water enough to 
cover the top of the beef. Cover it close, and let it 
stew very softly on a slow fire, for eight or ten hours, 
but not too fast : as soon as you find the meat is ten- 
der, which you may know by running a skewer into 
it, take it up and keep it hot. Boil the gravy till you 
think it be strong enough, then strain it off, and take 
some chopped mushrooms, some truffles and morels 
cut small, two spoonfuls of red or white wine, and a 
piece of butter rolled in flour. You may also put in 
the yolks of two eggs; but as they are apt to curdle, 
they had, perhaps, better be omitted. Boil these to- 
gether. Set the meat before the fire, baste it with 
butter, and throw crumbs of bread over it. As soon 
as the sauce is enough, lay the meat in the dish, and 
pour the sauce over it. 
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To steto a Rump of Beef. 

Having cut the meat clean from the bone, put it into 
your stewpan, and cover it with an eq^ual quantity ' of 
gravy and water. Put in a spobnful ot whole pepper, 
a bundle of sweet herbs, two onipns, some salt, and 
a pint of red wine. Cover it close, and set it over a 
stove or slow fire for some hours, shaking it and turning 
it four or five times, and stirring it till dinner be ready. 
Cut ten or twelve turnips into slices the broad way, 
then quarter them, and fry them in beef dripping till 
they be brown. Take care to let your dripping boil 
before you put them in, and when done drain them 
well from the fat. Lay the beef in your soup dish; 
toast a little bread very nice and brown, which cut 
three-corner ways, and lay them and the turnips into 
the dish. Skim the fat off clean, strain in the gravy, 
and serve it up, having first seasoned it with pepper 
and salt to your taste. If you have the convenience of 
a stove, you may put the dish over it for four or five 
minutes^ which will give ^he liquor a fine flavor of 
the turnips, make the bread taste better, and be a great 
addition to the whole. 

Another Method. 

Take it up as soon as it is boiled a little more than« 
half enough, and peel offthe skiii. Take pepper, salt, 
beaten mace, grated nutmeg, a handful of parfley, a 
little thyme, winter savory, and sweet marjoram, all 
chopped fine and mixed. Make great holes in the fat 
and lean, and stuff these into them. Spread the rest 
over them, with the yolks of two eggs. To the gravy 
that runs out, put a pint of claret. Put the meat into 
a deep pan, pour the liquor in, cover it close, and let it 
bake two hours. Put it into the dish, strain the liquor 
through a sieve, and having skimmed off the fat very 
clean, pour it over the meat, and serve it up. 

To force the Inside of a Sirloin of Beef. 

Having spitted your sirloin, cut out from the in- 
side all the skin and fat together, and take off all th( 
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flesh from the bones. Chop the meat very fine, and 
put to it a little beaten mace, two or three shalots, aa 
anchovy, half a pint 0f fed wine, a little pepper atid 
salty dnd put all on the bones again. Tnen lay on 
your fat and skin, skewer it close, and naper it well. 
liVheti if is sufficiently roasted, take on the fat, and 
dish up vour meat. Make a sau^e of a little red 
wine, a snalot, an anchovy, and two or three slic4^ of 
horse-radish. Four this sauce over the meat^ and send 
it to table. 

To dress a Fillet ofBerf. 

Carefully cutout the inside of a sirloin fix>ni the 
bone, grate some nutmeg over it, a few crunafaa of 
bread, a little pepper and salt, lemon-peel and thynMi 
with some parsley shred small. Roll it up tight, tie 
at with packthread, and roast it. Put a quart of miHe 
and a quarter of a pound of butter into tne drippiiM^ 
]>an,.and baste the meat wrll. As soon as it is enov^i 
take it up^ untie it, and leave a skewer in it to keep it 
. together. Put some good gravy into the dish, and 
some sweet sauce into a cup. Plain butter will do 
very well to baste it with; but, if you like it betltfi 
you may make use of wine and butter. 

To dress Beef Collops. 

Take any tender piece of beef, such as the rump^ 
and cut collops rather larger than Scotch coUopii 
Beat them with a knife, and flour them. Melt a littk 
butter in a steW-pan, and put in your collops. Having 
fried them quick for about two minutes, put in a pint 
of gravy, a little butter rolled in flour, and season it 
with pepper and salt. Cut some pickled cucumbers 
into thin flices, half a walnut, a few capers, and a Httk 
onion shred very fine. Stew them five minutes, tbcfi 
put them into a dish, and serve them up. If you chuse 
it, you may put into it half a glass of wine. 

Be(f Gobbets. 

Takb any piece of beef, except the leg, cut it into 
ecesi and put it into a stew-pan. Cover them with 
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water^ and let them stew an hour. Then put in a little 
mace, cloves, and whole pepper, tied loosely in a 
muslin rag, with some celery cut small. To these add 
some salt, turnips and carrots pared and cut in slices, 
« little parsley, a bunch of sweet herbs, a large crust of 
bread, and an ounce of barley or rice. Having covered 
it close, let it stew till it be tender. Then take out 
the herbs, spices» and bread, and have ready a French 
roll toasted, and cut into quarters. Put them into 
your dish, pour in the meat and sauce, and serve it up 
hot. 

To stew Neafs Tongues. 

Stew two tongues, for two hours, in water just 
sufficient to cover them. Take them out and peel 
them, and then put them in again with a pint of 
strong gravy, halt a pint of white wine, a bundle of 
sweet herbs, a little pepper and salt, some mace, cloveft. 
and whole pepper, tied in a muslin rag; a spoonful of 
capers chopped, turnips and carrots sliced, and a piece 
of butter rolled in flour. Let all stew together Very 
softly over a slow fire for two hours, and then take out 
the spice and sweet herbs, and send the dish to table. 
Some omit the turnips and carrots, and boil the tongues 
hy themselves. 

To make a Mock Hare. 

Tak £ a large bullock's heart, wash it, and cut off the 
deaf ears ; then stuff it with sonie forcemeat in the 
same manner as a hare. Cover the top of it either 
WiUti a caul of veal or paper, to keep in the stuffing. 
Roast it by a hanging spit, and it will take an hour and 
a half before a good fire. Baste it with red wine« and 
when it be roasted, take the wine out of the dripping- 
pan, skim off the fat, and add a glass of wine to it. 
"when it is hot, put in some lumps of red currant-jelly, 
and pour it into the dish. Send it up to table, with 
some red currant-jelly cut in sliced and placed on a 
saucer. '■ 
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To ragoo a Piece of Beef. 

Ant piece of beef, which is cut square, is free firom 
bones, and has fat at the top, will answer this purpose ; 
either the rump or flank will'do very well. Cut the 
meat from the bones, which last will make excellent 
soup. Put the meat into a lar^e stew-pan with a good 
piece of butter, and fry it till it be all a h'ttle brown ; 
but flour your meat well before you put it into the 
pan. Then pour into it as much gravy as will cover 
It* Your gravy must be thus made: take 'about a 
pound of coarse beef, a little piece of veal cut small, a 
bundle of sweet herbs, an onion, some whole black 
and white pepper, two or three large blades of mace, 
four or five cloves, a piece of carrot, a little piece of 
bacon steeped a little while in vinegar, and a crust of 
bread toasted brown. To this add a quart of white 
wine, let it boil till it be half wasted. While this if 
doing, pour a quart of boiling water into the stew-pan, 
cover it close, and let it be stewing softly. When the 
gravy is done, strain it, and pour it into the pan in 
which the beef is. Take an ounce of truflies and 
morels cut small, some fresh or dried mushrooms cut 
small, two spoonfuls of catchup, and cover it close. 
Let all this stew till the sauce be thick and rich ; and 
then have ready some artichoke bottoms cut into four, 
and a few pickled mushrooms. Give them a boil or 
two, and when your meat is tender, and your sauce 
quite rich, lay the meat into a dish, and pour the soup 
over it. You may add a sweetbread cut in six pieces 
a palate stewed tender and cut into little pieces, some 
coxcombs, and a few forcemeat balls. Though it will 
be very gopd without this addition, yet it will be much 
better with it. Some cooks, merely for the sake of 
variety, when the beef is ready, and the gravy put to it, 
add a large bunch of celery cut small and washed cleaOi 
two spoonfuls of catchup, and a glass of red wine. 

Beef in Epigram. 

Having roasted a sirloin of beef, take it off the 
spit, raise the skin carefully off, and cut the lean parts 
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of the beef out ; but observe not to cut near the ends 
or sides. Cut the meat into pieces about as big as 
a crown-piece, put half a pint of gravy into a toss-pan> 
an onion chopped fine, two spoonfuls of catchup, some 
pepper and salt, six small pickled cucumbers cut in 
thin slices, and the gravy that comes from the beef, 
with a little butter rolled in flour, put the meat in, and 
toss it up for five minutes. Then put it on the sirloin, 
put the skin over, and serve it up. You may use 
horse-radish for garnish. 

Bouillic Beef. 

Put the thick end of a brisket of beef into a kettle, 
and cover it quite over with water. Let it boil two 
hours ; then keep stewing it close by the fire for six 
hours longer, and fill up the kettle as the water 
wastes. At the same time that you put in your beef, 
put in also some turnips cut into little balls, carrots, and 
some celery cut in pi&es. About an hour before it be 
done, take out as much broth as will fill your soup- 
dish, and boil in it for that hour turnips and carrots 
cut into balls, or little square pieces, with some celery, 
and salt and pepper to your palate. Send it to table 
in two dishes, the beef and the soup separately. Yoa 
may, if you please, put pieces of fried bread into your 
soup, and boil in a few knots of greens. If you ap- 
prehend your soup will not be rich enough, you may 
add a pound or two of fried mutton chops to your 
broth when you take it from the beef, and let it stew 
for that hour in the broth : but be sure to remember 
to take out the mutton before you send the dish to 
table. 

Beef Escarbt. 

Take half a pound of coarse sugar, two ounces of bay 
salt, one ounce of salt petre, a pound of common salt, 
and, having mixed them all well together, rub them 
into a brisket of beef Then lay it in an earthen 

c - 
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pan, and turn it every day. You may let it He a 
fortnight in the pickle. Then boil it, and send it to 
table dther with savoys, cabbage, greens, or peas 
pudding. . It eats much better coldj and sent .to the 
table cut into slices. 

Portugal Beef. 

Gar off the meat from the bone of a rump of beef, 
cut it across, .flour it, and fry the thin part brown in 
butter. Stuff the thick end with suet, boiled ches- 
nuts, an anchovy, an onion, and a little pepper. Stew 
it in a pan of strong broth, and when it is tender, lay 
both the fried and stewed meat together in your dish. 
Cut the fried in two, and lay it on each side of the 
stewed. Strain the gravy it was stewed in, put to it 
some pickled gerkins chopped^ and boiled chesnuts* 
Thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour» a 
spoonful of browning, and give it two or three boils 
up. Seasoti it with salt to your taste, and pour it over 
the beef. You may use lemon for garnish. 

Beef TremblanL 

Take a rump of beef, which is the best of the ox 
you can use for this purpose, and cut the edge of the 
bone quite close to the meat, that it may lie fiat in your 
dish. If it be a large rump, cut it at the chump en4 
so as to make it square. Hang it up for three or four 
days at least, without putting any salt to it. Prepare 
a pickle, and leave it all night in soak. Fillet it two 
or three times across, and put it into a pot, the hx 
uppermost. Put to it a little more water than will 
cover it, take care to skim it well, and season it as you 
would for a good broth, adding about a pint of white 
wine. Let it simmer as long as it will hang together. 
There are many sauces for this dish, as minced carrots, 
herbs, &c. The carrots must be cut an inch long, 
boiled in a little water, afterwards stewed in broth 
proportionate to your meat. When they are done 
tender, put in a glass of wine, a little minced shalot and 
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parsley, and the juice of a lemon. Take your beef oub 
and put it in a cloth, clean it from the fat and liquor, 
place it hot and whole in your dish, and pour your 
sguce hot over it. 

Betf i la Mode. 

Take some of the veiny-piece, or small round of 
beef, which is generally called the mouse-buttock. 
Cut it five or six inches thick, and slice some pieces of 
fat bacon into long bits. Take an equal quantity of 
beaten mace, pepper, and nutmeg, with double the 
quantity of salt. Mix them together, dip the bacon into 
some vinegar, (garlic vinegar, if agreeable) and then 
into -the spice. Lard the beef with a larding-pin, very 
thick and even. Put it into a pot just large enough 
to l)old it, with a gill of vinegar, two large onions, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, half a pint of wine, and some 
lemon peel. Cover it down very close, and put a wet 
cloth round the edge of the pot, to prevent tne steam 
from evaporating. When it is half done, turn it, and 
cover it up again. Do it over a stove or very slow 
fire. It will require five hours and a half to do it pro- 
,perly. You may add to it truffles and morels. 

• 

Beef d la Roy ale. 

T^Kji a rufnp, sirloin, or brisket of beef, and cut some 
boles in it, at a little distance from each other. Fill 
the holes, one with chopped oysters, another with fat 
bacon, and a third with chopped parsley. Dip each 
of Jtbese, before you stuff your beef, into a seasoning 
madie vrith sajt, pepper, beaten mace, nutmeg, grated 
lemon pee), sweet marjoram and thyme. Put a piece 
of butter into a frying-pan, and when it has done hiss- 
ing, put in the beef. Make it of a fine brown, then 
put in some broth made of the bones, with a bay-leaf, 
9 pi|it of red wine, two anchovies, and a quarter of a 
pifit of small beer. Cover it close, and let it stew till 
it be teodier. Then take oilt the beef, skim off the ht 

c2 
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and strain the gravy. Put in two ox palates stewed 
tender and cut into pieces, some pickled gerkins, 
truffles, morels, and a little mushroom powder. Let 
all these boil together. Thicken the sauce with a 
bit of butter rolled in flour, put iu the beef to warm, 
pour the sauce over it, and send it up to table* 

Beef ct la Daube. 

Bone a rump of beef, or you may take part of the leg 
of mutton-piece, or a piece of the buttock. Cut some 
fat bacon as long as the beef is thick, and about a 
quarter of an incn square. Take eight cloves, four 
blades of mace, a little all-spice, and half a nutmeg 
beat very fine. Chop fine a good handful of parsley, 
some sweet herbs of all sorts, and put to them some 
pepper and salt. Roll the bacon in these, and then 
take ^ large larding-pin, or a small bladed knife, aod 
force the bacon through the beef. Then put the meat 
into the stew-pan, and cover it with brown gravy. 
Chop three blades of garlic very fine, and put in some 
fresh mushrooms or champignons, two large onions, 
and a carrot. Stew it gently for six hours, then take 
out the meat, strain off" the gravy, and skim off all the 
fat. Put your meat and gravy again into the pan, 
put a gill of white wine into it, and season it with pep- 
per and salt, if wanted. Stew them gently for half 
an hour, and add some artichoke bottoms, trufiles and 
morels, some oysters, and a spoonful of vinegar. Put 
the meat into a soup-dish, and the sauce over it. You 
may, if you choose it, put in turnips and carrots cut in 
round pieces, some small onions, and thicken the 
sauce. Then put in the meat, and stew it gently for 
half an hour with a gill of white wine. 

Beef Olives. 

Cut steaks from the rump, or inside of the sirloin, 

..half an inch thick, about six inches long, and four or 

five broad ; beat them a little, and rub over them the 

yolk of an . egg. Strew on them crumbs of bread, 
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chopped parsley, lemon peel shred fine, pepper and 
salt, chopped suet or marrow, and grated nutmeg. 
Roll them up tight, skewer them, and fry or brown 
them in a Dutch oven. Stew thctn in beef broth or 
gravy till tender, thicken the gravy with a little flour, 
and then add a little catchup or. lemon juice. If you 
wish to make it richer^ you may add forcemeat balls, 
hard yolks of eggs, and pickled mushrooms. 

A Fricando of Beef. 

Take one or more pieces of beef, of what size you 
please, and lard them with coarse pieces of bacon sea- 
soned with spices. Boil it in broth with a little white 
wine, a bundle of parsley and sweet herbs, a clove of 
garlic, shalots, four cloves, whole pepper, and some 
salt. When it is tender, skim the sauce well, strain 
it, and reduce it to a glaze, with which you may glaze 
the larded side, and send it up to table on what stewed 
herbs you please. 

Another Method. 

Cft some slices of beef five or six inches long, and 
half an inch thick. Lard them with bacon, dredge 
them well with flour, and set them before a brisk fire 
to brown. Put them into a tossing-pan with a quart 
of gravyj a few morels and truffles, half a lemon, and 
then stew them half an hour. Add one spoonful 
of catchup, the same of browning, and a little chyan. 
Thicken your sauce, and pour it over your fricando. 
Lay the yolks of hard eggs and forcemeat balls round 
them. 

A Porcupine of the Flat Ribs of Be(f. 

Having boned the flat ribs, beat the meat half an hour 
with a paste pin, and then rub it over with the yolks 
qf eggs. Strew over it bread crumbs, parsley, leeks, 
sweet marjoram, lemon-peel shred fine, nutmeg, pep- 
per, and salt. Roll It up very close^ and bind it haitl. 
Lard it across with bacop, , then a low of cpld boiled 
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lou-::. row of if-Tr^'ji^-pt*-!. Dc- it t" c»"«*a" m rawi, tS 
:r « iarctc «! "jjrid, virr. ":: -wl!' ]:•:•£ lie it:2, green, 
v",ht,. tirJ }>-.ivw Cict. 7':ie:. pcz 5i izi a deep poi, 

;: y','".: b^o•':^j: r tit > dowz \x::l £:ror^ paper, and 
h^iii '.'. '.'. :^t -j^fi'. Vi":jfn -t coriieF o^i. &kin3 of die 
fc.'.. i'l*: :'.'«:!'. yj-r r^vv i:^-.-,. ^ sisiicer-cir. Add to it 

of n-^y.r'.o:- OciCL-ip, h^:: 2: iexaz, irid rhirtgn it 
»';:?. t !^:r;p '.f ':>-:::tr r'-i-td in Svjr. Dish up your 
c>e<it, tfjd p', -T '"rjt g'e-'/ i-^^ the cisb. You niaj 

gtr-iii^ ^^::"^ f.roerici: bL^s ar-c horse-radish, and 
iher. vtJid :i to ikSS.^. 

A Rib of htrf rlasre rdth Spinach- 

Take oi^e of the prime ribs, trim it neatly, and iajit 
in a nr;fcrir:ace for hn hour or two. Take a scew-pu 
thol wiij JList fit it, put a ilice or two of bacon at the bot- 
to/ri, Jay j;> vour htef, and cover it with the saroe. Sea- 
son it with an onion or tv.o, some bits of carrot, a littk 
sweet ba^il, thyme, and parsley, a little pepper, salt, 
and a blade or tv.'o of mace. Let it stew gently till 
it be \i:ry tcn'fc-r, then take it cut upon a plate, stram 
your braze, and clean it well from the fat. Put it into 
a clean stew-pan, ar*d boil it with a ladie of gravy very 
fast, and you will find it come to a sort of gluey con- 
sistence. 'Iljcn put your beef in, keep it hot tiD din- 
ner time, and then send it up to table with spinach. 
You may serve it up with savoys or red cabbage, strip- 
ped fine and stewed, after being blanched, only adding 
a piece of bacon, with a few cloves stuck in the stew- 
ing, but not to send to tabic. A fillet of the sirloin is 
done nearly in the same manner, marinated and roast- 
ed, with bacon over it, and the same sort of saCKris. 

To fricassee Tripe. 

Get some nice white tripe, cut it into slips, put it into 
$omc bolted gravy with a littte cream, and a bit of 
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tcr mixed with flour. Stir it till the butter be melt- 
and add a little white wine, lemon-peel grated, 
pped parsley, pepper, salt, and pickled mushrooms, 
lemon-juice. Shake all together, and give it a 
tie stew. 

To fricassee Ox Palates. 

viNG well cleaned your palates, put them into a 
ir-pot, cover them with water, and set them in the 
a for three or four hours. When they come from 
oven, strip off the skins, and cut them in square 
:es. Season them with mace, nutmeg, chyan, and 
Mix a spoonful of flour with the yolks of two 
s,dip in your palates, fry them of a light brown, and 
1 put them in a sieve to drain. Have ready half a 
t of veal fi;ravy, with a little caper liquor, a spoon- 
of brownmg, and a few mushrooms. Thicken it 
i with flour and butter, pour it hot on youi* dish, 
lay in your palates. Garnish with barberries and 
i parsley. 

To collar Beef. , 

BTS a piece of a thin flank of beef, and cut oflF the 
u Salt it with two ounces of salt-petre, the like 
ntity of sal-prunella, and also of bay-salt, half a 
md of coarse sugar, and two pounds of common 
. Beat the hard salts very fine, and mix all to* 
ber. , Turn it every day, and rub it well with the 
le for eight days ; then take it out, wash it, and 
« it dry. Take a quarter of an ounce of cloves, 
like quantity of mace, twelve corns of allspice, 
I a nutmeg beaten very flne^ with a spoonful of 
ten pepper, a large quantity of chopped parsley^ 
1 some sweet herbs shred fine. Sprinkle this mix** 
s on the beef, and roll it up very tight ; then put 
3arse cloth rpund it, and tie it very tight with bee- 
's tape, fiojl it in a copper of water, and, if it 1$ 
irge collar, it will take six hours boiling, but a 
dipne' will be done in five. Wl^en ijLUdone, tak^ 
mi, and put it into a press; but^ if you have not 
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that convenience^ put it between two boards, with a 
weight on the uppermost, and let it remain in that 
state till it is thoroughly cold. Then take it out of the 
cloth, cut it into thin slices, lay them on a dish, and 
send them up to table. Raw parsley may be used as 
a garnish. 

To pot Beef. 

Take twelve pounds of beef, and rub into it a pound 
of brown sugar, and an ounce of salt-petre. After it 
has lain twenty-four hours, wash it clean, and dry it 
well with a cloth. Having seasoned it to your taste 
with pepper, salt, and mace, cut it into five or six 
pieces. Then put it into an earthen pot, with a 
pound of butter m lumps upon it; set it in a hot oven, 
and let it stand three hours. Then take it out, cut off 
the hard outsides, and beat it in a mortar. Add to it 
a little more pepper, salt, and mace. Then oil a 
pound of butter in the gravy and fat that came from 
your beef, and put it in as you find necessary; but beat 
the meat very fine. Then put it into your pots, press 
It close down, pour clarified butter over it, and keep 
it in a dry place. 

If you wish to pot your beef so as to imitate venison, 
proceed in the following manner. Take a buttock of 
beef, and cut the lean ot it into pieces of about a pound 
weight each. To eight pounds of beef take four 
ounces of saltpetre, the same quantity of bay-salt, half 
a pound of white salt, and an ounce of sal-prunella. 
Beat all the salts very fine, mix them well together, 
and rub them into the beef. Turn it twice a day for 
four days successively. After that put it into a pan, 
and cover it with pump water, and a little of its own 
brine. Send it to the oven, and bake it till it is 
tender; then drain it from the gravy, and take out all 
the skin and sinews. Pound the meat well in a mor- 
tar, lay it in a broad dish, and mix on it an ounce of 
cloves and mace, three quarters of an ounce of pepper, 
and a nutmeg; all beaten very fine. Mix the whole well 
with the meat, and add a little clarified fresh butter to 
inoisten it. Then press it down mto pots very hard. 
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et them at the mouth of an oven just to settle, and 
hen cover them two inches thick with clarified butter. 
iVhen quite cold, cover the pots over with white pa- 
ler tied close, and set them in a dry place. It will 
:eep good a great while, if made agreeable to these 
lirections. 



CHAP. III. 

VARIOUS METHODS OF DRESSING VEAL. 

Pieces in a Calf. 

rHE Head, and Inwards are the pluck, which con- 
tains the heart, liver, lights, nut and melt, and 
vhat they call the skirts, (which eat finely broiled) the 
hroat sweetbread, and the wind-pipe sweetbread, 
^hich is the finest. 
Tlie Fore Quarter is the shoulder, neck, and breast. 
The Hind Quarter is the leg, the knuckle, fillet, and 
>in. 

A Fillet of Veal with Collops. 

^VT what collops you want; then take a small fillet 
f veal, and fill the udder full with force-meat. Roll 
t round, tie it with packthread across and roast it. 
.ay yoyr collops in the dish, and your udder in the 
aiddle. Garnish your dishes with lemon. 

Breast of Veal in Hodge Podge. 

Jut the brisket off a breast of veal into little pieces, 
nd every bone asunder. Then flour it, and put half a 
K>UDd of good butter into a stew-pan. As soon as it 
I hot, put in the veal, and fry it all over of a fine brown, 
lave ready a tea-kettle of boiling water, and pour it into 
he stew-pan. Fill it up, stir it round, and throw in a 
rint of sreen peas, a fine whole lettuce clean washed, 
wo or three blades of mace, a little whole pepper tied 
a a muslin rag, a small bundle of sweet herbs, a 
mall onion stuck with a few cloves, and a little salt. 
>over it close, and let it stew an hour, or till it is 
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boiled to your taste, if you wish to make soup of it; 
but if you only intend to have a sauce to eat with the 
veal, you must stew it till it comes to the quantity you 
want, and then ^ason it with salt to your palate. 
Take out the spice, onion, and sweet herbs, and pour 
it into your dish, which will be a very fine one. If 
you have no peas, pare three or four cucumbers, 
scoop Qut the pulp, and put it into little pieces. 
Take four or five heads of celery, wash them clean, 
and cut the white part small; but, for want of lettqces, 
you may take the little hearts of savoys, or the little 
young sprouts that grow on the old cabbage stalks, 
about the size of the top of your thumb. It you wish 
to make a very fine dish of it, fill the inside of your 
lettuce with force-meat, tie the top with a thread, and 
stew it till tliere is but just enough for sauce. Set the 
lettuce in the middle, the veal round it and poor the 
sauce all over it. This dish will serve a number of 
people, and it is the cheapest and best way of drcmng 
a breast of veal. 

To stew a Breast of Veal in its own Sauce. 

Put a breast of veal into a stew-pan of its own 
length, with a little broth, a gJass of white wine, a 
bundle of sweet herbs, a few mushrooms, a little co- 
riander tied in a bag, sliced roots, onions, pepper, and 
salt. Stew it slowly till very tender. When it is 
done enough, strain and skim the sauce, pour it over 
the meat, and send it up to table. 

To stew a Knuckle of Veal. 

Lay at the bottom of your saucepan four wooden 
•kewers, and wash and clean the knuckle welL Lay 
it in the pot with two or three blades of mace, a little 
whole pepper, a little thyme, a small onion, a crust of 
bread, and two quarts of water. Cover it down clooe, 
make it boil, and then let it only simmer for two 
hours. As soon as it is enough, Jtakeit up, lay it ioa 
ilish,. and strain the broth ovter it. 
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Veal Olivcfi la Mode. 

Takb two pounds of veal, some marrow, two ancho- 
vies, the yolks of two bard eggs, a few mushrooms^ 
some, oysters, a little thyme, marjoram, parsley, 
spinach, lemon-peel, salt, pepper, nutmeg, and mace, 
6nely beaten. Take your veal caul, put a layer of 
bacon, and a layer of the ingredients: roll them in the 
veal caul, and either roast or bake it. An hour will 
do either. When it is enough, cut it into slices, lay it 
in your dish, and pour good gravy over it. You majr 
use lemon for a garnish. 

Neck of Veal and sharp Sauce. 

Make a marinade with butter and a little flour, sliced 
onions, roots, a little coriander seed, one clove of gar- 
lic, three spice cloves, thyme, basil, pepper, and salt. 
Warm it, and put it in a larded neck of veal. Let it 
lie in a marinade about two hours, then wrap it ih 
buttered paper, roast it, and serve it up with a sharp 
sauce. 

Neck of Veal d, la Roy ale. 

CtJt off the scrag end of a neck of veal, and part of 
the chine bone, so that it may lie flat in the dish. 
Chop very fine a little parsley and thyme, a few shalots 
and mushrooms, and season with pepper and salt. 
Cut middle-sized lards of bacon, and roll them in the 
herbs and seasoning. Lard the lean part of the neck, 
put it in a stew-pan with some bacon, or the shank of 
a ham, the chine bone and scrag cut in pieces, with a 
little beaten mace, a head of celery, onions, and three 
or four carrots. Pour in as much water as will cover 
it, shut the pan close, and stew it slowly two or three 
hours, till it be tender. Then strain half a pint of the 
liquor through a sieve, set it over a stove, let it boil, and 
kMp stirring it tilt it become^ thick, and is of a good 
brown. Then take the veal out of the stew-pan, wipe 
it cknb, and put the larded side down upon the glaze. 
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' Set it five or six minutes over a gentle fire to take the 
glaze, and then lay it in the dish with the glazed side 
upwards. Put into the same stew-pan as much flour 
as will lie on a sixpence, stir it well, and add some of 
the braze powder, if any be left. Let it boil till it is of 
a proper thickness, and pour it into the dish. Squeeze 
in a little lemon-juice, and serve it up. 

Neck of Veal d la Braise. 

Lard the best end of a neck of veal with bacon rolled 
in parsley chopped, pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Put it 
into a stew-pan, and cover it with water. Put in the 
scrag end, with a little lean bacon, or a bit of ham, an 
onion, two carrots, some shalots, a head or two of 
celery, and a little Madeira. Let these stew gently 
for two hours, or till tender. Strain the liquor, mix a 
little butter with some flour, and stir it in a stew-pan 
till it be brown. L^y in the veal, the upper side to the 
bottom of the pan, and let it do a few minutes till it is 
coloured. Lay it in the dish, stir in some more liquor, 
boil it up, and squeeze in orange or lemon juice. 

Neck of Veal stewed with Celery. 

Put the best end of a neck of veal into a stew-pan 
vvith some beef broth, or boiling water, some salt, 
whole pepper, and cloves, tied in a bit of muslin ; with 
an onion, and a piece of lemon peel. Stew this till 
tender ; then take out the spice and peel, put in a 
little cream and flour mixed, with some celery ready 
boiled and cut in lengths. Boil it up, dish it, and 
isend it to t^ble. 

Neck of Veal ragooed. 

Ccjt a neck of veal into steaks, and flatten them with 
a rolling pin, season them with salt, pepper, cloves, 
and mace. Lard them with bacon, lemon-peel, and 
thyme, and dip them in yolks of eggs. Make a strong 
sheet pf cap-paper up at the four corners, in the form 
of a dripping-pan. Pin up the corners, butter the pa- 
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>er and the gridiron, and set it over a charcoal fire. 
Put in your meat, let it do leisurely, keep it basting 
ind turning to keep in the gravy, and have ready a 
>int of strong gravy against it is enough. Season it 
ligh, put in mushrooms and pickles, and forcemeat 
iSLils dipped in the yolks of eggs, oysters stewed and 
fried to lay round and at the top of your dish, and then 
send it to table. If it be for a brown ragoo^ put in 
red wine ; if for a white one, put in white wine, with 
the yolks of eggs beat up with two or three spoonfuli 
of cream. 

Breast of Veal ragooed. 
Roast half the best end of a neck of veal, flour it, and 
stew it gently with three pints of good gravy, an onion, 
a few cloves, whole pepper, and a bit of lemon-peel. 
Turn it while it is stewing, and when it is very tender, 
strain the sauce. If it be not thick enough, mix a lit- 
tle more flour smooth, and add catchup, chyan, truffles, 
morels, and pickled mushrooms. Boil it up, and put 
in hard yolks of eggs. 

^Tlie Gristles of a Breast of Veal with a white Sauce. 

The half of a breast of veal will do for this small dish. 
Take off all the upper part of U, and cut the gristles 
in small bits, blanch them, and put into a stew- 
pan a ladle of broth. Having stewed it very tender, 
put to it a bit of butter mixed with flour, a bunch 
of parsley and onions, a blade of mace, pepper, and 
salt. For your sauce, you may procure either peas or 
asparagus. Add the juice of a lemon, and send it up 
to table. 

Fillet of Veal stewed. 

Stuff, it, and half bake it with a little water in the 
dish. Then stew it with the liquor and some good 
gravy, and a little Madeira, When it is enough, 
thicken it with flour, and add catchup, chyan, a little 
salt, and juice of orange or lemon. Then boil it, 
dish it up, and send it to table. 
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Leg qf Veal marinated. 

Marikate a nice leg of white veal, and roast it wit( 
four slices of bacon over it, cover it with paper. Take 
four or five heads of endive, cut into bits about an incb 
in length ; blanch it a little, and stew it in a little gravj 
mixed with a ladle full of cullis. Put in a minced 
shaJot and some parsley, squeeze in the juice of a 
lemon, and send it to table with the sauce under it. 
For the sake of a change, you may make use of capers, 
olives, or any other sort of pickles. 

Leg qf Veal in Disguise. 

Tare a leg of veal, and lard it with slips of baceo, 
and a little lemon-peel cut very thin. Make a stuff* 
ing as for a fillet of veal, only mix with it half a pint of 
oysters chopped small*. Put it into a vessel, cover it 
with water, and let it stew very gently till quite ten- 
der. Then take it up, and skim cfF the fat. Squeeze 
it into some juice of lemon, put to it some niushroom 
catchup, the crumb of a roll grated fine, half a pint of 
oysters, with a pint of cream, and a piece of butter 
rolled in flour. Put the sauce on the fire to thickeOi 
and having put the veal in the dish, pour the sauce 
over it. You may make use of oysters dipped in but- 
ter and fried, and thin slices of toasted bacon, for 
a garnish. 

Leg qf Veal daubed. 

I.ART> and braze it with all sorts of roots and spices, 
and reduce the sauce to a jelly. You may serve it up 
either hot or cold. 

To dress Veal ct la Bourgcoise. 

Lard pretty thick slices of veal with bacon, a^d Jea- 
6on them with jxjpper, salt, beaten mace, cloves, nut- 
meg, and chopped parsley. Then cover the bottom 
of the stew-pan with slices of fat bacon, lay the veal 
upon them, cover it, and set it over a very slow fire 
for eight or ten minutes, just to be no more than hot. 
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Then brisk up your fire, and brown your veal on both 
sides. Pour in a quart of good broth or gravy, cover 
it close, and let it stew gently till it be enough. Take 
out the slices of bacon, skim off all the fat clean, and 
beat up the yolks of three eggs with some of the gravy. 
Mix all together, and keep it stirring one way till it 
be smooth and thick. Then take it up, lay the meat 
in your dish, pour the sauce over it, garnish with le- 
mon, and send it up to table. 

Loin of Veal in Epigram. 

Roast a fine loin of veal, take it up, and carefully take 
off the skin from the back part of it without breaking. 
Cut out all the lean meat ; but be sure to leave the 
ends whole, in order to hold the following mince- 
meats: Mince all the meat very fine with the kidney 
part, moisten it with a little veal gravy, and the gravy 
that comes from the loin. Put in a little pepper and 
salt, some lemon-peel shred fine, the yolks of three 
'eggs, a spoonful of catchup, and thicken it with a little 
buttper rolled in flour. Give it a shake or two over the 
fire, put it into the loin, and then pull the skin over. 
If the skin should not quite cover it, give it a brown 
with a hot iron, or put it into an oven for a quarter 
of an hour. Garnish with barberries and lemon, and 
send it up to table. 

To roast Sweetbreads ivith Asparagus. 

A COUPLE of good sweetbreads will be sufficient for 
this small dish. Blanch them and lay them in a ma- 
rinade. Spit them tight upon a lark-spit, and tie them 
to each other, with a slice of bacon upon each, and 
covered with paper. When the sweetbreads are near- 
ly donp, take off the paper, and pour a drop of butter 
upon them, with a few crumbs of bread, and roast 
thejB of a nice colour. Take two bunches of aspara- 
gus, and boil them, but not quite so much as when 
bailed to eat with butter. Dish up your sweetbreads 
with .your grass between them. Take a little cullis 
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and gravy, with a bit of shalot and minced parsley, and 
boil It a few minutes. Squeeze in the juice of a k- 
mon or orange, and send it up to table. Sweetbreads 
are very useful in many dishes^ as in pies, ragoos, fri- 
cassees, &c. And to use alone, either fried, roasted, 
broiled, or otherwise. They must be soaked in warm 
water, an hour or two, then scalded about an hour or 
two in warm water, which is commonly called selti^ 
or blanchhig. This will make them keep longer, and 
prepare them for any use you may have occasion to 
apply them to. 

Sweetbreads ci la Daube. 

Put three of the finest and largest sweetbreads you can 
get into a saucepan of boiling water for five minutes. 
Then take them out, and when they are cold, lard them 
in a row down the middle, with little pieces of bacon, 
and then a row on each side with lemon-peel, cut tbc 
size of wheat-straw. Then a row on each side of 
pickled cucumbers,*ut very fine. Put them in a toss? 
ing-pan with good veal gravy, a little juice of lemoUi 
and a spoonful of browning. Stew them gently a 
quarter of an hour, and a little before they are ready 
thicken them with flour and butter. Dish them up> 
pour the gravy over them, and lay round them bunches 
of boiled celery, or oyster patties. Garnish with stew- 
ed spinach, green- coloured parsley, and stick a buiich 
of barberries in the middle of each sweetbread. This 
is a pretty corner dish for either dinner or supper. 

Sweetbreads d. la Dauphine. 

Lard the finest sweetbreads you can get, and open 
them ill such a manner that you can stuff in forcemeat 
Three will make a fine dish. Make your forcemeat 
with a large fowl or young cock ; skin it, and pluck off 
all the flesh. Take half a pound of fat and lean ba- 
con ; cut them very fine, and beat them in a mortar. 
Season it with an anchovy, some nutmeg, a little Ic- 
nion-pcel, a very little thyme, and some parsley. Mix 
them up with the yolks of two eggs, and nil your sweet* 
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ly and fasten them with fine wooden skewers, 
yers of bacon at the bottom of a stew-pan, and 
I them with pepper, salt, mace, cloves, sweet 

and a large onion sliced. Upon that lay thin 
of veal, and then Jay on your sweetbreads. Cover 
e, let it stand eight or ten minutes over a slow 
id then pour in a quart of boiling water or broth. 

it close, and let it stew two hours very softlv. 
take out the sweetbreads, keep them hot, stram 
-avy, skim off all the fat, boil it till it wastes 
mt half a pint, put in the sweetbreads, and give 
two or three minutes stew in the gravy. Then 
era in the dish, pour the gravy over them, gar*^ 
rith lemon, and send them up to table. 

Aveetbreads ragooed. 

them over with the yolk of an egg, strew them 
with bread crumbs, and parsley, thyme, and 

marjoram, all shred smal^ and some pepper 
lit. Make a roll of forcemeat like a sweetbread, 
in a veal caul, and roast them in a Dutch oven, 
some brown gravy, and put to it a little lemon 
^ySOihe mushroom catchup, and the end of a le* 

Boil the gravy, and when the sweetbreads are 
;h, lay them in the dish, with the forcemeat in 
iddle. Take out the end of the lemon, pour the 
into the dish, and send it up to table. ^ 

Sweetbreads as Hedge-Hogs. 

:ng scalded your sweetbreads, lard them with 
md truffles, cut in. small pieces. Fry them a 
time in butter, and let the pieces stick out a little 
ke the- appearance of bristles. Simmer them in 
imc butter, with broth and a little white wine, 
^ery ^little salt and pepper. When they are done, 
and strain the sauce, add a little cull is, and serve 
up. You may use any other sauce that you like 
•. Sweetbreads being of a very insipid taste of 
selves, make it a general rule to serve a sharp re* 

2> 
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lishing sauce with them, such as cullis sauoej Iricasse^ 
or sweet herbs. 

Sweetbreads forced. 

Take three sweetbreads, put them into boiling water 
for five minutes. Beat the yolk of an egg a little, and 
rub it over them with a feather. Strew on bread crumby 
Icmon-pcel, and parsley shred very fine, nutmeg, salt, and' 
pepper to your palate. Set them before the fire to 
brown, and add to them a little veal gravy. Put in i 
little mushroom powder, caper liquor, or juice ofI^ 
moil, and browning. ITiicken it with flour and but« 
tcr, boil it a little, and pour it into your dish. Lay ip 
suTibreads, lay over them Icmon-peels'Jin rings, cut 
Jike straws, garnish with pickles, and send them up 
to table. 

Shoulder of Veal h la Piedmontoise. 

Having cut the skin off a shoulder of veal so that it 
may hang atone cnd,lard the meatwith bacon and ham, 
and season it with pepper, salt, mace, sweet hertifi, 
parsley, and lemon-peel. Cover it again with the 
skin, stew it with gravy, and when it is just tender 
enough take it Up. Then take some sorrel, some let- 
tuce chopped small, and stew them in butter, with 
parsley, onions, and mushrooms. When the herbs are 
tender, put to thein some of the liquor, some sweet- 
bread, and some bits of ham. Let all stew together a 
little while j then lift up the skin, lay the stewed herl^ 
over and under, cover it again with the skin, wet it 
with melted butter, strew it over with crumbs of bread, 
and send it to the oven to brown. Serve it up hot, 
with some good gravy in the dish. 

To mince Veal. 

Cut your veal as fine as possible, but do not chop it. 
Grate a little nutmeg over it, shred a little lemon-peel 
very fine, dredge a little flour over it, and throw a veiy 
Jittle salt on it. To a large plate of veal, take four or 
five spoonfuls of water, let it boil, and then put in the 
veal, with a piece of butter as big as an egg. Stir k 
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I together, and it will be done enough as soon as it 

1 thoroughly hot. Have ready a very thin piece of 
id toasted brown, and cut into three*corner sippets: 

it round the plate, and pour in the veal. Jutt 
re you put it in, squeeze hi half a lemon, or put 
alf a spoonful of vinegar. 

A Pillaw of Veal. 

[.PTQest either a neck or breast of veal ; then cut 
to six pieces, and season it with pepper, salt, and 
aeg. Put to a pound of rice a quart of broth, some 
e, and a little salt. Do it over a stove or very slow 
dU it is thick ; but butter the bottom of the pan or 
you do it in. Beat up the yolks of six eggs, and 
them into it. Then take a little round deep dtsh, 
erit, lay someof the rice at thebottom^ then lay 
real on a round heap, and cover it all over with 
Wash it over with the yoHcs of eggs, and bake 
iliour and a half. Then open the top, and pour in 
at of rich good gravy. Send it to table, garnished 
laSeville orange quartered. 

Veal Blanquets. 

riNo roasted a piece of a fillet of veal, cut off the 
and nervous parts, and cuf it into little thin bits, 
some butter into a stew-pan over the fire, with 

2 chopped onions, and fry them a little. Then 
a dust of flour, stfr it together^ and put in some 
i broth or gravy, and a bundle of sweet herbs, 
on it with spice, make it of a good taste, and then 
in your veal, the yolks of two eggs beat up with 
m and grated nutmeg, some chopped parsley, a 
3t, some lemon-peel grated, and a little juice of 
Ml. Keep it stirring one way, and when it is 
igh, dish It up, and send it to table. 

Bombarded Veal. 

r five lean pieces off a fillet of veal, as thick as 
r hand. Round them up a little, and iard them 
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very thick on the round side with little narrow tbii 
pieces of bacon, and lard five sbeeps tongues, beiaj 
nrst boiled and blanched ; lard them here and ther 
with very little bits of lemon-peel, and make a well 
seasoned forcemeat of veal, bacon, ham, beef suet, an( 
an anchovy beaten well. Make another tender force 
meat of veal, beef suet, mushrooms, spinach, parsley 
thyme, sweet majoram, winter savory, and greei 
onions. Season with pepper, salt, and mace. Bea 
it well, make a round ball of the other forcemeat, an^ 
stuff it in the middle of this ; then roll it up in a vea 
cstul, and bake it. What is left, tie up like a Bologn 
sausage, and boil it ; but first rub the caul with tb 
yolk of an egg. Put the larded veal into a stew-pa 
with some good gravy, and stew it gently till it b 
enough. Skim off the fat, put in some truffles an 
morels, and some mushrooms. Your forcemeat bein 
baked enough, lay it in the middle, the veal round i 
and the tongues fried, and laid between. Cut tl 
boiled into slices, fry them, and strew them all ovc 
Put on them the sauce, garnish with Jemon, and sec 
them up to table. You may add sweetbreads, cock 
combs, and artichoke-bottoms, if you think proper. 

A Uarrico of Veal. 

Half roast a neck or breast of veal; if the neck, ci 
the bones short. Put it into i^ stew-pan, just covere 
with brown gravy, and when it is nearly done, hz% 
ready a pint of boiled peas, six cucumbers pared, an 
two cabbage lettuces quartered, stewed in brow 
gravy, with a few forcemeat balls ready fried. Pi 
them to the veal, and let them just simmer. Whc 
the veal is put inte the dish, pour the sauce and th 
peas over it, and lay Uie lettuce and balls round it. 

Veal Rolls. 

Cut ten or twelve little thin slices of veal ; put on. ther 
some forcemeat, according to your fancy, roll them up 
and tie them just across tht^ middle with coarse threac 
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'tit them on ■ bird-spit, rub them over with the yolks 
f ^£gB, flour them, and baste them with butter. Half 
n hour will do them. Lay them in a dish, and have 
cady some good gravy, with a few truffles and morels. 
jsriiish with lemon, and send them up to table. 

To fry cold Veal. 

Ctr T your veal into pieces of about the thickness of 

half a crown," and of what length you think proper. 

I%p them in the yolk of an egg, and then in crumbs 

of bread, with a few sweet herbs and shred lemon-peel : 

rn.te a little nutmeg over them, and fry them in fresh 

butter. - llie butter must be made just hot enough to 

&y them. In the mean time, make a little gravy of 

the bone of the vealj and when the meat is fried, take 

it out with a fork, and lay it in a dish before the fire. 

Itien shake a little flour into the pan, and stir it round. 

Tbea put in a little gravy, squeeze in some lemon, 

ind pour it over the veal. Garnish with lemon,. and 

serve it up. 

A Florentine of Veal. 
MiKCE two kidnies of veal, fat and all, \-ery fine. 
Chop a few herbs and put to it, and add a few cur- 
rants. Season it with cloves, mace, nutmeg, and a lit- 
tle salt ; four or five yolks of eggs rhoppcd fine, and 
*>ine crumbs of bread : a pippin or two chopped, 
«>me candied lemon-peel cit small, a little sack, and 
orange-flower water. Lay a sheet of jiufF paste at the 
Iwttom of your dish, and put in the ingredients, and 
cover it with another sheet of puff paste. Bake it in 
ailack oven, and ser^'C it up hot, with sugar scraped 
onthe topof it. 

To hoil a Scra^ of p'eal. 
PoTascragofveal intoa saucepan, and to each pound 
•"Veal put a quart of water. Skim it very clean, then 
put in a large piece of upper crust of bread, a blade 
*'_fmace to each pound of meat, and a little parsley 
'ledwith thread. Cover it close, and let it boil very 
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softly two hours^ when both broth and meat wtU h& 
fit to eat. This is a very good dish for a sick person. 

To make Marble Feat. 

Boil a neat's tongue till it be tender; then pee] it, cut it 
in slices, and beat it in a mortar with a pound of butter, 
and a little beaten mace and pepper, till it be like a 
paste. Have ready some veal stewed and beaten ia 
the same manner. Put some veal in a potting*pQt^ 
then some tongue in lumps over the veal, then scboc 
veal over that, tongiae over that, and then veal again«.- 
Press it down hard, pour some .clarified butter over i^ 
and keep it in a cold dry place. When you use it, art: 
it in slices, garnish with parsley, and send it to table* 

Calf's Head Surprise. 

With a sharp knife raise o£F the skin of a calPs hmi^ 
with as much meat as you can possibly get fropa the 
bones, so that it may appear like a whole head wheiu 
stuffed. Make the following forcemeat. Take halF 
a pound of veal, a pound of beef suet, the crumbs of 
a twopenny loaf, and half a pound of fat bacon. Beat 
them well in a mortar, with some sweet herbs and 
parsley shred fine, some cloves, mace, and nutmeg beat 
nne ; enough salt and chyan pepper to season it, the 
yolks of four eggs beat up, and mixed all tofi;ether. 
Stuff the head with this forcemeat, and skewer it tight 
at each end. Put it into a deep pot or pan, and put to 
it two quarts of water, half a pint of white wine, a 
blade or two of mace, a bundle of sweet herbs, an an* 
chovy, two spoonfuls of walnut and mushroom catch* 
up, the same quantity of lemon pickle, and a little salt 
and pepper. Lay a coarse paste over it to keep in 
the steam, and put it for two hours and a half into a 
sharp oven. When you take it out, lay the head in a 
soup dish, skim off the fat from the gravy, and strain 
it through a sieve into a stew-pan. Thicken it in but- 
ter rolled in flour, and when it has boiled a few mi- 
nutes, put in the yolks of four eggs well beaten, and 
mixed with half a pint of cream. Have ready boil^ 
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mne forcemeat balls, and half an ounce of truffles and 
inoFeb ^but do not put them into the gravy. Pour the 
gnvy over the head, garnish with forcemeat balis-, 
tniflaea, morels, and iBUsfarooms, and send it up to 
table., 

7^ best Way to dress a Calfs Head. 

&A. I.D off all the hair of a calPs head, and clean it 

well. Cut it into two> take out the brains, and boil 

the head very white and tender.' Take one part quite 

off the bone, and cut it into nice pieces witH the 

tongue ; dredge it with a little flour, and let it stew on 

I slow fire for half an hour, in rich white gravy, made 

01 veal, mutton, and a piece of bacon, seasoned with 

pepper, salt, onion, and a very little mace. It must 

M stnined off before the hash is put in, and then 

Aickea it with a little butter rolled in flour. The 

otberpart of the head must be taken off in one whole 

pieces Stuff it with nice forcemeat, roll it like a col- 

^ and then stew it tender in gravy. Piit it into the 

iiuddle of a dish, and the hash all round it. Garnish 

it "vnAi forcemeat balls, and the brains made into 

Sttle cakes dipped in butter and fried. You may 

' sddwine, morels, truflles, or what else you please, if 

yni choose to increase its richness. 

To hash a Calfs Head. 
Having cleaned the head exceedingly well, boil it a 
quarter of an hour, and when it is cold cut the meat 
into thin broad slices. Put it into a tossing-pan with 
two Quarts of gravy. When it has stewed three quar- 
ters of an hour, add to it an anchovy, a little beaten 
' mace, cbyan to your taste, two spoonfuls of lemon 
pickle, two meat spoonfuls of walnut catchup, half 
an ounce <£ truffles and morels, a slice or two of le- 
mon, a buadle of sweet herbs, and a glass of white 
wine. Mix a quarter of a pound of butter with flour, 
and put it in a tevr minutes before the head is enough. 
Put the brains into hot water, and beat them line in 
R basoir. Add to them two eggs, one spoonful of 
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flour, a bit of lemon-peel shred fine^' a little pandej 
chopped small^ thyme, and sage. Beat them well tot 
gether, and stew in a little pepper and salt. Then 
drop them in little cakes into a pan full of boiliDg 
hog Vlard, and fry them of a light brown. Lay thess 
on ^ sieve to drain, take your hash out of the pan with 
a fish slice, lay it on your dish, and strain the gravj 
over it. Lay upon it a few mushrooms, forcemeat 
balls, the yolks of four eggs boiled hard, and the \xnm 
cakes. Garnish with lemon and pickles, and sqid it 
up to table. 

To grill a Calf s Head. 

Having washed a calf's head clean, and boiled it air 
most enough, take ^t up and hash one half. Rub the 
other half over with the yolk of an egg, and a little 
pepper and salt ; strew over it bread crumbs, parsley 
chopped small, and a little grated lemon peel. Set it 
before the fire, and keep basting it all the time to make 
the froth rise. When it is of a fine light brpwn^ dish 
up your hash, and lay the grilled side upon it. Blanch 
your tongue, slit it down the middle, and lay it on a 
soup plate. Skin the brains, boil them with a little 
sage and parsley, chop them fine, and mix them with 
some melted butter, and a spoonful of cream. Make 
them hot, and pour them over the tongue. Servp 
them up as sauc^ for the head. 

To roast a Calf's Head* 
First wash the head perfectly clean, then take out 
the bones, and dry the head well with a cloth. Make 
a seasoning of pepper, salt, beaten mace, nutmegs 
cloves, some fat bacon cut very small, and some grated 
bread. Strew this over it, roll it up, skewer it with a 
small skewer, and tie it with tape. Roast it, and 
baste it with butter. Make a rich veal gravy thickened 
with butter and rolled in flour. Some like mushrooms^ 
and the fat part of oysters^ but you may either use or 
omit these as you pleas?. 
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Calf s Head boiled. 
Avwa washed the head very dean, parboil one 
ilTof it. Beat up the yolk of an egg, and rub it over 
le head with a feather. Then strew over it a sea- 
ming of pepper, salt, thyme, parsley chopped small, 
ired lemon-peel, grated bread, and a little nutmeg. 
lick bits of butter over it, and send it to the oven, 
oil the other half white in a cloth, and put them both 
ito a dish. Boil the brains in a piece of cloth, with a 
ttle parsley and a leaf or two of sage. When they 
% boiled, chop them small, and warm them up in a 
mcepan, with a piece of butter, and a little pepper 
3d salt. I^y the tongue, boiled and peeled, in the 
liddle of a small dish, and the brains round it. Have 
I another dish bacon or pickled pork, and in 
QOther greens and carrots. 

Veal Palates. 
>oit two palates about half an hour ; then take ofTthe 
cins, and cut them into pieces, as you do ox palates. 
•ut them into a stew-pan with a glass of white wine, 
little minced green onion, parsley, pepper,, and salt. 
Toss it often till the wine is gone, pour in a ladle of 
ourcullts mixed with gravy, and stew them softly till 
fciy tender. Put in a small glass more of wine, add 
the juice of a lemon or orange, and send it up. 

Scotch Collops lohite. 
Cut your collops off the thick part of a leg of veal, of 
tb? size andthickness of a crown-piece. Put a lump 
^biitter into a tossing-pan, and set it over a slow fire, 
for a brisk fire will discolour your collops. Before the 
'Ml is hot, lay in the collops, and keep turning them 
''er till you see the butter is turned to a thick white 
f*vy. Put your collops and gravy into a pot, and set 
'fn upon the hearth to keep warm. Put cold butter 
sain into your pan every time you fill it, and fry them 
' above, and so continue till you have finished. 
•Vjcn you have fried them, pour your gravy from them 
ito your pan, with a tea-spoonful of lemon pickle. 
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mushroom-catchupj caper-liquor, beaten mace, chyan 
pepper, and salt. Thicken with flour and butter, 
and when it has well boiled, put in the yolks of two 
eggs well beaten, and mixed with a tea-spoonful of 
ricn cream. Keep shaking your pan over the fire tffl 
your gravy looks of a fine thickness, and then put in 
your collops, and shake them. When they are quite 
hot, put them on your dish with forcemeat balls, and 
strew over them pickled mushrooms. Garnish with 
barberries and pickled kidney-beans^ and send them up 
to table. 

Scotch Collops brown. 

For brown collops cut them in the same manner as 
you did for white collops ; but brown your butter 
before you lay in your collops. Fry them over a brisk 
fire, shake and turn them, and keep them on a fine 
froth. When they are of a light brown, put them into 
the pot, and fry them as the white ones; When yoa 
have fried them all brown, pour all the gravy mm 
them into a clean tossing-pan, with half a pint ofjmvy 
made of the bones and bits you cut the collops oCtwo 
spoonfuls of lemon pickle, a large one of catchup, the 
same of browning, half an ounce of morels, halt a le- 
mon, a little anchovy, chyan, and salt to your taste. 
Thicken it with flour and butter, and let it boil five or 
six minutes. Then put in your collops, and shake 
them over the fire ; but take care that they do not boil, as 
that will make them hard. When they have sim* 
mered a little, take them out with an egg spoon, lay 
them on your dish, strain your gravy, and pour it hot 
on them. Lay over them forcemeat balls, and little 
slices of bacon curled round a skewer and boiled 
Serve them up with a few mushrooms over them, and 
garnished with lemon and barberries. 

Scotch Collops the French Way. 

Cut collops pretty thick, and five or six inches long,! 
from a leg of veal. Rub them over with the yoHc of 
dXi egg, put pepper and salt, and grate a little nutmeg 
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D ibeni, and a little shred parsley; Lay them on an 
Bfthen diah, and set them before the fire. Baste 
lem with butter, and let them be of a fine brown. 
Iwn turn them on the other side, rub them as above, 
ad brown them the same way. When they are tho- 
Jughly enough, make a good brown gravy with truflBet 
nd morek, dish up your collops, lay truffles and mo- 
els, and the yolks of hard e^s boiled, over them. 
ruiiish with lemon and crisp parsley, and send them 
p to table. ^ 

Veal Cutlets. 
Toun cutlets must be about the thickness of a half 
rown ; but the length of them is of no consequence, 
)ip them in the yolk of an egg, and strew over them 
nimbs of bread, a few sweet herbs, some lemon peel, 
nd a little grated nutmeg. Fry them in fresh butler. 
D the mean time make a little gravy, and when the 
oeat is done, take it out, and lay it in a dish before 
be 6rc. Then shake a little Qour into the pan, and 
tir it round. Put in a little gravy, squeeze in a little 
smoot and pour it over the veal. Garnish with le- 
ooD, and send it up to table. 

A Calfs Heart roasted. 
Till the heart with the following forcemeat. Take 
he crumb of half a penny loaf, a quarter of a pound of 
»eef suet chopped small, a little parsley, sweet marjo- 
am, and lemon peel, mixed up with a little pepper, 
alt, nutmeg, and the yolk of an egg. Having filled 
he heart with this forcemeat, lay a veal caul on the 
tuffing, or a sheet of writing paper, fo keep it in iti 
llace. Put it into a Dutch oven, and keep turning 
t till it bethoroughly roasted. When you tfish it up, 
ay slices of lemonround it, and pour good melted but- 
cr over it, 

J Calfs Head Pie, 
LsT ihe head be first very well cleaned, and then boil 
t till it be tender. Take off th« meat as whole as you 
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can, take out the eyes, and slice the tongue. Make* 
a good puflf-paste crust, cover your dish with it, lay oa 
jiour meat, throw over it the tongue and lay the cyei 
cut in two at each corner, season it with a very littk 
pepper and salt, pour in half a pint of the liquor it wai 
boiled in, lay on a thin top-crust, and bake it an hour 
in a quick oven. In the mean time, boil the bones of 
the head in two quarts of liquor, with two or three 
blades of mace; half a quarter of an ounce of .whole 
pepper, a large onion, and a bundle of sweet herbs. 
Let it boil till reduced to about a pint ; then strain it 
off, and add two spoonfuls of catchup, three of red 
wine, a piece of butter as big as a walnut rolled in 
fiour, half an ounce of truffles and morels. ^Season it 
with salt to your palate. Boil it, and have half the 
brains boiled with some sage ; beat them and twelfe 
leaves of sage chopped fine. Then stir all toTCther, 
and give it a boil; Take the other part of the bnuas, 
and beat them with some of the sage chopped line, a 
little lemon-peel minced fine, and half a small nutmeg 
grated. Beat it up with an egg, and fiy it in little 
cakes of a fine light brown. Boil six eggs hard, of 
which take only the yolks ; and when your pie comes 
out of the oven, take off the lid, lay the eggs and 
cakes over it, and pour the sauce all over. Send it 
hot to table without the lid. 

Veal Hams. 

Cut a leg of veal like a ham ; then take a pint of bay- 
salt, two ounces of salt-petre, and a pound of common 
salt. Mix them well together with an ounce of Juni- 
per berries beaten. Rub the ham well, and lay it in 
a hollow tray, with the skin side downwards. Baste 
it every day for a fortnight with the pickle, and then 
hang it in wood smoke for a fortnight. You may boil 
it, or parboil and roast it. In this pickle you may 
put a piece of pork, or two or three tongues. 

To collar a Breast of Veal. 

Bone the finest breast of veal you can procure, and 
rub it over with the yolks of two eggs -, strew over it some 
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B of bread, a little grated )emon-peel, a little 
r and salt, and a handful of chopped parsley. 
up hard, and bind it tight with packthread, 
it m a cloth, boil it anliour and a half, and then 
up, and set it to cool. As soon as it has cool- 
tie, take off, the cloth, and cut off the packthread 
ily, lest you open the veal. Cut it into five 
lay them on a dish with the sweetbread boiled. 
It in thin slices, and laid round them with t^n 
Ivc forcemeat balls. Pour your white sauce 
^ and garnish with barberries or green pickled. 
your white sauce in the following manner : 
I pint of good veal gravy, put to it a spoonful 
on pickle, half an anchovy, a tea-spoonful of 
oom powder, or a few pickled mushrooms. Give 
itle boil, and then put in half a pint of cream, 
e yolks of two eggs finely beaten. Shake it 
le fire after the eggs and cream are in, but do 
: it boil, as that will curdle it. 

rb collar a Calf^s Head to eat like Brawn. 

% the head till the hair comes clean oflF, then 
in two, and take out the brains and the eyes. 
it very clean, put it into a pan of clean water, ^ 
len boil it till the bones will come out. Slice 
iguc and ears, and lay them all even. Throw 
ml of salt over them, and roll it up quite close 
Jlar. Boil it near two hours, and when the head 
put it into brawn pickle. 

To pot Veal. 

. part of a fillet or knuckle of veal that has been 
1, or you may bake it on purpose for potting. 
t to a paste with butter, pepper, salt, and mace 
led. Press it down in pots, and pour over it 
rf butter. 
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CHAP. IV. 

VARIOUS MJETHODS OF DRESSING MUTTOIT. 

Pieces in a Sheep. 

nr^HE Head and Pluck, which includes theliveTi 
X lights, heart, sweetbread, and melt. 

The Fore Quarter is the neck, breast, and shoulder. 

The Hind Quarter includies the leg and loin. The 
two loins together are called a saddle or chine of 
mutton. 

To,ro^t a Haunch qf Mutton Venison-FoMm. 

Cut a hind quarter of mutton venison-(a8hion» end kt 
it steep in the sheep's blood five or six hours. Then 
let it hang, in cold dry weather, for three w«eks»'Or n 
long as it will keep sweet. Rub it with a clolli, diea 
rub it over with fresh butter, and strew some salt and 
a little flour over it. Butter a sheet of ^per, and lay 
over it, and another over that, or some paste, and ti^ 
it round. If it be a large joint, it will take two hoars and 
a half roasting. Before ) ou take it up take oflTthe paper» 
or paste, and baste it well with butter, and flour it. Let ; 
the jack go round quick, that it may have a good firotk 
Make use of gravy and currant-jelly for your sauce. 

Another Method.. 

Take the largest and fattest leg of mutton ysou da 
get, cut out like a haunch of venison, as soon asit is 
killed, and whilst it is warm, as it will eat the tendtf- 
er. Lay it in a pan with the backside dowxrwardit 
and pour a bottle of red wine over it, and there let it 
lie twenty-four hours. Then spit it and roast it ati 
good quick fire, and keep basting it all the time \rith 
the same liquor and butter. It will require an hoa 
andahalf roasting; and, when it is done, send it up 
with a little good gravy in one boat, and some sweet 
sauce in another. A good fat neck of mutton^ dressed 
in this manner, eats exceedingly well. 
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Gigot 9f Mutton with Spanish Onions. 

KE a leg of mutton that is cut with part of the 
ly that being called by the French a Gigot. Let it 
|g two or three days, and then put it Into a pot 
thig enough to hold it ^ pour in a little broth^ and 
n cover it with water. Put in abou^ a dozen of 
inish onions, with the rinds on, three or four carrots, 
urnip or two, some parsley, and any other herbs 
I like. Cover them down close, and stew them for 
ee or four hours ; but take your onions out after an 
it's stewing, and take the first and second rinds off. 
t them into a stew-pan, with a ladle or two of your 
lis, a mushroom or two, or truffles minced, and a 
le parslev. Take out your mutton, and drain it 
an nrom toe fat and liquor. Then season your sauce 
Imake it hot; squeeze in a lemon, pour the sauce 
tr it, and send it up to table with the onions 
md it. 

L^ of Mutton Modina-Fashion. 

VB a leg of mutton quite to the end, which you 
ist leave very short. Boil it in three parts water and 
; brofh, and then take it out. Cut the upper part 
iS9-W9ys, into which stuff butter and bread crumbs, 
joned with pepper, salt, and sweet herbs chopped. 
■en put it into a stew-pan with a little of the broth, 
1 a little white wine. Add the juice of a Seville 
iQge to the sauce, and when it is dona, dish it, and 
ve it up. 

SpUt Leg of Mutton and Onion Sauce. 

LIT the leg from the shank to the end, and stick 
kewer in to keep the nitch open. Baste it with 
I wine till it be half roasted ; then take the wine 
t of the dripping-pan, and put to it an anghovy. 
: it over the fire till the anchovy is dissolved, rub the 
k of a hard egg in a little cold butter, mix it with 
i ^ine, and put it into your sauce-boat. Put good 
ion sauce over the leg when it is roasted, and send 
xp to table. 
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Leg of Mutton it la Daube. 

Lard a leg of mutton with bacon, half roast M^ sfnd 
then put it into a pot that will just hold it, with a quart 
of mutton gravy, half a pint of vinegar, some whole 
spice, sweetrmarjoram, winter savory, and some green 
onions. When it is tender, take it up, and make the 
sauce with some of the liquor, mushrooms, sliced le- 
mon, two anchovies, a spoonful of colouring, and a 
piece of butter. Pour sonie into a boat, and the rest 
over the mutton. 

Ijcg of Mutton i la Mode. 

Lard a leg of mutton quite through with large pieces 
of bacon rolled in chopped sweet herbs and fine spic^. 
Braze it on a pan of the same size, with slices of laxdj 
onions, and roots, and stop the steam very close. Whcri 
it is done, add a glass of white wine, and strain the 
sauce. 

Leg qf Mutton cL la haut Gout. 

Hang up a leg of mutton for a fortnight, and then 
stuff every part of it with some cloves of garlic ; rub it 
with pepper and salt, and then roast it. When it is 
properly done, put sqm« good gravy and red wine into 
the dish, and send it up to table. 

Leg of Mutton forced. 

Raise the skin of a leg of mutton, take out the lean 
part of it, and chop it exceedingly fine, with an an- 
chovy. Shred a bundle of swxet herbs, grate a peony 
loaf, half a lemon, some nutmeg, pepper, and salt, to 
your taste. Make them into a forcemeat, with three 
eggs, and a large glass of red wine. Fill the skin with 
the fijrcemeat, but leave the bone and shank in thdf 
places, and it will appear like a whole leg. Lay it 
on an earthen dish, with a pint of red wine under it, 
and send it to the oven. It will take two hours and a 
half. When it comes out, take off the fat, strain the 
gravy over the mutton, lay round it hard yolks of c^s» 
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1 pickled mushrooms. Send it up to table, garnish- 
with pickles. 

Leg of Mutton ragooed. 

iKE all the skin and i^t ofF a leg of mutton, cut 
•y thin the right way of the grainy then butter your 
w-pan, and shake some flour into it. Slice half a 
ion and half an onion, cut them very small, a small 
odle of sweet herbs, and a little blade of mace. Put 
together with your -meat into the pan, stir it a 
aute or two, and then put in six spoonfuls of gravy. 
nee an anchovy small, and mix it with some butter 
1 flour. Stir it all together for six minutes, dish it 
, and send it to table. 

Leg of Mutton k la Roy ale. 
.KK off the fat, skin, and shank-bone of a leg of 
Iton. Lard the meat with bacon, and season it 
:h pepper, salt, and around piece, of about three 
four pounds, of beef, or leg of veal, also larded. 
vc ready boiling some hog's-lard, flour your meat, 
I give it a colour in the lard. Then take out 

meat, and put it into a pot, with a bundle of 
set herbs, some parsley, an onion stuck with cloves, 
) or three blades of mace, some whole pepper, 
I three quarts of gravy. Cover it close, and 

it boil softly for two hours. In the mean time 
ready a sweetbread split, cut inio quarters and 
iled, a few truffles and morels" stewed in a 
itter of a pint of strong gravy, a glass of red wine, 
•w mushrooms, two spoonfuls of catchup, and some 
aragus tops. Boil all these together, and then lay 

mutton in the middle of the dish. Cut the beet 
real into slices, make a rim round yotir mutton with 
slicesj and pour the ragoo over it. When you have 
CD the meat out of the pot, skim all the fat off the 
rr* ctrain it, andadd as much to the other as will fill 

disll. Garnish with lemon, and send it up to table. 
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Leg of Mutton roasted with Oj/sters. 

Make a forcemeat of beef suet chopped small, the 
yolks of eggs boiled hard, with three anchoviesi 
a small bit of onion, thyme, savory, and about a dozen 
or fourteen oysters, all cut fine; some pepper^ sal^ 
grated nutmeg, and crumbs of bread, mixed up with' 
raw eggs. Stuff the mutton in the thickest part under 
the flap, and at the knuckle. Yeu may make your sauce 
of some oyster liquor, anchovy, a little red wine, and 
some more oysters stewed, and laid under the mutton. 

Shoulder of Mutton boiled, and Onion Sauce. ^ 

FtTT inyourshoul4er when the water is cold, and when 
it has boiled enough, cover it with onion sauce, made 
in the same manner as for boiled ducks. You may 
dress a shoulder of veal the same way ; but neither ot . 
these dishes are often ordered. 

Shoulder of Mutton in Epigram. 

Having roasted your shoulder almost enough, take off 
the skin, about the thickness of a crown-piece, very 
carefully, and with it the shank-bone at the end. Stt« 
son that skin and shank-bone with pepper and salt, a 
little lemon-peel cut small, and a few sweet herbs and 
crumbs of bread. Lay this on the gridiron, and let it 
be of a fine brown. In the mean time take the rest 
of the meat, and cut it like a hash about the bigness of 
a shilling Save the gravy, and put it to it, with a few 
spoonfuls of strong gravy, half an onion cut fine, a 
little nutmeg, a little pepper and salt, a little bundle o£ 
sweet herbs, some gerkins cut very small, a few mush- 
rooms, two or three truffles cut small, two spoonfbls a£ ,; 
either red or white wine, and throw a little flour over ' 
the meat. Let all these stew together very softly ftr 
five or six minutes; but take care not to let it boil. , 
Take out the sweet herbs, and put the hash iato the 
dish i lay the broiled upon it, and serve it up. 
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Shoulder of Mutton Surprised. 
F boil a shoulder of mutton, put it into a tosslng- 
with two quarts of veal gravy, folfr ounces of rice, 
tlebeaten mace, and a tea-spobnful of mushroom 
der. Stew it till the rice is enough, which it will 
1 about an hour, and then take up your mutton, 
k£ep it hdt. Put half a pint of cream to the rice, 
a piece of butter- rolled in flour. Shake it well, 
boil it a few minutes. Lay jour mutton' in the 
and pour your gravy ^ver it. Garnish with either 
[es or barberries, and send it up to table. 

Breast of Mutton collared, 
X a breast of mutton, skin and bone it, and roll it 
] a collar like a breast of veal. Put a quart of 
and a quarter of a pound of butter in the drip- 
-pan, and baste the meat with it well while it is 
dng. Put some good gravy into the dish and into 
lat, with some currant-jelly in another boat, and 
! it up. 

Breast qf Mutton dressed another food Way, 
,1, AK a breast of mutton as above directed. Roast, 
od baste it with half a pint of red wine. When 
is all soaked in, baste it well with butter. Have 
j a little good gravy, set the mutton upright in the 
, pour in the gravy, prepare sweet sauce as for 
son, and send it up to table without any garnish. 

Breast of Mutton grilled. 
:Ba breast of mutton, half boil it, score it, pepper 
salt it well, and rub it with the yolk of an egg ; 
» on chopped parsley and crumbs of bread, and 
lit or roast it in a Dutch oven. Serve it up with 
T sauce. 

To dress a Neck of Mutton. 
Esaneckof mutton, and lard it with lemon-peel 
in thin small lengths. Boil it in salt and water, 
I a bunch of sweet herbs and an onion stuck with 
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cloves. While it is boiling, make a sauce of a pint 
of oysters stewed in their own liquor, as much veal 
gravy, two anchovies dissolved and strained into 
it, and the yotkS;of two eggs beat up in a little of 
the gravy. Mix these together till they come to a pro- 
per thickness, then pour it over the meat, and send it 
up to table. 

Keck of Mutton larded with Ham and Anchovies. 

Take the fillet of a neck of mutton, and lard it auitc 
through with ham and anchovies, first rolled in chop 
ped parsley, shalots, sweet herbs, pepper, and salt 
Then put it to braze or stew in a little broth, with a 
glass of white wine. When done, skim and strain 
the sauce, and add a little cullis to give it a proper 
consistence. Squeeze in the juice of half a lemoOi 
pour it upon the meat, and send it up to table. 

Neck of Mutton^ called the Hasty Dish. 

Provide yourself with a large pewter or silver disb, 
made like a deep soup dish, with an edge about an inch 
deep on the iiv^ide, with a lid made to fit it, and a 
handle kt top, fixed so fast that you may lift it up full 
by that handle without any danger of its falling* This 
dish is called a Necromancer. Take a neck of mut- 
ton of about six pounds, take off the skin, cut it into 
chops of a moderate thickness slice, a French roll thin, 
peel and slice a large onion, pare and slice three or 
tour turnips, lay a rov^r of mutton in the dish, on that 
a row of roll, then a row of turnips, and then onions; 
put a little salt, then the meat, and so on. Put toita 
small bundle of sweet herbs, and two or three blades 
of mace. Fill the dish with boiling water, and having 
covered it close, hang it on the back of two chairs 1^' 
the rim. Take three sheets of brown paper, teareac^ 
sheet into five pieces, and draw them through your 
hand. Light one piece, and hold it under the bottoD^ 
of the dish, moving the paper about as fast as it buntft: 
iight another, ti/1 all are burnt,' and your meat "" 
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be enough. Fifteen minutes will be sufficient 
it. Send it to table hot in the dish. 

Neck of Mutton dressed like Venison. 

a ' large neck before the shoulder is taken oft> 
• broader than usual, and the flap of the shoulder 
it, to make it look handsome. Stick the neck 
Mr in little holes with a sharp penknife, and pour 
t red wine upon it. Let it lie in the wine four 
I days, and turn and rub it three or four times a 
Then take it out, and hang it for three days in 
)en air out of the sun, and dry it often with a 
to keep it from musting. When you roast it, 
it with the wine it was steeped in, if any be left; 
use fresh wine. Put white paper three or four 
to ieep in the fat, and roast it thoroughly. 
take off the skin, froth it nicely, and send it up 
le. 

Fillet of Mutton with Cucumbers. 

i a neck of mutton of what size you please, and 
Fgreat part of the scrag, and the chine and spay- 
close to the ribs. Take off the fat from the great 
nd fiat it with your cleaver, so that it may lie neat- 
he dish. Soak it in a marinade, and roast it wrap- 
3 in paper well buttered. For your spring and suni- 
luce, nicely quarter some cucumbers, and fry them 
ecc of butter, after laying in the same marinade. 
them in a ladle or two of your cullis, a bit of sha- 
green onion, pepper and salt, alittle minced pars- 
iC juice of a lemon, and then serve it up. Theonly 
mce between this and the celery sauce is, that in- 
of frying your celery, boil it in a little water till it 
der, or you may stew it for a quarter of an hour 
th. 

Saddle of Mutton d St. Menehout. 

KG taken the skin off the hind part of a chine of 

n, lard it with bacon, season it with pepper, salt, 

beaten cloves, nutmeg, young onions, sweet 
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herbs, and parsley, all chopped fine. Put layers of 
bacon in a large oval or gravy pan, and then layers 
of beef, till the bottom is covered. Put in the mutton, 
then layers of bacon on that, and a layer of beef. Pour 
in a pint of wine, and as much good gravy as will stew 
it. Put in two or three shalots, and cover it dose. 
Put fire over and under it, if you have a close pan, and 
let it stew for two hours. As soon% it is done, take it 
out, strew crumbs of bread all over it, and put it into 
the oven to brown, or brown it before the fire. Strain 
the gravy it was stewed in, and boil it till there be oolj 
a sufficient quantity for sauce. Lay the mutton in a 
dish, pour in the sauce, and send it up to table. 

Saddle of Mutton frenched.. ^^. 

Take the two chumps of the loins, cut off the rump» 
and carefully lift up the skin with a knife. You may 
begin at the broad end, but must be very careful neither 
to crack it nor take it quite off. Take some slices of 
ham or bacon finely chopped, a few truf&es, some 
young onions, some parsley, a little thyme, sweet mar* 
joram, winter savory, and a little lemon-pefel, all finely 
chopped J a little mace, and two or three cloves finety 
beaten, half a nutmeg, and a little pepper and salt. 
Mix all these together, and strew them over the meat 
where you raise the skin. Lay the skin on again, and 
fasten it with two fine skewers on each side, and rollit 
in paper well buttered. It will take two hours roast* 
ing. Then take off the paper, baste the meat, and 
when it is of a fine brown, take it up. For sauce^ take 
six shalots, cut them very fine, put them into a sauce-* 
pan with two spoonfuls of vinegar, and two of white 
wine. Boil them for a minute or two, pour the sauce 
into the dish, garnish with horse-radish, and send it 
up to table. 

Mutton kebobbed. 

Joint aloin of mutton between every bone, and takeoff 
all the fat of the inside, and the skin 00* the top of the 
meat, and some of the top fat, if there be too much. 
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Seawnthem moderately with pem>er andsalt^ and grat« 
a small nutmeg all over them. Dip them in the yolks 
of three eggs, and have ready crumbs of bread and 
sweet herbs. Dip them in, and put them tdgether in 
the same shape again. Put them on a small spit, and 
roast- them before a quick fire. Put under them a 
dish ^ baste them ll^t with a piece of butter, and then 
with what comes from the meat, and throw some 
crumbs of bread and sweet herbs all over them while 
roasting. When it is enough, take it up, lay it on the 
dish* and have ready a pint of good gravy and what 
comes from the meat ; but before you put this into the 
gravy, take care to pour out all the tat. Take two 
spoonfuls of catchup, mix with it a tea-spoonful of 
TOur^ and put ;t to the gravy. Stir it together, give 
it a boil, and pour it over the mutton. 

Mutton the Turkish Way. 

CiTT the meat in slices, and wash it with vinegar. Put 
it into a^pot with some whole pepper, rice, and two 
or three onions. Stew them very slowly, and skim 
them very frequently. As soon as it is tender, take 
out the onions, put sippets into the dish under them, 
and serve them up. 

Mutton d la Maintenon. 

Take a leg of mutton, and cut some short steaks from 
it. Make a forcemeat with crumbs of bread, aKttle 
chopped suet, or a bit of butter, lemon-peel grated; 
parsley shred fine, pepper, salt, and nutmeg, mixed up 
with the yolk of an eg^. Pepper and salt the steaks, 
and lay on the forcemeat. Butter some half sheets of 
writing-paper, and in each wrap up a steak, twisting the 
paper neatly. Fry them, or do them in a Dutch oven. 
Put a little gravy into the dish, and some in a boat 3 
garnish with pickles, and send them up to table. 

A Basque of Mutton. 

Taxb a copper dish of the size of a small punch-bowl, 
and lay the caul of a leg of veal mto it. Chop exceed* 
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ingly small the Jean of a leg of mutton .that has been 
kept a week. Then take half its weight in beef mar- 
row, the crumb of a penny loaf, the rmd of half a le- 
mon grated, half a pint of red wine, the yolks of four 
eggs, and two anchovies. Mix them well together, 
and lay them in the caul in the inside of the dish. 
Fasten the caul, bake it in a quick oven, and when it 
comes out, lay your dish upside down, and turn the 
whole out. Pour some brown gravy over it, and put 
some venison sauce into the dish. Garnish with pic- 
kles, and send it up to table. 

A Harrico of Mutton. 

Cut a neck or loin of mutton into thick chops, flour 
them,, and fry them brown in a little butter,. Then 
take them out, and put them on a sieve to drain. Put 
them into a stew-pan, and cover them with gravy. 
Put in a whole onion, with a turnip or two, and stew 
them tender. Then take out the chops, strain the 
liquor through a sieve, and skim off all the fat. . Put 
a little butter into the stew-pan, and mix it with 
a spoonful of flour. Stir it well till it is smooth, then 
put in the liquor, and stir it well all the time you are 
pouring it in, or it will get into lumps. Then put la 
your chops with a glass of Lisbon. Have ready some 
carrot, about three quarters of an inch long, and cut- 
them round with an apple-corer, some turnips cut witli 
a turnip-scoop, and a dozen small onions blanched- 
Put them to your meat, and season with pepper and 
salt. Stew them gently for a quarter of an hour, and 
tlien take out the chops with a fork. Lay them oa 
the dish and pour the sauce over them. Garnish with 
beet-root, and send them to table. This is a very 
pretty dish for supper. 

Chine^ of Mutton icith Cucu^nhci^ Sauce. 

Take two fore-quarters of mutton that arc small and 
fat, cut down the sides, and cliop through the shoul- 
ders and breast so as to make it lie even in the dish. 
Jiaise all the skin; but take care that you neither Qut 
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tear it. Scrape a little fat bacon^ take a little 
ne, savory, sweet marjoram, parsley, three or four 
e onions, a mushroom or two, and a shalot. Cut 
e all very fine, and fry them gently in the bacon. 
to it a little pepper, and when it is nearly cold, 
it all over the back of your meat with a paste- 
;h. Then fasten the skin on with a skewer, spit it, 
wrap some well buttered paper over it. Roast it 
tly till it be enough. In the mean time take some 
ambers, quarter them, and nicely fry them in a 
:e of butter till they be brown. Put them for a 
ute or two on a sieve to drain, and then put them 
a ladle or two of cullis, and boil them a little time, 
1 some minced parsley and the juice of-a lemon, 
your herb sauce, prepare just such matters as are 
i for the first part of it, put them into a stew-pan, 
1 as much cullis as is necessary, and boil it about 
an hour gently. Then take the paper and skin 
^our chine, pour the sauce over it, squeeze in the 
e of a lemon, and send it to table* 

J Hodge-podge of Mutton. 

KE oflFthe fat of a neck or loin of mutton, and cut 
ito steaks. Put them into a pitcher, with some let- 
^ turnips, carrots, two cucumbers quartered, four 
ive onions, and a little pepper and salt. Stop the 
rher very close, but do not put any water into it. 
in put the pitcher into a pan of boiling water, and 
it boil four hours, and keep the pan supplied with 
h boiling water as it wastes. Take it out of the 
:her, and serve it up. 

Mutton Humps d la Braise. 

xz six mutton rumps, and boil them for a quarter 
Ln hour. Then take them out and cut them in two, 
put them into a stew-pan, with half a pint of good 
vy, a glass of white wine, an onion stuck with 
i^es, and a little chyan pepper and salt. Cover 
inclose, and stew them till they be tender. Then 
« out the onion, thicken the gravy with a lit'* 
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tie butter . rolled in flour, and put in a spoonful of 
browning, and the juice of half a lemon. Boil ^t up 
till it be smooth, but take care not to make it too 
thick. Put in your rumps, give them a toss or two, 
and dish them up hot. You may garnish with horse- 
radish, and beet-root. If you choose, for variety sake, 
you may leave the rumps whole, and lard six ludneys 
on one side, and do them the same as the nimps, only 
not boil them. Put the rumps in the middle pf the dish, 
and the kidneys round them, (or the kidneys will make 
a pretty side-dish of themselves) and pour the sauce 
over all. 

To hash Mutton. 

Having cut your mutton into small pieces, and as 
thin as you can, strew a little flour over it, and put it 
into some ffravy, in which sweet herbs, onion, pepper, 
and salt, have been boiled, and strained. Put in a 

Siece of butter rolled in flour ; a little salt, a shalot cut 
ne, a few capers and gerkins finely chopped, and a 
glass of red wine, or walnut pickle, if you like it. 
Toss all together for a minute or two, and have ready 
8om^ bread toasted and cut into thin sippets; lay these 
round the dish, and pour in your hash. Garnish with 
pickles and horse-radish, and send it up to table. 

To hash cold Mutton. 

With a sharp knife cut your mutton into little 
pieces, as thin as possible, and then boil the bones 
with an onion, a little sweet herbs, a blade of mace, 
a very little whole pepper, a little salt, and a piece of 
crust toasted very crisp. Let it boil till there be no 
more than just sufficient for sauce. Then strain it, 
and put it into a saucepan, with a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, and as soon as the meat is hot, it will be 
enough. Season it with pepper and salt, and have 
ready some thin bread toasted brown, and cut into any 
form you like best. Lay these round the dish, and 
pour the hash upon them. You may put in any kind 
pickle you like, and garnish with some of them« 
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Mutton Cutlets in Disguise^ 

Cur some chops off the loin^ and simmer them in some 
broths with a bundle of sweet herbs. Let the broth 
waste till there be no more than sufficient for sauce. 
Put forcemeat round them for a garnish, which you 
may make of some fillet of veal suet, chopped parsley, 
shalots, pepper, salt, and bread crumbs soaked in 
cream, all well pounded. Add three yolks of eggs^ 
and baste your cutlets with es^gs and bread crumbs. 
Bake it in the oven till it is o? a good colour, pour the , 

sauce over it, and send it to table. 

« 

Mutton Cutlets Jjover^s-Fashion. 

Laed some cutlets, cut pretty thick, with ham and 
bacon, and give them a few Turns in a little butter, 
chopped parsley, and a little winter savory. Then 
put tnem into a stew-pan, with small pieces of ham, 
sliced onions, carrots, and paroups, which you must first 
fiy a little in oil or butter. Add a^ glass of wine, and 
a little cullis. As soon as it is done, skim the sauce, 
pour jit over the meat, and serve it up. 

To broil Mutton Steaks: 

CcTT some steaks from the loin, about half an inch 
thick, and take off the skin, and part of the fat. As 
soon as your gridiron is hot, rub it with a little suet, 
lay on your steaks, and turn them frequently, lest the 
fat that drt>ps from them should occasion the fire to 
blaze, whicti will smoke and spoil them; but this may 
in some measure be prevented by putting your grid- 
iron on a slant. When they are enough, put them into 
a hot dish, rub them with a little butter, slice a shalot 
very thin into a spoonful of water, and pour it on them^ 
witn the like quantity of catchup. Garnish with 
-scraped horse-radish and pickles, and send them up 
hot to table. 

Mutton Steaks baked. 

Cut a loin of mutton into steaks, as above directed, 
and season them with pepper and salt* Lay them 
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in a dish .well buttered, and put in a quart of milk, 
six eggs well beaten, and four spoonfuls of flour. 
First beat the flour and eggs together in a little 
milk, and then put the rest to it. Put in a little beaten 
ginger and salt, and pour it over the steaks. About 
half an hour will bake them, and then serve them up. 

Sheep's Tongues dressed in the French Fashion. 

Slice some onions, and fry them in butter. When 
they are about half done, put to them a little flour, 
f chopped parsley, a clove of garlic, pepper, and salt, a 
little cuUis, and a glass of white wine. Let it stew 
till the onions be enough^ then add as many split 
tongues, ready boiled, as you choose. Stew these a 
quarter of an hour in the sauce, garnish with fried 
bread, and serve the whole up all together. 

• Sheep's Trotters Aspie. 

AsPiE means a sharp sauce or jelly, and is generally 
made with tarragon or elder vinegar, chopped parsley, 
shalots, tarragon leaves, pepper, salt, oil, mustard, and 
lemon; and maybe made use of as a sauce for sheep's 
trotters, or any sort of cold meat. Poultry or game 
jnay be served up, either hot or cold, with thi^ sauce, 

Mutton Hams. 

Cut a hind quarter of mutton like a ham, and take 
an ounce of saltpetre, a pound of coarse sugar, and the' 
like quantity of common salt. Mix them apd rub 
your mutton well with them. Then lay it in a hollow 
tray with the skin downwards, and baste it every day 
for a fortnight. Roll it in sjiw-dust, and hang it ia 
wood smoke for a fortnight. Then boil it, hang it in 
a dry place, and cut rashers off as you want, which eat 
much better broiled than any other way. 
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CHAP. V. 



VARIOUS METHODS OF DRESSING LAMB. 



Pieces in a Lamb. 

THE Head, and the Pluck, which includes the 
liver, lights, heart, nut, and melt. There is also 
he fry, which is the sweetbreads, lamb*s stones, and 
ikirts, with some of the liver. 

The Fore Quarter includes the shoulder, neck, and 
)reast together. 

The Hind Quarter includes the leg and loin. This 
s in high season at Christmas, but lasts all the year. 

Grass Lamb comes in season in April or May; ac- 
X)rdingto the season of the year, and holds good till 
he middle of August. 

To force a Quarter of Lamb. 

2vT a long slit on the back side of a large leg of lamb, 
md take out the meat ; but be careful that you do not 
ieface the other side. Chop the meat small with 
jome marrow, half a pound ot beef suet, some oysters, 
m anchovy washed, an onion, some sweet herbs, a 
ittle iemon-peel, and some mace and nutmeg. Beat 
these all together in a mortar, and stuff up the leg in 
the shape it was before. Sew it up, and rub it all 
3ver with the yolks of eggs well beaten. Spit it, flour 
it all over, lay it to the fire, and baste it with butter, 
and an hour will roast it. In the mean time, cut the 
loin into steaks^, season them with pepper, salt, nut- 
meg, lemon-peel cut fine, and a few herbs. Fry them 
in fresh butter till they are of a fine brown ; then pour 
3Ut all the butter, put in a quarter of a pint of white 
(vine, shake it about, and then add half a pint of strong 
gravy, in which has been boiled some good spice, a 
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quartft of a pint of ousters ahd their liquor, some 
mushrooms and a spoonful of their pickle, a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and the yolk of an egg' finely 
beaten. Stir all these together till they be properly 
thick, and then lay your leg of lamb in the dish, and. 
the loin round it. Pour the sauce over them, garnish 
with lemon, and send it up to table. 

Txoo Hind Quarters of Lamb with Spinach: 

Truss the knuckles of two quarters of lamb in nicehi 
and lay them to soak two or Arte hours m some milkr 
a little salt, two or three onions and some parsley. 
Put them into boiling water, but do not let there be 
too much of it. Put in some flour and water well 

• mixed, a lemon or two pared and sliced, a bit of suet, 
and a small bunch of onions and parsley. Stjr it well 
from the bottom, boil it gently, and these ingredients 
will make it exceedingly white. Prepare your spi« 
nach, and put to it about a pint of cream, a bit of butter 
mixed with flour, a little pepper, salt, and nutmeg. 
Then stir it over a slow fire till it is of a nice consis- 
tence, squeeze in the juice of a lemon, pour it into the 
dish, and put your lamb upon it ; but take care first to 

' . drain it from the fat and water, and take off any of the 
seasoning that may hang to it. 

A Shoulder of Lamb Neighbour-Fashion. 

Make a forcemeat of roasted fowls, calPs udder or 
suef, bread crumbs soaked in cream, chopped parsley, 
shalots, pepper, salt, and four yolks ot eggs finflf 
beaten. Have ready a shoulder of Iamb halNroasted, 
•fill the shoulder with this forcemeat, and make it as 
roupd as possible. Fasten it well, that the forcemeat 
may not get out ; then lard it, and stew it in broth, 
with a bundle of syveet herbs. When done, strain the 
sauce through a sieve, reduce it to a glaze, and glaze 
the larded part. Put to it what other sauce you 
please, and send it up to table. 
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To fry a Neck or Loin of Lamb. 
fiTiKG cut your neck or loin into steaks, beat them 
id) a rolling-pin, season them with a little salt, cover 
icm close, and fry them in half a pint of ale. When 
Kj are done enough, take them out of the pan, lajr 
lemia a plate before the fire to keep hot, and pour 
I! out of the pan into a bason. Then put in half a 
int of white wine, a few capers, the yolks of two 
gn finely beaten, with a little nutmeg and salt. Add 
)this the liquor they were fried in, and keep stirring 
lonewayallthetimetillitbethick. Then putin the 
mb, keep shaking it for a minute or two, lay the 
^s in the dish, and pour the sauce over them, 
iirniih with some parsley crisped before the fire, and 
md them up to table. 

To ragoo Lamb, 
'ITT the knuckle bone ofFa fore quarter of lamb, lard 
:wi(h little thin bits of bacon, flour it, fry it of a fine 
iDwn, and then put it into an earthen pot orstew-pan, 
ut to it a quart of broth or good gravy, a bundle of 
nb% a little mace, two or three cloves, and a little 
rtwle pepper. Cover it close, and let it stew pretty 
>st for half an hour. Pour the liquor all out, strain it» 
Kpthe lamb hot In the pot till the sauce be ready. 
Tate half a pint of oysters, flour them, fry them 
n>wn, drain out all the fat clear that you fried them 
Dtaod skim, all the fat off the gravy. Then pour it 
the oysters, put in an anchovy, and two spoonfuls 
f either red or _ white wine. Boil all together till 
bere be only just enough for sauce, add some fresh 
iiahrooms, if you can get them, and some pickled, 
Hth a spoonful of the pickle, or the juice of half a 
^mon; Lay your lamb in the dish, pour the sauce 
fer it, garnish with lemon, and serve it up. 

Tojbrce a Leg of Lamb. 
AKsaleg of lamb, and.with'a ^arp knife cut out 
Ithe meat, but leave the skin whole, and the fat en 
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it. Make the meat you cut out into the followir 
forcemeat : To two pounds of meat put two pourv 
of beef suet finely chopped. Take away all the sk 
and suet from the meat, and mix it with four spoonfi 
of grated bread, eight or ten cloves, five or six larj 
blades of mace dried and finely beaten, half a large ni 
meg grated, a little pepper and salt, some lemon-pe 
cut fine, a very little thyme, some parsley, and fc 
eggs. Mix all together, and put it into the skin, 
nearly as you can into the same shape it was befor 
Sew it up, roast it, and baste it with butter. Cut tl 
loin into steaks^ and fry it nicely: Lay the leg c 
the dish, and the loin round it, with stewed caul 
flowers, if you like them, all round upon the loi 
Pour a pint of good gravy into the dish, and sen 
it up to table. 

To boil a Leg of Lamb, 

Boil a leg of lamb an hour, which will be sufliciei 
to do it. Take the loin and cut it ifato steaks, di 
them into a few bread-crumbs and egg, and fry thei 
nice and brown. Boil a good deal ofspinach, and la 
it in a dish. Put the leg in the middle, lay the loi 
round, and garnish with an orange quartered. Pi 
some butter in a cup, and send the dish up to table. 

To dress a Lamb's Head. 

Having boiled a head and pluck tender, and har 
ipg taken care not to do the liver too much, take ou 
the head, and cut it in all directions with a knife 
Then grate some nutmeg over it, and lay it in a disl 
before a good fire. Grate some crumbs of bread, and 
some sweet herbs rubbed, a little lemon-peel find) 
chopped, and a very little pepper and salt. Strev 
these over the head, and baste it with a little butter 
Then throw a little flour over it, and just as it is doni 
baste it and dredge it. Take half the liver, the lights 
the heart and tongue, and chop them very small, witl 
six or eight spoonfuls of gravy or water. First shak 
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some flour over the meat, and stir it together ; then put 
f: into the gravy or water, a large piece of butter rolled 
r in flour, a little pepper and salt, and the gravy that 
* runs from the head into the dish. Simmer them all 
? -together a few minutes, and add half a spoonful of vi- 
: negar. Pour it into your dishs and lay the head in the 
I middle of the mincemeat. Have ready the other half 
of the liver cut thin, with some slices of broiled bacon, 
and lay them round the head. Garnish with lemon. 

To stew a Lamb's Head. 

?IR$T wash it and pick it very clean, and then lay 
ititi water for an hour. Take out the brains, and with 
a sharp knife carefully extract the tongue and the 
bones 5 but take particular care that you do not break 
the meat. Then take out the eyes. Take two pounds 
of veal, and two pounds of beef suet, a very little thyme, 
a good piece of lemon-peel finely minced, a nutmeg 

Sted, and two anchovies. Chop all these well toge- 
r, grate two stale rolls, and mix all with the yolks 
of four eggs. Save enough of this meat to make about 
twiaty balls. Take half a pint of fresh mushrooms, 
clean peeled and washed, or pickled cockles. First 
stew your oysters, and put to them two quarts of gravy, 
with a blade or two of mace, and then mix all these 
together. Tie the head with packthread, cover it 
dose, and let it stew two hours. . In the mean time, 
beat up the brains with some lemon-peel finely minced, 
a little chopped parsley, half a grated nutmeg, and the 
jolk of an egg. Fry the brains in little cakes in boiling 
dripping, then fry the balls, and keep them both hot. 
Tu:e half an ounce of truffles and morels, and strain 
the gravy the head was stewed in, put it to the truffles 
and morels, with a few mushrooms, and boil all toge- 
ther. Then put in the rest of the brains that are not 
6ied, and stew them together a minute or two. Pour 
this over the head, lay the fried brains and balls round 
itj garnisb with lemon, and send it up to table. 
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A LamVs Head Condi-Fashion. 

Do a lamb*s head in a white braze, and serve it \ 
with a sauce made of verjuice, three yolks of eggs, pe 
per, salt, a piece of butter, chopped parsley scakk 
and a little nutmeg. Serve these up with the head. 

Lamb's Head and Pluck. 

Having skinned and split a lamb's head, take tl 
black part out of the eyes, and wash and clean the hes 
perfectly well. Lay it in warm water till it loo! 
white, and then wash and clean the pluck, take off tl 
gall, and lay them in water. Boil it half/dn hour, ai 
then mince your heart', liver, and lights, very sma 
Put the mince-meat into a tossing-pan, with a quart 
mutton gravy, a little catchup, pepper and salt, ai 
half a lemon. Thicken it with flour and butter, 
spoonful of good cream, and just give it a boil. Whe 
your head is enough, rub it over with the yolk of s 
egg, strew over it bread crumbs, a little shred parsle 
pepper and salt. Thicken it well with butter, ar 
brown it before the fire, or with a salamander. Pi 
the mince-meat into the dish, and lay the head over i 
You may send it up to table with a lemon or pick 
for garnish. 

To fry a Loin of Lamb. 

Cut a loin of lamb into chops, and rub them ove 
on both sides with the yolks of eggs; sprinkle ovc 
them some bread crumbs, a little parsley, thyme, mar 
joraip, and winter savory, and lemon-peel very find] 
chopped. Fry them in butter till they be ot a nip 
brown, garnish with plenty of crisped parsley, andsenc 
them up to table. 

Lamb baked tvith Rice. 

Half roast either a neck or loin of lamb, and thei 
cut it into steaks. Boil half a pound of rice ten ini 
nutes in water, and put to it a quart of gopci gravj 
with a little nutmeg, and two or three blades of mace 
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Do it over a slow fire or stove till the rice begins to 
thicken. Then take it off, stir in a pound of butter, 
and when that is quite melted, stir in the yolks of six 
eggslfinely beaten. Butter a dish all ovet*, put a little 
pepper and salt to the steaks, dip thehl into a little 
melted butter, and lay them in the dish. Pour over 
them the gravy that comes from them, and then the rice. 
I Pour over all the yolks of three eggs finely beaten, send 
\ it to the oven, and little more than half an hour will 
baVe it. 

Grass Lamb Steaks. 

CvT a loin of lamb into steaks, pepper and salt, and 
fry theAtt. When they are enough, put them into a 
^ish, and pour out the butler. Shake a little flour into 
the pan, pour in a little beef broth, a little catchup and 
walnut-pickle. Boil this up, and keep stirring it all 
the time. Put in the steaks, give them a shake round, 
garnish with crisped parsley, and send them up to 
table. 

La7}ib Chops lai^ded. 

Take the best end of a neck of lamb, and cut it into 
chops. Lard one side of them, and season them with 
beaten cloves, mace, nutmeg, and a little pepper and 
salt. Put them into a stew-pan, the larded side upper- 
most, and put in half a pint of gravy, a gill of white 
^ine, an onion, and a bundle of sweet herbs. Stew 
them gently till they be tender. Take out the chops, 
dcim the fat ofFclean,and takeout the onion and sweet 
herbs. Thicken the gravy \Tlth a little butter rolled 
in flour, and add a spoonful of browning, a spoonful of 
catchup, and one of lemon pickle. Boil it up till it be 
properly smooth, put in the chops the larded side down- 
wards, give them a gentle stew for a minute or two, 
and then take them out. Put them in the dish, with 
the larded side uppermost, and pour the sauce over 
diem. You may garnish with lemon or pickles of any 
sorL 

Lamb Chops en Casarole. 

Put «ome yolk of eggs on both sides some chops cut 
off a loin of.lamb, and strew bread crumbs over theiti, 
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with a little cloves and mace, pepper and salt n 
t^ry them of a nice light brown, an^ put them ro 
dish as close as you can ; but leave a hole in the 
die to put in the following sauce — Take all so 
sweet herbs and parsley finely chopped, and stew 
a little in some good thick gravy. Garnish with ci 
parsley. 

To dress Lfzmb's Bits. 

Take some lambs stones and skin and split 
Lay them on a dry cloth with the sweetbreads a 
ver, and dredge them well with flour. Fry the 
boiling lard or butter till they be of a light browr 
then lay them on a sieve to drain. Fry a good quj 
of parsley, and lay your bits in the dish, and you 
sle'y in lumps over it. Pour melted butter round 
and send them up to table. 

Lamb's Szveetbreads. 

Having blanched your sweetbreads, put them 
tie time into cold water. Then put them into a 
pan with a ladle of broth, some pepper, salt, a 
bunch of green onions, and a blade of mace. Sti 
bit of butter with some flour, and stew them all i 
half an hour. Have ready two or three eggs well b 
in cream, with a little minced parsley and nul 
Put in some ready boiled tops of asparagus, an( 
them into your other articles ; but take great can 
it does not curdle. Add some lemon or orange 
and send it to table. — Ydu may make it a prettj 
by the addition of peas, young gooseberries, or k 
beans. 

Lamb Stones and Sweetbreads fricasseed. 

Blanch, parboil, and slice some lamb stones, 
flour three or four sweetbreads; but if they be 
thick, cut them in two. Take the yolks of six 
eggs whole, a few pistachio-nut kernels, and a 
large oysters. Fry all these till they are of a fine br 
tl 1 pour put all the butter, and add a pint of di 
avy^ the lamb stones, some asparagus- tops aboi 
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inch long, some ?rated nutmeg, a little pepper and 
saltj two shalots shred small, and a glass ot white wine. 
Stew all these together for ten minutes, and then add 
the yolks of three eggs finely beaten, with a little . 
cream, and a little beaten mace. Stir all together till 
it is of a fine thickness, then garnish with lemon, and 
send it up to table. 

To fry Lambs Rumps. 

\ Braze or boil your rumps, and make a light batter 
i offlour, one egg, a little salt, white wine, and a littk 
[. oil. Fry them of a good brown colour, and serve them 
[ up with fried parsley round them. You may put to 
them any sauce you like best. 

Lamb Cutlets fricasseed. 

Take a leg of lamb, and cut it into thin cutlets 
cross the grain, and put them into a stew-pan. Make 
some good broth with the bones, shanks, &c. enough 
to cover the cutlets. Put it iiito the stew-pan, and co- 
ver it with a bundle of sweet herbs, an onion, a little 
. dove and mace tied in a muslin rag, and s^ew them 
, gently for ten minutes. Then take out the cutlets, 
s^iin off the fat, and take out the sweet herbs and 
Biace. Thicken it with butter rolled in flour, season it 
^h salt and a little chyan pepper -, put in a few 
mushrooms, truffles, and morels, clean washed; some 
fincemeat balls, three yolks of eggs beat up in half a 
pintof cream, and some nutmeg grated. Keep stir- 
ring it one way till it be thick and smooth, and then 
put in your cutlets. Give them a toss up, take them 
out with a fork, and lay them in a dish. Pour the 
«^eover them, garnish with beet-root and lemon, and 
wd them up to table. 

Lambs Ears with Sorrel. 

h London such things as these, or calves ^ars, ui!;, 
or the cars of sheep, ready for use, as well a> ;:; v. ;,^' 
other great market towns, are always to be ik^: *A ^':^ 
Mchers or tripe-men. About a dozen ^A ^i.^w ^^^^ 
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will make a small dish^ and these must be stewed ten- 
der in a braze. Take a large handful of sorrel, chop it 
a little, and stew it in a spoonful of broth and a morsel 
of butter. Pour in a small ladle of cullis, grate some 
nutmeg, and put in a little pepper and salt. Stew it a 
few mijnutes, twist up the cars nicely, and dish it up. 



CHAP. VI. 

VARIOUS METHODS OF DRESSING PORK. 



Pieces in a Hog. 

THE Head, and Inwards, including the haslet, 
which are the liver and crow, kidney and skirts.. 
Also the chitterlins and the guts, which are cleansed 
for sausages. 

The Fore Quarter is the fore loin and spring. If 
it be a large hog, you may cut ofFa spare-rib. 

The Hind Quarter consists of only the kg and 
loin. 1 

A Bacon Hog is cut in a different manner, because 
of making hams, bacon and pickled pork. H^re you 
have fine spare-ribs, chines, and griskins, and fat for 
hog's lard. The liver and crow are much admired 
fried with bacon ^ the feet and ears are both equally 
good soused. 

Pork comes in season at Bartholomew-tide, and 
holds good till about Lady-day, 

Tq stuff a Chine of Pork. 

Hang up a chine of pork for four or five days, and 
then make four holes in the lean. Stuff it with a little 
of the fat leaf chopped very small, some parsley, thyme,, 
a little sage a;id shalot cut very fine, and seasoned with 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg. You may stuff it as Uiick 
0^ you chopsQ. Put some good gravy into th« dish, for 
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sauce use apple-sauce and potatoes, and send it up to 
table. 

Chine of Pork zuith Poivrade Sauce. 

Let a chine lie in salt about three days, then roast 
It, and serve it up with sauce poivrade, which is made 
in the following manner : Take a little butter, sliced 
onion, pieces of carrot, parsley root, two cloves of gar- 
lic, and two spice cloves. Soak alf together till it 
takes colour, and then add some cullis, a little vinegar 
and broth, salt and pepper. Boil it to the consistence 
of sauces, and skim and strain it for use. 

To barbacue a Leg of Pork. 

Roast a leg of pork before a good fire, put into the 

drippinff-pan two bottles of red wine, and baste your 

pork with it ail the time it is roasting. When it is 

enough, take up what is left in the pan, put to it two 

anchovies, the yolks of three eggs, boiled hard and 

finely pounded, with a quarter of a pound of butter 

and half a lemon, a bunch of sweet herbs, a tea-spoon- 

iul of lemon pickle, and a spoonful of catchup. Boil 

these a few minutes, then take up your pork, and cut 

the skin down from the bottom of the flank in rows an 

inch broad, raise every other row, and roll it to the 

shank. Strain your sauc^, and pour it in boiling hot. 

Garnish with oyster patties and green parsley, and send 

it up' to table. 

To boil pickled Pork. 

Your pickled pork must be put in when the water 
boils, and if it be a middling piece, an hour will boil 
it ; tf it be a very large piece, it will require an hour 
and a half, or two hours. If you boil pickled pork too 
long; it will go to a jelly; but you may easily know 
when it is done by tiyingit with a fork. Pork hi ge- 
neral should be well boiled ; a leg of six pounds will 
take two hours ; the hand mustbeboilea till very ten- 
der. Peas-pudding, savoys, or any sorts of greens, 
may be served up with it. 
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To broil Pork Steaks. 

When your pork steaks are enough, for they reqi 
more broiling than mutton chops, put in a little g 
gravy. Strew over them a little sage, rubbed very f 
which gives them a very agreeable taste. Remem 
not to cut them too thick. 

Other Methods of dressing Pork Steaks. 

Take a neck of pork that has been kept sometii 
cut it into steaks, and pare them properly. You r 
dress them, in every respect, as veal cutlets, and ir 
many different ways, serving them up with any sort 
stewed greens or sauces. 

Pork Cutlets dressed another Way. 

Having skinned a loin of pork, divide it into ( 
lets. Strew over them some parsley and thyme 
small, with some pepper, salt, and grated bread c 
them, and firy themot a fine brown. Take some g( 
gravy, a spoonful of ready-made mustard, and two s 
lots shred fine. Boil these together over the fire, thiol 
with a pieceof butter rolled in flour, ^nd a little vi 
gar, if agreeable. Put the cutlets into a hot dish, p 
the sauce over them, and send them up to table. 

To roast a Pig. 

Take a fine young fat pig, and stick it Just above 
breast bone ; but mind that your knif^ touches 
heart of it, otherwise it will be a long time in dyi 
When it is dead, put it a few minutes into cold wa 
and then rub it over with a little rosin beat exceedir 
fine, or with its own blood. Put it for half a min 
into a pail of scalding water, and then take it < 
Lay it on a clean table, and pull oflTthe hair as quid 
possible; but if it docs not come clean off, put it 
again. When you have made it perfectly clear of 
hair, was^ it in .warm water, and then in two or th 
cold waters, fo prevent the rosin tasting. Cut off 
V fort feet at the first joint, make a slit down the be 
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uid take out all the entrails. Put the lirer, heart, and 
lights, to the pettitoes, wash it well with cold water, 
d^it exceedingly well with a cloth, and bang it up. 
WIkd tou roast it, put in a little shred sage, a tca- 
ipoonful of black pepper, t\\*o of salt, and a crust of 
brown bread. Spit your pig, and sew it up. Lay it 
down to a brisk clear 6re, with a pig-plate hung in the 
middle of the fire. When your pig is warm, put a 
lump ot butter in a cloth, and rub your pig often 
vith it while it is roasting. A large one will require 
anbour and a half roasting. When your pig it of a 
fine brown, and the steam draws near the fire, take a 
clean cloth, rub your pig quite dry, then rub it •**!! 
with a little cold butter, and it will help it to '.r!i;/. 
Take a sharp knife, cut off the head, take off tht '.o._if, 
and then take off the ears and ja'.v-Lori«, -aWj.^. i:, ti! 
in two. When you have cut the jjig dowr* ti^. &»/./, 
which must be done before you draw tKc ipi* ', .*, la j 
your pig back to back on thcdiih, tr.-; ji-* '„'. »-»^a 
ade, the ears on each shoulder, a:.-i y,^: '.:. y,.i 
Wice, garnish with a crust of brow;, irej/i jrri-'fti, 
and send it up to table. 

To bake a Pig. 
When you cannot conveniently r'.a,: s ;,'?, ', ,r a.", 
obliged to bake it, lay it in a diih, ~ , ^r r i-'X ■<.. 
wer.and rub it well with Lutt*:r. Vy-.v.-.: ':.'-. "...^ ,-. 
which you intend to bake it, an'i yj.t it Ir.r;, ri,i» vf-r. 
As soon as it isenough, take it ou:, r^b ;; '/.-^r >**:.-, r» 
hottered cloth, and put it into the over. aga!:. r'.-,', t- , , 
d^. Then take it out, lay it in th<- 'i!.., hrA ' .' .- 
up. Carefully skim off all the fat fror.-. *:-.> -:,.-. .• -/*. 
hakedin.and takecare »>tihe goo^ ^ra-/ :.<- ."-;.*.■ t 
at the bottom. To this add a ::::;^ '.■-.■k. ;■••-,- , >, -, 
apiece of butter rolled in fio.r, a'-: v. . ,, f' . 

itintothe dish, wish the brair.i ar-. • .'- >,-■ ,;, : .■ 
bcUy, and serve it up. 

To barbacif a F;;. 
Havivg managed a pig, of n^r:* ',r "::. -. '. !. . . 

iveryrespect as for roaitir.^, Ziixa % .' . ■ ' • . . 4 
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few sage leaves, the liver of the pig, and tveo an 
vies boned, washed, and cut very small. Put t 
into a mortar with some crumbs of bread, a quarti 
a pound of butter, a very little chyan pepper, and 
a pint of Madeira wine. Beat them to a paste, 
sew it up in the pig. Lay it down at a great dist: 
from a large brisk fire, and singe it well. Put intc 
dripping-pan two bottles of Madeira wine, and I 
it well ail the time it is roasting. As soon as it is 
roasted^ put into the dripping-pan two French i 
and if there be not wine enough in the dripping- 
put in more. When the pig is nearly done, take 
the rolls and sauce, and put them into a sauce 
with an anchovy cut small, a bunch of sweet h( 
and the juice of a lemon. Take up the pig, pu 
apple in its mouth,* and a roll on each side. Sl 
the sauce over it, and send it up to table. 

Another Method. 

Take a pig of ten weeks old, and treat it in the s 
manner as for roasting. Make a forcemeat of 
anchovies, six sage leaves, and the liver of the pig 
chopped very small. Put them into a marble mo 
with the crumb of a half-penny loaf, four ounce 
butter, half a tea-spoonful of chyan pepper, and h 
pint of red wine. Beat then all together to a p 
put it into the pig's belly, and sew it up. Put 
pig down at a good distance before a brisk fire, 
if will take four hours roasting. Singe your pig ' 
and put into your dripping-pan three bottles of 
wine, and baste it with the wine all the time 
roasting. When it is half-roasted, put under 
pig twopenny loaves, and if there be not wine eno 
put in more. When your pig is nearly enough, 
the loaves and sauce out of the dripping-pan, anc 
to it an anchovy chopped small, a bundle of s 
herbs, and half a lemon. Boil it a few minutes, < 
your pig, put a small lemon in its mouth, and a 
on each side. J>train your sauce, and pour it bo 
bot on the pig. Gjarnish with barberries and slic 
l^mon. 
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Hind Quarter of a Pig dressed Lamb Fashion. 
XkXZ the hind quarter of a large roasting pig, at thfe 
[ime of the year when Iiousc-lamb is very dear. Take off 
the skin and roast it, and it will eat like lamb. Half 
an hour will roast it. You may serve up with it either 
a alad or mint sauce- 

A Pig au Pire Duillet. 
Havihg cut off the head, and quartered the pig, lard 
the quarters with bacon, and season them with mace, 
cloves, pepper, nutmeg, and salt. Put a layer of fat 
bacon at the bottom of a kettle, lay the head in the 
middle, and the quarters round. Then put in a bay- 
leaf, an onion sliced, lemon, carrots, parsnips, parslev, 
um) chives. Cover it again with bacon, stew it for 
labour, and then take it up. Put your pig into a 
stew-pan or kettle, pour in a bottle of white wine, 
co?erit close, and let it stew an hour very softly. If 
fou intend to serve it up cold, let it stand till it be cold, 
dtendrain it well, and wipe it to make it look white. 
Lay It in a dish with the head in the middle, and the 
(juarters round, and throw some green parsley all oyer 
it. Indeed either of the quarters, laid in water-cresses, . 
is a pretty little dish. If you intend to serve it up ho^ 
while your pig is stewing in the wine, take the first 
ravy it was stewed in, and strain it; skim off all the 
Bt, take a sweetbread cut in five or six slices, some 
truffles, morels, and mushrooms. Stew these all to- 
gether till they are enough, then thicken it with the 
yolts of two eggs, or a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and when your pig is enough, take it out and lay it in 
the dish. Put the wine it was stewed in to the ragoo, 
then pour all over the pig, garnish with leni.on, and 
send It to table. 

To dress a Pig the Fretich Method-. 
Hatikg spitted your pig, lay it down to the fire, and 
let it roast-till it be thoroughly warm. Then cut it off 
die ipit, and divide it into twenty pieces. Set them 
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to stew in half a pint of white wine and a pint of strong 
broth, seasoned with grated nutmeg, pepper, two 
onions cut small, and a little stripped thyme. When 
it has stewed about an hour, put to it half a pipt of 
strong gravy, a piece of butter rolled in flour, some 
anchovies, and a spoonful of vinegar or mushroom 
pickle. When it is enough, pat it in your dish, pour the 
gravy over it, garnish with orange and lemon, and 
serv€ it up. 

A Pig Matelot. 

First gut and scald your pig, and cut off the head 
and pettitoes. Cut your pig into quarters, and put 
them with the head and toes into cold water. Cover 
the bottom of a stew-pan with slices of bacon, and put 
the quarters over them, with the pettitoes, and the 
head cut into two. Season all with pepper, salt, 
thyme, and onion, and put in a bottle of white wine. 
Lay over it more slices of bacon, put to it a quart of 
water, and let it boil. Skin and gut two large eels, 
and cut them into pieces about five or six inches long. 
When your pig is half done, put in your eels ; then 
boil a dozen or large craw-fish, cut off the claws, and 
take off the shells of the tails. When the pig and eels 
are enough, lay your pig in the dish, and the pettitoes 
round it; but do not put in the head, as that will be a 
pretty dish of itself when cold. Then lay your eels 
and craw-fish over them, and take the Hquorthey were 
stewed in. Skim off all the fat, and add to it half a 
pint of strong gravy, thicken it with a little piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and a spoonful of browning, and 
pour it over. You may fry the brains, and lay them 
round and all over the dish. Garnish with craw-fish 
and lemon, and send it up to table. 

A Pig in Jelly. 

Quarter a pig, and put it into a stew-pan, with a 
calf s foot, the pig's feet, a pint of Rhenish wine, the 
juice of four lemons, a quart of water, three or four 
blades of mace, two or three clo\^es, some salt, and a 
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little piece of lemon-peel. Do these for two 
s over a stove or very slow fire, and then take it 

Lay the pig io your dish, strain the liquor^ and 
D the jelly is cold, skim off the fat, and leave the 
ing at the bottom. Beat up the whites of six eggs, 
it with the jelly about ten minutes, and strain it 
Ectly clear. Pour the jelly over your pig, and 
; it up cold in the jelly. 

To collar a Pi-^. 
LE a fine young roasting pig, kill it as before di- 
:d, dress off the hair, and draw it. Wash it clean, 
t open from one end to the other, and take out 
le bones. Rub it all over with pepper and salt, 
tie cloves and mace finely beaten, six sage-leaves, 
sweet herbs, chopped small. Roll up your pig 
t and bind it with a fillet. Fill the pot you intend 
oil it in with soft water, a bunch or sweet herbs, 
e pepper-corns, some cloves, mace, a handful of 

and a pint of vinegar. When the liquor boils, 
in your pig ; boil it till it is tender, and then take 
[>. When it is almost cold, bind it over a^aio, 
it into an earthen pan, pour over it the liquor your 
was boiled io, and always keep it covered. When 

want it for use, take it out of the pan, untie the 
[ as for as you want to cut it, and then cut it into 
s, and lay them in your dish. Garnish with pars- 
and send it up to table. 

To boil Pig's Petliloes. 
.L the heart, liver, and lights of one or more pigs 
minutes, and then shred them pretty small. Let 
feet boil till they are pretty tender, and then take 
nout and split them. Thicken your gravy with 
T and butter, put in your mince-meat, a slice of le- 
1, a spoonful of white wine, a little salt, and let 
m boil a httle. Beat the yolk of an egg, add to It 
ispoonfulsof good cream, and a little grated nut- 
J. Put in your pettitoes, shake them over the 
I but do not let them boil. Lay sippets round your 
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dish, pour in your mincemeat, lay the feet over them, 
the skin side upwards, and serve them up. 

Another Method to dress Pig*s Pettitoes. 

Put into a saucepan half a pint of water, a blade of 
mace> a little whole pepper, a bundle of sweet herbs, 
an onion, and then put in your pettitoes. After they 
have boiled five minutes, take out the liver, lights, and 
heart ; mince them very fine, grate a little nutmeg 
over them, and shake a little flour on them. Let the 
feet do till they are tender, and then take them out 
and strain the liquor. Put all together with a littk 
salt, and a piece of butter as big as a walnut, into a 
saucepan. Shake it often, let them simmer five or six 
minutes, and then cut some toasted sippets, and lay 
them round the dish. Lay the mincemeat ^nd sauce 
in the middle, and the pettitoes split round it. Adid 
thejuiceof half. a lemon, or a little vinegar, and scrf6 
them up. 

PiYs Feet and Ears ragooed. 

Boil the feet and ears, split the feet down the middle, 
and cut the ears into narrow slices. Dip them into 
butter, and frv them of a nice brown. Put a little 
beef gravy in a tossing-pan, with a tea-spootiful of 
lemon pickle, a large one of mushroom catchup, 
the same of browning, and a little salt. Thicken it 
with a lump of butter rolled in flour, and pift in your 
feet and ears. Let them boil gently, and when they 
are enough, lay your feet in the middle of the dish, and 
the ears round them. Then strain your gravy, pour 
it over them, garnish with crisped parsley, and send 
it up to table. 

Another Method. 

Having taken them out of the sauce, split them, dip 
tffem in egg, and then in crumbs of bread and chopped 
parsley. Fry them in hog's lard, and drain them. 
Cut the ears in long narrow slips, flour them, and put 
them into some good gravy. Add some catchups 
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pels, and pickled mushrooms. Stew them^ then 
IT them into the dish^ and lay on the feet. They 
very good dipped in butter and fried^ and may he 
red up with melted butter and mustard. 



CHAP. VII. 

:ections for trussing poultry and game. 



S this work is intended for the use of the culinary 
L artist, as well in the country as in the town, it seems 
ispepsably necessary to give them some instructions 
.tiye to the properly trfssing of poultry; as it \% 
erally the case that most iamilies in the country 
sd their own poultry, where there is perhaps no 
ilterer at hand to perform the business of trussing, 
!ch must be done before they can be dreSsed ; and 
is so essential a point, that no cook ought to be 
srant of it. In order to prepare them for this busi- 
\ wc shall previously submit to their attention the 
}wing general directions. Be particularly careful 
t you clear the fowl of all the stubs ; and when you 
IV any kind of poultry, by all means avoid breaking 
gall^ as should that happen, it will be impossible 
you to remove the bitterness it will give to the 
\. Equal care must be taken to avoid breaking tha 
, joining to the gizzard, sts that will make the inside 
ty, and spoil the whole. Having given these gc- 
al preliminaries^ we shall now proceed to parti- 
ars. 

To truss Chickem. 

viNG properly picked your chickens, cut off the 
k close to the back ; then take out the crop, and 
h your middle finger loosen the liver and other mat- 
:. Cut off the vent, draw it clean, aud beat the 
BSt-boneflat with a rolling-pin. If they arc to be 
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boiled, cut off the nails, give the sinews a nick fen each 
side of the joint, put the feet in at the vent, and then 
peel the rump. Draw the skin tight over the legs, 
put a skewer in the first joint of the pinion, and bring 
the middle of the leg close. Put the skewer through 
the middle of the legs, and through the body, and do 
the same on the other side. Clean the gizzard, and 
take out the gall in the liver ; put them into the pini- 
ons, and turn the point on the back. If your chick- 
ens arc to be roasted, cut off the feet, put a skewer in 
the first joint of the pinions, and bring the middle of 
the leg close. Run the skewer through the middle of 
the leg, and through the body, and do the same on the 
other side. Put another skewer into the sidesman, 
put the legs between the apron and the sidesman, and 
run the skewer through. Having cleaned the liverand 
gizzard, put them In the pinions, turn the points ofl 
the back, and pull the breast skin over the neck. 

* To truss Fowls. • 

Pick, draw, and flatten the breasts of your fowls ill 
the same manner as directed for trussing chickens. 
If your fowl is for boiling, cut off the nails of the feet, 
and tuck them down close to the legs. Put your finger 
into the inside, and raise the skin of the legs ; then cut a 
hole in the top of the skin, and put the legs under. 
Put a skewer in the first joint of the pinion, bring the 
middle of the leg close to it, put the skewer through 
the middle of the leg, and through the body ; and then 
do the same on the other side. Having opened the 
gizzard, takeout the filth, and the gall out of the liver. 
Put the gizzard and the liver in the pinion, turn the 
points on the back, and tie a string over the tops of the 
legs to keep them in their proper place. If your fowl 
is to be roasted, put a skewer in the first joint of the 
pinion, and bring the middle of the leg close to it* 
rut the skewer through the middle of the leg, and 
through the body, and do the same on the other sidc# 
Put another skewer in the leg and through the sides 
man ; do the same on the other side, and then put 
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nother through the skin of the feet. Do not forget 
o cut off the nails of the feet. 

To ti^ss Turkeys. 

*iRST*nicely pick your turkey, break the leg bone 
lose to the foot, and draw out the strings from the 
highy in order to do which you must hang it on a 
ook fastened against a wail. Cut off the neck close 
3 the back ; but be sure to leave the crop skin suffici- 
ntly long to turn over the back. Then proceed to 
ike out the crop, and loosen the liver and gut at the 
iiroat end with your middle finger. Then cut off the 
enty and take out the gut. Pull out the gizzard wuth 
: crooked sharp-pointed iron, and the liver will soon 
allow; but be careful not to break the gall. Wipe 
be inside perfectly clean with a wet cloth ; and then 
at the breast bone through on each side close to the 
tack, .and draw the legs close to the crop. Then put 
L cloth on the breast, and beat the high bone down 
vith a rolling-pin till it lies flat. If your turkey is to 
K trussed for boiling, cut the legs off; then put your 
mddle finger into the inside, raise the skin or the legs, 
ud put them under the apron of the turkey. Put a 
dcewer into the joint of the wing and the middle joint 
of the leg, and run it through the body and the other 
leg and wing. The liv^r and gizzard must be put in 
Ac pinions , but be careful first to open the gizzard and 
tike out the filth, and the gall of the liver. Then turn 
the small end of the pinion on the back, and tie a pack- 
Aread over the ends of the legs to keep them in their 
phces. If the turkey is to be roasted, leave the legs 
OOy put a skewer in the joint of the wing, tuck the 
Inclose up, and put the skewer through the middle 
wthc legs and body. On the other side, put another 
ikcwer in %( the small part of the leg. Put it close on 
Ae outside of the sidesman, and put the skewer 
through, and the same on the other side. Put the 
Gfier and gizzard between the piniotis, and turn the 
po0it of the pinion on the back. Then put, close 
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above the pinioas, another skewer through the body of 
the turkey. 

To truss Turkei/ Polls. 

You must truss your turkey polts in the following man- 
ner : Take the neck from the head and body, but do 
not remove the neck skin. They are to be drawn in 
the same manner as a turkey. Put a skewer through 
the joint ofthc pinion, tuck the legs close up, run Inc 
skewer through the middle of the leg, through the 
body, and so on the other side. Cut off the under part 
of the bill, twist the skin of the neck round, and put 
the head on the point of the skewer, with the bill end 
forwards. Another skewer must be put in the sides- 
man, and the legs placed between the sidesman and 
apron on each sWe. Pass the skewer through all, and 
cut off the toe nails. You may use or omit the gte^ 
zard and liver, as you like. It is very common to laid 
them on the breast. 

To truss Geese. 

Pick and stub your goose clean, then cut the feet off 
at the joint, and the pinion off at the first joint. Cut 
off the neck almost close to the back ; but leave theskin 
of the neck long enough to turn over the back. Pull 
out the throat, and tie a knot at the end. With your 
middle finger loosen the liver and other matters at the 
breast end, and cut it open between the breast and 
the rump. I laving done this, draw out all the entrails> 
excepting the soal. Wipe it clean with a wet clotby 
and beat the breast-bone flat with a rolling-pin. Put 
a skewer into the wing, and draw the legs close up- 
Put the skewer through the middle of tne leg, and 
through the body, and the same on the other sid^- 
Put another skewer in the small of the leg, tuck \tc\os€ 
down to the sidesman, run it through, and do the saiii^ 
on the other side. Cut off the end of the vent^ ait^ 
make a hole large enough for the passage of the rump* 
as by these means it will much better keep in tli^ 
seasoning. Ducks are trussed in the same m^xmtf^ 
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€pt that the feet must be left on, and turned close 
he legs. 

To timss a Hare. 

T off the four legs at the first joint, raise the skin of 
back, and draw it over the hind legs. Leave the 
whole, draw the skin over the back and slip 
the fore legs. Cut the skin off the neck and head ; 
take care to leave the ears on, and mind to skin 
n. Take out the liver and other entrails, and draw 
OTt out of the vent. Cut the sinews that lie under 
oind legs, bring them up to the fore legs, put a 
Ntx through the hind leg, then through the fore leg 
er the joint, run it through the body, and do the 
e on the other side. Put another skewer through 
thick part of the hind legs and body, put the head 
veeii the shoulders, and run a skewer through to 
p it in its place. Put a skewer in each ear to make 
D stand erect, and tie a string round the middle of 
body, over the legs, to keep them in their place. 
oungfawn may be trussed just in the same manner, 
cpt that the ears must be cut off. Rabbits are 
d much in the same manner as hares, only observ- 
to cut off the ears close to the head. Cut open the 
t, and slit the legs about an inch upon each side of 
rump. Make the hind legs lie flat, and bring the 
s to the fore legs. Put a skewer into the hind 
then into the fore leg, and through the body, 
ig the head round, and put it on the skewer. If 
jvould roast two together, truss them at full length 
h SIX skewers run through them both, so that they 
f be properly fastened on the spit. 

To truss Pheasants and Partridges. 

•K them very clean, cut a slit at the back of the 
k, and take out the crop. I-^osen the liver and 
next the breast with your fore finger, and then cut 
the vent, and draw them. Cut off the pinion at the 
t joint, and wipe the inside with the pinion you 
t cut off. Beat the breast bone flat with a rolling* 

c SI 
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pin, put a skewer in the pinion, and bring the middle 
of the leg[s close. Then run the skewer through the 
legs, body, and the other pinion ; twist the heaa> and 
put it on the end of the skewer, with the bill fronting 
the breast. Put another skewer into the sidesman^ put 
the legs close on each side the apron, and then run the 
skewer through all. If you wish to make the pheasant, 
particularly it it be a cock, make a pleasing appear- 
ance on the table, leave the beautiful feathers on the 
hea5, and cover them gently with paper to prevent 
their being injured by the heat of the fire. .You may 
also save the long feathers in the tail to stick in the 
rump when roasted. If they are to be boiled^ put the 
legs in the same manner as trussing a fowl. All sorts 
ot moor-game are trussed in the same way. - 

To truss Woodcocks and Snipes. 

Great care must be taken in picking these birds, as 
they are exceedingly tender, especially when theyhap^ 
pen not to be quite fresh, and you must therefore DC 
very cautious how you handle them, as even the beat 
of vour hand will some times take off the skin, which 
will totally destroy the beautiful appearance of the 
bird. Pick them clean, cut the pinions of the first joints 
and with the handle of a knife beat the breast-bone 
flat. Turn the legs close to the thighs, and tie tbcffl 
together 'at the joints. Put the thighs close to the 
pinions^ put a slcewer into the pinions, and run it 
through the thighs, body, and the other pinion. Skitt 
the head, turn it, take out the eyes, and put the head 
on the point of the skewer, with the bill close to tb^ 
breast. Do not forget that these birds must never b^ 
drawn. 

To truss wild Fowl. 

Pick them clean, cut off the neck close to the bacl^* 
and whth your middle finger loosen the liver and gu^^ 
next the breast. Cut ofl^ the pinion at the first joini*' 
then cut a slit between the vent and the rump, anddra ^ 
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01 clean. Clean them properly with the long fea- 
rs on the wing, cut off the nails, and turn the feet 
e to the legs. Put a skewer in the pinion, pull the 
cloise to the breast, and run the skewer through 
legs, body, and the other pinion. Cut off the 
t,and put the rump through it. Wild fowls of any 
i may be trussed in the same manner. 

To truss Pigeo?is. 

viKG picked them clean, cut off the neck close to 
back, take out the crop, cut off the vent, and 
PIT out the guts and gizzard, but leave in the liver, 
a pigeon has no gall. If they are to be roasted, 
off tne toes, cut a slit in one of the legs, and put 

other through it. Draw the leg tight to the 
ion, put a skewer through the f)inions, legs, and 
y> and with the handle of a knife flatten the breast. 
an the gizzard, put it in one of the pinions, and 
1 the pomtson the back. If you intend to make a 
of them, you must cut the feet off at the joint, turn 

legs^ and stick them in the sides close to the 
ions. If they are to be stewed or boiled, you must 
them in the same manner. 

To truss Larks. 

:k them perfectly clean, cut off'their heads, and the 
lions of the first joint. Beat the breast-bone flat, 
n turn the feet close to the legs, and put one into 
• other. Draw out the gizzard, and run a skewer 
ough the middle of the bodies. Tie the skewer fast 
the spit ^hen you put them down to roast. In the 
DC manner you may treat wheat-ears, and other 
all birds. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



' VARIOUS METHODS OF DljtESSING POULTRY 



Pullets d la St. Menehout. 

TRUSS the legs in the body, slit them all alo 
the back, and spread them open on a table. 
Talce out the thigh-bones, and beat them with a re 
ing-pin. Then season them with pepper, salt, ma 
nutmeg, and sweet herbs. Take a pound' and a h 
of veal cut into thin slices, and put it into a stew-p 
of a convenient size, to stew the pullets in. Cover 
and set it over a stove or slow fire, and when it begi 
to stick to the pan, stir in a little flour, and shake t 
p^ about till it be a little brown. Then pour in 
much broth as will stew the pullets, stir it together, f 
in a little whole pepper, an onion, and a little piece 
bacon or ham. Put in your pullets, cover them do 
and let them stew half an hour. Then take them o 
lay them on the gridiron to brown on the inside, stn 
them over with the yolk of v. egg, some bread crura 
and baste them with a little butter. - Let them be 
a fine brown, and boil the gravy till there is ab( 
enougTi for sauce ; strain it, put in a few nnishrooi 
and a small piece of butter rolled in flour. Lay 1 
pullets in the dish, pour in the sauce, garnish w 
lemon, and send them to table. 

Chickens and Tongues. 
Boil half a dozen small chickens very white, boil a 
peel as many hogs tongues, boil a cauliflower wh 
m milk and water, and boil a good deal of spins 
green. Lay your cauliflower in the middle, the chi< 
ens close all round, the tqngues round them with i 
roots outwards, and the spinach in little heaps 
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tween the tongues. Garnish with little pieces of 
toasted bacon, and lay a small piece on each lon^e. 

ChtcieninJe'.ly. 
Let some jelty stand in a bowl till it be coxi, -and 
then liq' in a cold roasted chicken, with the breast 
dowii\rards. Fill up the bowl with jelly tliat h a l:r:£e 
warm, but as little wiirm as possible so aj no: to be ;<^r. 
When it is quite cold, set the bowl in waroi water, 
just to loosen the jelly, and then turn it oj:. Piit t>.e 
chicken into the jelly the day betbre it h wautc:. 

To force Ckickem. 
Having rather more than halt roasted your chicken;, 
take off the skin, then the meat, and chop :: irr^all 
with shred parsley and crumbs of brea-i. pepper, ar-d 
lalt, and a uttle cream. Then put ir. ihj me^:, ar.d 
dose the skin. You may brown it \\\{\; a saiair.ariC-.r, 
and serve it up with white muce. 

-n^frycA.lCr^k-.-u. 
Hatinc quartered your chickrn, r-h the cjE-crs 
\ with the yolk of an egg, ar.d -itrew cr. the— hrvs'l 
crumby pepper, salt, nutn;?^, 5ra::d le—'-r.-- -r^', s.r.-J 
cliopped parsley. Fry them. Th.:cV:r. v^rr.:- g-ivy 
wih a little flour, and add chysr., T.-i.".r-,-',-. :,-,-,-. i-zz, 
QT catchup, with a little lenronJLlce. V . „- ;: ir.;--, ihe 
&h with the chickens. 

To hroii ChUken-. 
HiTiso slit your chickens down the bEC*, -Jtzv^n 
Aem with pepper and siJt, and lay I'rjem cr. \':.i ■£-':d- 
"onovera clear tire, ar.d ar a s^tzi -iii::.',. ;. l^r 
theinsidc contince nest the rre v": ;: ,'; r.Ti.-!. '.,■■■.'.: 
^Qtt;then turn them, tak:r>5C£re ih.i ■:.-; r. ;■:.-. ;"': .j 
donot bum, and let tber. broil tiJ! ::. - . a-. -.:' a r::.'z 
ifown. Take some good gravy -,3— c, wh rorr.r: 
Biidiiuums, and gamhh with ierr-jr. :rf; I'l'.r .:',;;ed, 
■rf Ibe gizzard cut, slashed, arc troJ.*':, ** '•, ;.^:;;»cr, 
■irit. Or you may tnoil your crick*-:, ':. :.'.'^ :f,*;ow. 
nfanuv r; cutitdown the b&t.k, pe.:'.:-'^: hj^ vi.t it. 
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and broil it. Put over it white mushroom sauce, of 
melted butter with pickled mushrooms. 

To fricassee Chickens. 

Having skinned your chickens, and cut them into 
small pieces, wash them in warm water> and dry them 
very clean with a cloth. Season them with pepper 
and salt, and put them into a stew-pan with a little 
water, and a good piece of butter, a little lemon pic- 
kle, or half a "lemon, a glass of white wine, an an- 
chovy, a little mace and nutmeg, an onion stuck with 
cloves, a bunch of lemon-thyme, and sweet marjoram. 
Let these stew together till your chickens are tender, 
and then lay them on your dish. Thicken the gravy 
with flour and butter, and strain it. Beat the yolks of 
three eggs a little and mix them with a large teacup- 
ful of rich cream, and put it into your gravy. Shaie 
it over the fire, but do not let it boil, and pour it over 
your chickens. 

Chicken pulled. 

A CHICKEN that hsis been rather u(ider roasted is best 
for this purpose. Cut off the legs, rumps, and side- 
bones together, and pull all the white part in little 
flakes, free from any skin. Toss it up with a little 
cream, thicken with a piece of butter mixed with 
flour. Stir it till the butter is melted, and add t6 i^ 
mace finely ppunded, some whole pepper, salt, and ^ 
little lemon juice. Put this into a dish, lay the rumP 
in the middle, the legs at each end, peppered, salteOi 
and broiled, and send thism up to table. 

To dress Chickens tie Scotch Wat^* 
You must first singe your chickens, wash, and th^^ 
dry them in a clean cloth. Quarter them, 9nd put 
them into a saucepan with just water enough tp cov^^ 
them. Put in a little bunch of parsley, and som^ 
chopped, and a blade or two of ixiace. Cover thetf^ 
close down. Beat up five or six eggs with the whitest 
^nd pour them into the liquor as soon as it boil$, M^ 
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80on as they are enough, take out the bunch of 
parsley, and send them to table with the liquor in a 
deep dish. While they are doing, take care to pro- 
perly skim them. 

Chickens in Aspie. 

Take two small chickens, and put into them the 

pinions, livers, and gizzards^ with a piece of butter, 

and some pepper and salt. Cover them with fat 

bacoDy then with paper, run a long skewer through 

them, tie them to a spit, and roast them. When they 

ure cold, cut them up, put them into the following 

mice, shake them round in it, and let them lie a few 

mimites before they are dished. Take as much culiis 

It you shall want for sauce, heat it with small green 

OQions chopped, or shalot, a little tarragon and green 

mint, pepper and salt. 

Chickens d la Cavalier. 

Take as many chickens as you want, and truss them 
Si for boiling. Marinade them two hours in oil, with 
dices of peeled lemon, parsley, shalot, a clove of gar* 
liC| thyme, salt, and spices. Tie them up in slices 
of lard and paper, with as much of the marinade as 
70U can, and broil them on a slow fire. As soon as 
-tfciqr are done, take off the paper, lard, and herbs, 
™ serve them with any sauce you think the most 
^peeable. 

To slew Chickens. 

Having half boiled two fine chickens, take them up 
ma pewter dish,* and cut them up, separating every 
l|^int one from the other, and taking out the breast 
woes. If the liquor the chickens produce is not 
efficient, add a few spoonfuls of the water in which 
^ were boiled, and put in a blade of mace, and a 
fiUk salt Cover it close with another dish, and set 
H over fi stove or chaj(fing-dish of coals. Let it stew 
tiO the ^ckens are enough, and then send them hot 
llMde, This is ^ pretty dish for any sick person, ur 
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for a lady who lies in. In the same manner you ms 
dress partridges, moor-game, or rabbits. 

Another Method. 

Cut a chicken into pieces, and also a carp with tl 
roe, a dozen and a half of small onions, a slice 
ham, a bundle of parsley, some thyme, basil^ ai 
four cloves. Put all together in a stew-pan with 
piece of butter, and simmer it a little over a slow fir 
Put in some broth, a little white wine, flour, peppe 
and salt. Let it stew till the chicken is done, and tl 
8auc6 properly reduced. Then take out the lierl 
ancl ham, put in a chopped anchovy and a few capei 
and place the chicken on the dish. Skim the sauc 
and serve it with the meat, using fried bread f 
garnish. 

Artificial Chickens. 

Having made a rich forcemeat with chickens, ves 
or lamb, seasoned with pepper, salt, parsley, a shale 
a piece of fat bacon, a little butter, and the yolk 
an egg, work it up into the shape of chickens, puttir 
the foot of the bird you intend to imitate in tl 
middle, so as just to appear at the bottom. Roll tl 
forcemeat well in the yolk of an egg, then the cruml 
of bread, send them to the oven, and bake them 
a light brown ; but in order that they may not tou< 
each other, put them on tin pjate^ well buttere 
You may either send tliem to table dry, or with grai 
in the dish. Pigeons may be imitated the same waj 

Chicken Chirinsirate. 

Cut off the feet of your thickens, and beat tl 
breast-bone flat with a rolling-pin, but take care n* 
to break the (kin. Flour them, frv them in butt 
till they are of a fine brown, and then drain all tl 
fat out of the pan, but leave in the chickens. Ia 
over your chickens a pound of gravy-beef cut vc! 
thin, a piece of beef also cut thin, a little m&ce^ tv 
or three cloves, some whole pepper, an onion, 
small bunch of sweet herbs, and a piece of carrc 
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Then pour in a quart of boiling water, cover it close, 

and let it stew tor a quarter of an hour. Take out 

the chickens, and keep them hot. Let the gravy 

boil till it is quite rich and good, and then strain it 

off, and put it into your pan again, with tAvo spoonfuls 

of red wine, and a few mushrooms. Put in your 

chiclcens -again, and as soon as they are warm, take 

them up, lay them in your dish, and pour your sauce 

over them. Garnish with lemon and a few slices of 

ham broiled, and send them to table. 

Chickens Feet xcith Forcemeat. 

Pkocure as many chickens feet as you want, and 
strip off the skin by scalding them ; then tie ihcni 
up ma bundle, and stew them in a braze. Boil thcin 
tOlthey be tender, with a little seasoning, and t)]cn 
dry them in a cloth. You may make any kind of 

' forcemeat you please, and fill up the claws with if. 
Dip them into some beaten eggs, and strew over thf rn 

' crumbs of bread. Do it a second time, press it wi;j| 
WJj and fry them with plenty of lard. Serve them up 
without any sauce in the dish, with a heap of fri' d 
parsley under them. Fowls or chickens fcrt inak'r a 
PWty second dish, and may be done v;irio;j'» v/;jy:», 
rfther in a little brown sauce, with a>i>;ir:i;/'.i<t topn^ 
pWi artichoke bottoms, or in a fricasvc, fjt v/iili atky 
kind of white sauce. 

A Fowl ivith its oxen (J rat y. 

Having trussed a fowl as for boiJin;^, l^iH i? /j jit# 
wough with bacon, ham, and yA\\\*-j. Vm\ %\ ';,, a 
P*n c# its own size, with a little but*'..-, t/o vr u^^r 
.•ucesof peeled lemon, a bundle ot \'f^f.*\ ;.* •!, \\ »^i 
^es, sliced onions, carrots yy./'i, ':u.\ a \.u\r 
«oth, and a glass of white v.;:.'.-. vrv/ *;,« ?.-, *J',//j^ 
^^ they be done, skim, an'l /r:;.;* t*.* :.; ,* i ...*a 
f^eitwith the fowl. You r;,:.y or;,;^ h,* j./'.^j/, 
'f you have any objection to it. ' 



\ 
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Fmvls sliiffed. 

Bone your fowls, fill them with the following force* 
meat, and roast them. Take half a pound of beef 
suet, the meat of a fowl cut very small, and beat them 
in a mortar, with a pound of veal, some truffles, 
morels, and mushrooms, cut small, a few sweet herbs, 
and parsley shred fine, some grated nutmeg, pepper, 
silt, and grated lemon-peel — Have ready tor sauce, 
scxme good gravy, with truffles and morels. .You may 
lard the fowls, if you please. 

A Fowlforcedy with a Ragoo of Oysters. 

Stuff the craw of a fowl with a forcemeat, in which . 
are a dozen oysters. Cover the breast of the fowl 
with slices of bacon ; then put on a sheet of paper, 
and roast it. Take some cullis or good gravy, put in 
some oysters with their liquor stramed, a little mush- 
room powder or catchup, lemon-juice, and thickeoit 
with flour. Add some chyan and salt, if necessary, 
and boil it up. When the fowl is done, take off the 
bacon, and §end it to table with the sauce in the dish. 

To stezv a FoxvL 

Having trussed a fowl as for boiling, put it info a 
stew-pan with a piece of butter, chopped parsley, 
shalot, and mushrooms. Stew it on a slow fire about 
a quarter of an hour, turning it often. Then put it 
into another stew-rpan, with slices of veal and hattn, 
and all the first seasoning. Cover it with slices of 
bacon, stew it gently for a quarter of an hour longer, 
and then add a little whole pepper, and some salt, a 
little broth and white wine, and, having finished it on 
a slow fire, skim and strain th^ braze. When it is 

?[uite ready, squeeze in a lemon, wipe the fowl clean 
rom the fat, and serve it up. 

To force a Fowl. 

Pick a large fowl clean, cut it down the back, tak? 
out the entrails, and take the skin oflF whole. Cut 
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5 flesh from the bones, and chop it with half a pint 
oysters, an ounce of beef marrow, and a little 
pper and salt, mix it up with cream, lay the meat 
the bones, draw the skin over it, and sew up the 
ck. Cut large thin slices of bacon, lay them over 
i breast of your fowl, and tie the bacon on with a 
ckthread. It will take one hour roasting before a 
Klerate fire. Make a good brown gravy sauce, 
ur it into your dish, take the bacon off, lay in your 
wl, and serve it up, garnished with oysters, mush- 
Dms, or pickles. 

A Fowl with sharp Sauce. 

AVING trussed a fowl as for roasting, make a force- 
cat with scraped lard, or butter, a little tarragon, 
icrvil, bumet, garden-cress, pepper, salt, and the 
dks of two or three eggs. Stuff the fowl with it, 
xi make the sauce with a little cullis, a few of the 
MTC herbs pounded, two anchovies, and a few 
ipers. When it is done, strain it, add a little 
iore cullis, and a little mustard, pepper, and salt, 
l^arm it, but do not boil it, and send it up with your 
>asted fowl. 

To marinade a Foivl. 

AKE a large fowl, and with your finger raise the skin 
om the breast-bone. Cut a veal sweetbread very 
iJall, a few oysters, a few mushrooms, an anchovy, 
>nae pepper, a little nutmeg, some lemon-peel, and 
little thyme. Chop all together small, and mix it 
ith the yolk of an egg. Stuff it in between the 
Wn and flesh, but take care that you do not break 
leskin, and then stuff what oysters you please into 
lie body, of the fowl. If you chuse it, you may lard 
iie breast of your fowl with bacon. Paper the breast, 
nd roast it. Make a good gravy, garnish with lemon, 
nd send it up to table. 

A Fowl ^ la Braise. 

[iviNO trussed your fowl as for boiling, put over it 
layer of fat bacon, cut in pretty thin slices. Wraji 
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it round in beet-leaves, then in a veal caul, and put 
it into a large saucepan with three pints of water, a 
glass of Madeira wine,^ a bunch of sweet herbs, two 
or three blades of mace, and half a lemon. Stew it 
till it is quite tender, then take it up, and skim off the 
Yat. Thicken your gravy with- flour and butter, and 
strain it through a hair sieve. Put to it a pint of 
oysters, and a teacup full of thick cream. Keep 
shaking your tossing-pan over the fire, and when it 
has simmered a little, serve up your fowl with the 
bacon, beet-leaves, and caul on, and pour your sauce 
hot upon it. Garnish with barberries, or red beet- 
root. 

To hash Fowls. 

Having cut your fowl into pieces, put to it some 
gravy, with a little cream, some catchup, or muilh 
room powder,^grated lemon-peel, some nutmeg, a few 
oysters and . their liquor^ and a piece of butter rolkd 
in flour. Keep it stirring till the . butter rs melted, 
and then lay sippets round the dish. 

Another Method. 

Cut up your fowl as for eating, and put it into a 
tossing-pan, with half a pint of gravy, a tea-spoonful 
of lemon pickle, a little mushroom catchup, a slice of 
lemon, and thicken it with flour and butter. Just 
before you dish it up, put in a spoonful of good 
cream, lay sippets round your dish, and send it up to 
table. 

To ragoo Fowls. 

Having procured a large capon, or two pullets, cut oQ 
their pinions and feet, and tuck in the legs: Prepare 
your ragoo thus: Get a veal sweet-bread, or two of 
lambs, the fat liver of a turkey or fowls, some cock's 
stones, three or four mushrooms, and a thin slice 01 
two of lemon. Blanch all well with eggs, cut them 
into small dice, and stew them in a ladle of cullis. 
You may add to it three or four gizzards, and a fevi 
coxcombs» boiled till they are tender. Fill up the 
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bellies of your fowls or capon, and sew them up at 
both ends, but make a reserve of some of your ragoo 
to pour over them. Put them across upon a lark-spit, 
and tie them upon another. Lard them witl) bacon, 
coyer them with paper, and roast them gently, that 
th^ may be nice and white. Strew in a little minced 
parsley, and a little shalot. Squeeze in the juice of a 
fcmon or orange, and serve them up with the ragoo 
under them. 

A Fowl, Servant-Fashion. 

Having trussed a fowl as for roasting, make a force- 
meat with the liver, chopped parsley, shalots, butter, 
pepper, and salt. Stuff the fowl with it, cover it 
with buttered paper, and roast it. When it is three 
parts done, take off the paper, baste it with yolks of 
egp beaten up with melted butter, and a good quan- 
tity of bread crumbs. Finish the roasting, when it 
nill be of a fine yellow colour. — Make a sauce with 
a little butter, an anchovy chopped, a few capers, a 
little flour, broth, pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg. 
Thicken the sauce, and serve it up under the fowl. 

To dress a cold Fowl. 

Cut your fowl into quarters, and beat up an egg or 
two. Grate in a little nutmeg, put in a little sauce, 
mne chopped parsley, and a few crumbs of bread. 
Beat them well together, and dip your fowl into this 
hatter. Then put them into a stew-pan in hot dripping, 
and fry them of a fine light brown. Prepare a little 
good gravy, thickened with a little flour, and put in a 
^toonral of catchup. Lay the fry in the dish, and 
poor the $auce over it. You may garnish with lemon 
or a few mushrooms. 

Another Method. 

Having peeled off the skin of the fowl, and puW^A 
the flesh off the bones in as large pieces as poi>!f^!f , 
dradge it with a little flour, and fry it in butter of ;;• 
nice brawn* Toss it up in rich gravy, well vtay^o^/j 
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and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in floi/i 
Squeeze in the juice of a lemon,and send it up to table 

To roast a Fowl with Chesnuts. 

Roast some chesnuts very carefully, so that they may 
not be burnt, and then take off the skins, and peel them* 
Cut about a dozen of them small, and bruise them in 
a mortar. Parboil the liver of the fowl, bruise it, and 
cut about a quarter of a pound of ham or bacon, and 
pound it. Then mix them all together, with a good 
quantity of chopped parsley, sweet herbs, some mace, 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Mix these together, put it 
into your fowl, and roast it. The best way of doing 
thk is to tie the neck, and hang it up by the legs to 
roast with a string, and then oaste it with butter. 
For ^auce, you may take the rest of the chesnoti 
peeled and skinned, put them into some £ood gravfi 
with a little white wine ; and thicken it with a piece 
' of butter rolled in flour. Then lay your fpwl in the 
dish, pour in the sauce, garnish with lemon, and send 
it up to table. 

To dress a Turkey, 

Having boned your turkey, make the following fbrc^ 
meat. Cut the flesh of a fowl small, and beat a pound 
of veal in a mortar, with half a pound of beef suet, as 
much crumbs of bread, some mushrooms, truffles; and 
morels, cut small ; a few sweet herbs and parsley, with 
some nutmeg, pepper, and salt, a little beaten macCi 
and some lemon-peel. — Mix all these together with 
the yolks of two eggs, put it into your turkey, and 
roast it. Make your sauce of good gravy, and pot 
into it mushrooms, truffles, and morels. You may 
lard your turkey, if you please. 

To roast a Turkey. 

Having cut your turkey down the back, and boned 
it with a sharp knife; with a forcemeat, made as 
above directed, fill up the places where the bones 
came out, and fill the body, so that it may look jost 
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to it did before it was boned. Then sew up the back, 
■nd roast it. Be sure to leave the pinions on. Put 
good gravy into the dish, and garnish wi:h Ien]:}n. 
You may use oyster sauce, celery sauce, or ar.y other 
nice you please. 

A Turkey roasted xcitk Cray-fisk. 
Tins a young turkey, as for roasting, and make a 
fbrcemeat with some fat bacon, suet, and the white of 
a chicken, all cut as fine as possible, with some fresh 
mushrooms, finely minced. Mix these ingredients 
well together, with some pepper, salt, the leaves of 
tweet herbs picked clean from the stalks, and a lit:Ie 
gnted nutmeg. Mix them and chop them well 
together. Then boil some crumbs of bread in rich 
creaig, and put it to the forcemeat. Take the yolks 
of two new-laid eggs, beat them well, and mtx them 
in the forcemeat. StuflTthe crop of the turkey, raise 
the skin a little above the breast, and put as much of 
the forcemeat as will go in without tearing it. If 
any be left, put it into the body. -.Wash some cray- 
fish, boil them in water, and pick out the tails and 
bodies. Cut some mushrooms, but not small, some 
truffles in thin slices, some artichoke-bottoms and 
asparaguS'tops, boiled and cut in pieces. Mix all 
these together with the cray-fish, put them into a 
saucepan, with apiece of butter, some nutmeg cut in 
slices, pepper, salt, three or four slices of lemon, and a 
little onion cut small. Let all these simmer over a 
stow fire, and when it is enough, put in some cullis of 
cray-fish to thicken it. Put some of this ragoo into 
the body of the turkey, tie it up at both ends, atid 
(kewer and spit it for roasting. Strew some stuffing 
jver it, then some slices of bacon, and cover all witli 
suttered paper. Let it be thoroughly done before a 
;ood fire, and then take off the paper and bacon, pour 
:he rest of the ragoo over it, and send it up to table. 

Turkty & la Daube. 
[iATiHO cut the turkey down the back just enough to 
;nable you to bone it, without spoiling the look of it, 
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stuff it with forcemeat made of oysters chopped fine, 
crumbs of breads pepper, salt, snalots, a very little 
thyme, parsley, and butter. Fill it as full as you likCi 
sew it up, and tie it up in a clean cloth. Then boil it 
till it be white; but be careful not to do it too much. 
You may serve it up with oyster sauce, or make a rich 
[ravy of the bones, with a piece of veal, mutton, and 
»acon, seasoned with pepper, salt, shalots, and a little 
bit of mace. Strain it off throueh a sieve, and ^Icw 
your turkey in it, after it is half-boiled. Just half an 
hour. Dish it up with the gravy after it is well skim- 
med, strained, and thickened with a few mushrooms 
stewed white, or stewed palates, forcemeat balls^ fried 
oysters, or sweetbreads, and pieces of lemon. 

Turkeys and Cliickens. 

Take a turkey, and as many chickens as you like,sea« 
son them with salt, pepper, and cloves, and boil tfaeiDr, 
and to every quart of broth, put a quarter of a pound 
of rice, or vermicelli. This is eaten with sugar and 
cinnamon, though these may both be omitted. This 
is a Dutch dish. 

A Turkey dressed the Italimi Way. 

Having minced the liver of a young turkey very fine, 
with some chopped parsley and some fresh mush- 
rooms, some pepper, salt, and more than an ounce .of 
butter, mix them well together, and put them into the 
body of the turkey. Put a piece of butter into a stew* 
an, some shalots, and pepper and salt. When it is 
ot, put in the turkey, turn it often, that it may he of 
a fine brown, and lay it to cool. Then lap over it 
some slices of bacon, and cover it all over with papery 
put it upon a spit, and lay it down to roast, in the 
mean time, cut some large mushrooms very fine, with 
twice the quantity of parsley, and a few green onioni 
cut small. Put half a pint of white wine into t 
saucepan, and, as soon as it is hot, put in these ingre^ 
dients, add some pepper and salt, the juice of a leoioOi 
and two cloves of garlic. Let. them boil, md Att 
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n a quarter of a pint of rich gravy, and a 
teacupful of oil. Let all boil up once or twice^ 

take out the garlic, and put in a prece of butter 
in floun Lay the turkey in the dish, and pour 

LUce over it. 

To stezv a Turkey. 

\ a small turkey, and fill it with the following 
neiit. Take half a pound of veal, the meat of 
^ieeons, and a pickled tongue boiled and peeled, 
these all together, and beat them in a mortar^ 
some marrow from a beef bone, or a pound of 
inom a loin of veal. Season them with two or 
cloves, two or three blades of mace, half a nut- 
Iried before the fire and pounded, and some salt. 
ill these well together, fill the turkey, and fry it 
ine brown. Put it into a pot that will just hold 
r some skewers at the bottom of the pot to 
the turkey from sticking, and put in a quart 
jA beef gravy* Cover it close, and let it stew 
ilf an hour very gently. Then put in a glass of 
ine, a spoonful of catchup, a large spoonful of 
rd mushrooms, some truffles, morels, and a 
of butter rolled in flour. Cover it close, and let 
V half an hour longer. Fry some hollow French 
then take some oysters, stew them in a saucepan 
their own liquor, a bit of mace, a little white 
and a piece of Mitter rolled in flour. Let them 
till pretty thick, and then fill the rolls with them, 
he turkey in the dish, pour the sauce over it, lay 
Ah on each side, and send it up to table. 

Another Method. 

% a good forcemeat of veal, and stuff it into the 
of a large turkey. Having skewered it for boiling, 

in soft water till it be almost enough. Then take 
ur turkey, aod put it in a pot, with some of the 

it was boiled in, to keep it hot. Put seven or 
btuds of celery, well washed and cleaned, into the 

thf turkey was boiled in. As soon as they are 

' h2 
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tender, take them up, and put in your turkey with tbe 
breast downwards, and stew it a quarter of an hour. 
Then take it up, and thicken your sauce with butter 
and flour. Then put in your celery, pour the sauce 
and celery hot upon the turkey's breast, and serve 
it up. 

/i Turkey xvith pickled Pork and Onions. 

Take twenty-four small white onions, and boil them 
in broth, with half a pound of pickled pork cut into 
thin* slices, a bundle of parsley, some green shalots, 
some thyme, two cloves, and a little whole pepper 
and salt. As soon as they be done, drain them, put 
them into the turkey, and wrap it in slices of bacon, 
and paper over it, and then roast it. Make a sauce 
with a piece of butter, a slice of ham, two shalotff 
and a f^w mushrooms. I^^t them soak a little, and 
then add two spoonfuls of broth, and as much cuilis- 
Simmer it about an hour, bkim it, and drain it. Wbea 
the whole is ready, add a small spoonful of mustanl» 
a little pepper and salt, and serve it up. 

A Turkey stuffed. 

Mince a pound of beef, and three quarters of a pound 
of suet, very small. Season it with pepper, salt, 
cloves, mace, and sweet marjoram, and mix them with 
two or three eggs. Loosen the skin all round the 
turkey^ and stuff it. Then spit it and roast it. This 
is the Hamburg method of dressing a turkey. 

A Turkey in Jelly. 

M AVI NO boiled a turkey properly white, let it stand 
till it be cold, and in the mean time prepare the 
following jelly. Skin a fowl and take off all the fat; 
but do not cut it into pieces, nor break the bones. 
Take four pounds of a leg of veal, without any fiat or 
skin, and put it into a well-tinned saucepan. Put to < 
it three quarts of water, and set it on a very clear fire 
till it begins to simmer; but be sure to skim it well, 
and take great care that it does not boil. When itb 
skimmed, keep it just simmering, and put to it twt 
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arw blades of mace, half a nutmeg, twenty corns of 
vhite pepper, and a little piece of lemon-peel the size 
>f a six-pence. This will require six or seven hours 
loine;. When you think the jelly is stiff enough, 
which you will know by taking a little out to cool, be 
urc to skim off all the fat, if there be any, without dis- 
urbing tl^ meat in the saucepan. A quarter of an 
our before it is done, throw in a large teaspoonful of 
alt, and squeeze in the juice of half a Seville orange 
r lemon. When you think it is enough, strain it 
ttrough a sieve ; but do not pour it all quite off to the 
K>ttom, for fear of settlings. Lay your turkey into 
he dish, in which you intend to send it up to table, 
beat up the whites of six eggs to a froth, and put the 
Bquor to it. Then boil it five or six minutes, run it 
through a jelly-bag till it is quite clear, and then pour 
the liquor over the turkey. Let it stand till quite^cold, 
and, having given different colours to the jelly, with a 
spoon sprinkle it over in what forms you please, and 
•end it to table. If you can get a few nasturtium 
flowers, and stick them in different parts, they will 
have a pretty effect, but all these ornaments depend 
on taste and fancy. 

To glaze a Turkey. 

Pick, draw, and singe a young turkey, but do not let 
it be too small. Lay it a little time over a clear char- 
coal fire, and turn it often. Prepare a ragoo of sweet- 
breads, take off the turkey, split it down the back, fill 
it with the ragoo, sew it up, and lard it with bacon. 
At the bottom of a deep stewpan put some slices of 
ham, veal, and beef. Lay the turkey upon these, and 
•trew over it some sweet herbs, cover them close, and 
tet them stew over a slow fire. When tlicy arc 
enough, take off the stewpan, take out the turkey, 
ind then pour into the turkey a little good broth. 
Stir it about, strain off the liquor, and skim off the fat. 
Set it over the fire again, and boil it to a jdly. Then 
in the turkey, and set the p^n over a gentle fire or 
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Stove, and it will be sooo weH glazed. Pour some 
essence of ham into the dish, and put in the turkey. - 

Turkey d la Hdte. 

< 

Having trussed a turkey with the legs inwards, flattai 
it as much as you can, and put it into a stewpan, with 
melted lard, chopped parsley, shalots, mushrooms, and 
a little garlic. Give it a few turns on the fire, and 
add the juice of half a lemon to keep it white. Then 
put it into another stewpan, with slices of veal, a dice 
of ham, the melted lard, and every thing as used befoiei 
adding whole pepper and salt. Cover it over with 
slices of lard, and stew it gently about half an hour 
over a slow fire. Then put to it a glass of wine, and 
a little broth, and finish the brazing. Skim and strain 
the sauce, add a little cullis to it, reduce it. to a pro« 
per consistence, and then send it up to table. 

To hash a Turkey, 

Stir some flour rolled in a piece of butter into some 
eream and a little veal gravy, and give it a broil. Cut 
the turkey into pieces of a moderate size and put it 
into the sauce, with some grated Jemon«peeI, white 
. pepper, and mace pounded, a little mushroom powder, 
or catchup. Simmer them up, and add. to it some 
oysters, if you choose. 

Anotlier Method. 

First take the le^ of your turkey, and then cut tht 
thighs into two pieces ; cut off the pinions, and abd 
the breast into pretty large pieces ; but remember to 
take off the skin, or it will give a greasy taste to tf» 
gravy. Put it into a stewpan with a pint of gravy, a 
teaspoonful of Icmon-pickle, a slice of the end of 
a kuion, and a little beaten mace. Boil your turkey 
six or seven minutes ; but, if you boil it longer, it- 
will make it hard. Put it on your dish, and thicken ^ 
your gravy with flour and butter. Mix the ydks of 
two eggs with a spoonful of thick cream, and put it 
into your gravy. Shake it over the fire tUl it is q«ite 
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hot, but do not let it boil. Strain it, and pour it 
orer your turkey. Lay sippets round it, garnish with 
lemon or parsley, and send it up to table. 

Ducks (} la Braise. 

Having larded your duck, put a slice or two of 
beef at the bottom of your stewpan, then the 
duck^ a piece of bacon, and some more beef sliced, 
a carrot, an onion, a slice of lemon, some whole 
pepper, and a buncli of sweet herbs. Cover this 
close, and set it a few minutes over the fire. Then 
shake in some flour, pour in near a quart of broth, 
or boiling water, and a little red wine heated. Stew 
it about half an hour, strain the sauce, skim it, 
put to it chyan, and more wine, if necessary, with a 
shalot^. and a little lemon-juice. Some add artichoke- 
bottoms boiled and quartered. 

Ducks d la Mode. 

Take two ducks, slit them down the backs, and 
bone them carefully. Make a forcemeat of the crumb 
of a penny loaf, four ounces of fat bacon scraped, a 
iittle parsley, thyme, lemon-peel, two shalots or onions 
shred very fine, with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, to 
your taste, and two eggs. Stuff your ducks with this, 
and sew them up. Then lard them down each side 
of the breast with bacon, dredge them well with flour, 
■and put them into a Dutch oven to brown. Then 
put them into a stewpan with three pints of gravy, 
a glass of red wine, a teaspoonful of lemon-pickle, a 
large one of walnut or mushroom catchup, one of 
browning, and an anchovy, with chyan pepper to 
vour taste. Stew them gently over a slow fire for an 
nour; and when they are enough, thicken your gravy, 
and put in a few truffles and morels. Strain your 
jir^vy and pour it upon them. 

A Duck with green Peos^ . 

PvT a piece of fresh butter into a deep MHr^Hn, and 
Mt it over the fire. Singe, your duck,'flMr^^and pjlt 
it inlo^the pan. Turn it two or tbrecf inmffcs, and 
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then pour out all the fat, but let the duck retREin in 
the pan. Pat to it a pint of gravy, a pint of peas, 
two lettuces cut small, a small bundle of sweet herbs, 
and a little pepper and salt. Cpver them closely, and 
let them stew for half an hour, now and then giving 
the pan a shake. When they are nearly done, grate In 
a little nutmeg, put in a very little beaten mace, and 
thicken it either with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, or the yolk of an egg beat up with two or 
three spoonfuls of cream. Snake it all together for 
three or four minutes, take out the sweet h^rbs, la^ 
the duck in the dish, and pour the sauce pver it. 

Macedonian Ducks. 

Take fbur artichoke-bottoms, and cut them into 
pieces. Put them into boiling water, with about a 
pint of garden beans first scalded and husked. Boll 
these together till almost done, and then drain themt 
iPut the whole into the stew pan, with a good piece 
of butter, chopped mushrooms, a little winter sayory, 
parsley, and shalots, all finely chopped. Add ajittic 
flour, two spoonfuls of veal gravy, and a glass of white 
wine. Simmer them slowly till all is well done, and 
the sauce reduced to a proper consistence. Last of 
all, add a little cullis, ^ squeeze of a lemon, and ^ 
little pepper and salt. Serve this ragoo under two 
ducks quartered, and brazed in a well seasoned brajc, 
with slices of veal and bacon. 

To hash Ducks. 

Having roasted two ducks till they be nearly three 
parts done, take them up, and let them stand to cool. 
Then cut the breast into thin slices, and take care of 
the gravy. The legs will serve for another dish, which 
you may dress by wrapping them in a caul with a good 
forcemeat, and serve them up with cullis sauce. For 
the fillets, cut cucumbers, and marinade them about 
an hour, with a little vinegar, salt, and an onion sliced. 
Then take out. the onion^ squeeze the cucumbers in» 
cloth, and; put therp ipto a stew-pan with a bit of 
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Iter, a slice of ham, a little broth, flour, and veal 
ivy. Boil it slowly, skim it well, take out the 
n, and put the meat to it to warm, without boiling, 
m may do the same with chopped truffles, or mush- 
>m8, or any thing else in season. You may hash 
old roasted duck in this manner. 

To boil Ducks the French Way. 

lKE two dozen of roasted chesnuts, and put them 

a pint of rich beef gravy, with a few leaves of 
^me, two small onions, a little whole pepper, and 
ace of ginger. Then take a fine tame duck, lard 

and half roast it. Put it into the gravy, let it stew 

1 minutes, and put in a quarter of a pint of red 
oe. When the duck is enough, take it out, and 
il up the gravy to a proper thickness. Skim it very 
»n from fat, lay the duck in the dish, pour the 
uce over it, garnish with lemon, and send it up to 
ble. 

Another French Method. 

AviHO larded your ducks, and half roasted them, 
^e them off the spit, and put them into a large 
rtheD pipkin, with half a pint of red wine, a pint 
good gravy, some chesnuts roasted and peeled, half 
pint of large oysters, the liquor strained and the 
ards taken oif, two or three little onions minced 
lall, a very little stripped thyme, mace, pepper, and 
ittle ginger finely beaten, with the crust of a French 
II grated. Cover it close, and let it stew half an 
iur over a slow fire. When they are enough, take 
eo) up, and pour the .sauce over them. 

Ducklings rolled. 

JT a pretty large duckling into two, bone it tho- 
iighly, and lay on a forcemeat made with the breasts 
roasted poultry. Roll it up, tie slices of bacon 
ind it, and boil it in a little broth, with a glas» of 
lite wine, a bundle of sweet herbs, and two cloves. 
hen it is done, gently squeeze out the fat, and wii>c 
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out the duck clean. Send it up to table with what 
«auce you like best. 

To dress zcild Dacks. 

Having half roasted your duck, lay it m a dish, aad 
carve it, but leave the joints hanging together. TTirow 
a little pepper and salt, and squeeze the juice of a 
lemon over it. Turn it on the breast, and press it 
hard with a plate, and add to its own gravy two or 
three spoonfuls of good made gravy. Cover it dose 
with another dish, and set it over a stove ten minutO. 
Then send it to table hot in the dish it was dope in^ 
and garnish with lemon. 

Goose d la Mode. 

Having picked, cleaned, skinned, and boned your 
goose nicely, take off the fat, and boil and peel a 
dried tongue. Treat a fowl in the same manner as 
the goose, season it with pepper, salt, and beaten 
mace, and roll it round the tongue. Season the goose 
in the same manner, an^ put both tongue and fowl into 
the goose. Put it into a little pot that will just hold 
it, with two quarts of beef gravy^ a bundle of swMft 
herbs, and an onion. Put some slices of haiii,'iMr 
good bacon, between the fowl and goose; then coiner 
it close, and let it stew very slowly for an hour over 
the fire. Then take up your goose, amd skim off all 
the fat. Strain it, and put in a glass of red wine, tiro 
spoonfuls of catchup, a. veal sweetbread cut small, 
some truffles, mushrooms, and morels, a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and, if wanted, some pepper 
and salt. Put in the goose again, cover it clo6e,suDd 
let it stew half an hour longer. Then take it up, 
pour the ragoo over it, and garnish with lemon. You 
must remember to save the bones of the goose ind 
fowl, and put them into the gravy when it is first set 
on. It will be an improvement, if you roll some beef 
marrow between the tongue and the fowl, and be- 
tween the fowl and the goose, as it will make theoi 
melloW) and eat the ficwr. It may not be improper 
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here to observe, that the best method lo biir : l r' -»ie 
or fowl of any sort is to begir. ct the breast, lhi :Li:e 
out all the bones without cutting the back ; for v; bra 
it IS sewed up, and you come to ^lew it, it generaUj 
bursts in the back, whereby the fchape of it is spoiled. 

To sjiioke a Goose. 

Take oflF all the fat of a large stubble goose, and dry 
it well inside and out with a cloth. \\'ash it all «?ver 
with vinegar, and then rub it over with contnon salt, 
saltpetre, and a quarter of a pound of coarse sugar. 
Rub the salt well in, and let it lie a fortnight, then 
drain it well, sew it up in a cloth, and let it hang in 
the chimney for a month. You may then boil it, and 
serve it up with onion sauce, greens, fee. 

To ragoo a Goose. 

Having beat the breast down with a cleaver, press it 
down with your hand, skin it, and dip it into scaiding 
water. As soon as it is cold, lard it with bacon, and 
teason it with pepper, salt^ and a little beaten m^ic'r. 
Then flour it all over, take a pound of g'-zxl \y:':i 
k tuet cut small, and put h into a deep stewpan. A% 
B* icon as it is melted, put in your goose, and l-;:t it h«> 
brown on both sides. Then put in a quart of \y.',\'::,y 
gravy, an onion or two, a bundle of sweet l/r'/:, 
some whole pepper, and a few cloves. Cover i? './.v-, 
and kt it stew softly till it is tender. An h^^r •//.;] 
do it, if it be small, and an hour and a half, if i^:::-'-. 
In the mean time, boil some turnips almo%* cr/. ;J^;, 
some carrots and onions quite enough. Cut y',it 
turnips and carrots the sanie as for a harrico of uy.i'XffU, 
and put them into a saucepan with ha!f a pint (A [ii^'p'A 
beef gravy, a little pepper and salt, a piece of bijti#:r 
VDlled in flour, and stew them all together a r|iihr(<rr 
of u hour. Take the goose and well drain it, ilien 
Jay it in the dish, and pour the ragoo over it. 



t 
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To marinade a Goose. 

Take all the bones out of your goose, and make the 
following forcemeat. Take ten or twelve sage-leaves, 
tyiro large onions, and two or three large sharp apples, 
shred very fine. Mix these with the crumb of a 
penny loaf, four ounces of beef marrow, a glass of 
red wine, half a nutmeg grated, pepper, salt, and a 
little lemon-peel shred small. Make this into a light 
stuffing, with the yolks of four eg^s, about an hour 
before you want it, and then put it into the goose. 
Fry the goose of a good brown, then put it mto a 
deep stew pan, with two quarts of good gravy, and 
cover it close. Having let it stew two hours, take it 
put, and sl^im off the fat. Add to it a large spoonful 
of lemon-pickle, one of browning, one of red wine, 
an anchovy shred fine, beaten mace, pepper, and salt 
tp your palate. Thicken it with flour and butter, 
give it a boil, dish up your goose, strain your gravy, 
and pour it over it. 

To stexv Giblets. 

Having cut the neck into four pieces, and the pinions 
into two ; slice the gizzard, clean it well, and stew 
them in two quarts of water, or mutton broth, with a 
handful of sweet herbs, an anchovy, a few pepper 
corns, three or four cloves, a spoonful of catchup, and 
an onion. As soon as the giblets are tender, put in a 
spoonful of good cream, and thicken it with flour and 
butter. Lay sippets round a soup-dish, pour in the 
whole, after straining it, and send them up to table. 

Another Method. 

Scald and clean your giblets well, cut off the bill, 
divide the head, skin the feet, and stew all in just 
water enough for sauce. Put in a sprig of thyme, 
some whole black pepper, and an onion. Let them 
do till they are tender, and then strain the sauce. If 
the sauce is not thick enough, add a little catchup 
and flour. Lay sippets round the dish, pour in your 
giblets and salice, and serve them up. 
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Giblets (i la Turtle. 
Cls AN three pair of giblets well, and cut them as before 
directed. Put them into a stcwpan with tour pounds 
sf scrag of veal, and two pounds of lean beet, covered 
with water. When they boil, skltn them very clean, 
rhcD put in six cloves, four blades of mace, eight 
corns of allspice, beaten very fine ; some basil, sweet 
nnarjoram, winter savory, and a little thyme, chopped 
very fine ; three onions, two turnips, and one carrot. 
Stew them all tender, then strain them through a sieve, 
ud wash them clean out of the herbs in some warm 
water. Put a piece of butter into your stewpan, melt 
it, and put in as much flour as will thicken it. Stir it 
till it is smooth, then put in your liquor, and keep 
Stirring it all the time, otherwise it will go into 
lumps, and should that happen, you must strain it 
through a sieve. Then put in a pint of Madeira wine, 
some pepper and salt, and a little chyan pepper. 
Stew It ten minutes, and then put in your giblets. 
Add the juice of a lemon, stew them a quarter of an 
hour, and serve them up in a tureen. Never put your 
tivers in at first, but boil them in a saucepan of wyter 
by themselves. If you choose it, you may put egg-balls 
bto your dish, made thus : Beat the yolks of six eggs 
boiled hard, in a mortar ; throw in a spoonful of Hour, 
ind the yolk of a raw egg, and beat them together till 
they are smooth. Then roll them in little balls, scald 
them in boiling water, and put them in just before you 
Krve up the giblets. 

Pigeons ai Compote. 
Skiwer six young pigeons as for boiling. Grate the 
trrumbof a penny loaf, take half a pound of fat bacon, 
tbred som'e sweet herbs and parsley tine, two shalots 
sr a little onion, 4 little lemon-pcel, and a little 
^ted Qutmeg; season it with pepper sod salt, and 
fnix it up with the yolks of two eggs. Put this 
forcemeat into the craws and bellies of your pigeons, 
lard them down the breast, and fry ihem bro\tn with 
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a little butter. Then put them into a stewpan, with 
a pint of strong brown gravy, a gill of white wine, and 
stew them three quarters of an hour. Thicken it 
with a little butter rolled in flour, season it with sib 
and chyan pepper, put the pigeons in the dish, and 
strain the gravy over them. Send them up hot to table 

with some forcemeat balls laid round them* 

» 

Pigeo7is (} la SousseL 

Having boned four pigeons, make a forcemeat « 
above directed. Stuff them, and put them into a 
stewpan with a pint of veal gravy. Stew tbera voy 
gently half an hour, and then take them out. Wnp 
them all round with a veal forcemeat, rub them over 
with the yolk of an egg, and fry them in good drip» 
ping of a nice brown. Take the gravy they yfm 
stewed in, skim off the fat, thicken it with a little 
butter rolled in flour, the yolk of an egg, and a gill of 
cream beat up. Season it with pepper and salt, mix 
all together, and keep it stirring one way till it ii 
smooth. Strain it into your dish, and put on the 
pigeons. Garnish with plenty of crisped parsley. 

Pigeons d la Duxelle. 

Take four or five pigeons, cut off their feet and 
pinions, and split them down the breast ; then take 
out the livers, and flatten them with a cleaver. 
Make a hot marinade of some scraped bacon, seasoned 
with a mushroom or two, green onions, pepper, salt^ 
thyme, parsley, and a little nutmeg, rry all fori 
few minutes, and let the pigeons be heated through in 
it, and let them remain till you put them upon your 
gridiron. Take a thin slice of ham for each pigeon, 
and put them with the ham always at top; that 
is, when you turn your pigeons, turn your ham upon 
them. For your sauce, take a ladle of gravy, some 
sweet basil, a little thyme, parsley, and shalot, minced 
very fine, and a f>ew slices of mushrooms, boited all 
together a few minutes. Dish them up with their 
breast downwards, let your ham continue upon them, 
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^uryour wuce over them, with the juice of an 
; or lemoii. 

Pigeons Surivut. ^ 

your pigeons, lay a slice of bacon on their 
if and a shce of veal beaten with the back of a 

and seasoned with mace, pepper, and salt. 

it on with two small skewers which will be 
than tying it. Roast them on a fine bird spit, 
them with a piece of butter, then with the yolk 
;gg, and afterwards with some crumbs of bread, 
; nutmeg, and sweet herbs. When they are 
ti, lay tbem in your dish, and pour on them some 
gravy, seasoned with truffles, morels, and 
ooniis. 

Pigeons in Savoury Jelly. 

NG roasted your pigeons with the heads and feet 
It a sprig of myrtle in their bills. Make the 
Icind of jelly as directed for chickens, and when 
;t, lay in the pigeons with their breasts down* 
Fill up your bowl with the jelly, and turn 

Pigeons it la Daube. 

» the bellies of your pigeons with the following 
leat : Take a pound of veal, a pound of beef 
nd beat them in a mortar; take an equal quantity 
!ad crumbs, some pepper, salt, nutmeg, beaten 
a little lemon-peel cut small, some parsley cut 
and a very little thyme stripped. Mix all to- 
• with the yolks of two e^gs, fill. the pigeons, 
itten their breasts down. 1 hen flour them, and 
(in a little brown in fresh butter. Then pour 
t dean out of the pan, and put the gravy to 
geons. Cover them close, and let them stew a 
T of an hour, or till you think they are quite 
h. In the mean time make the following sauce : 
layer of bacon in a large saucepan, then a layer 
J, a layer of coarse beef, and a pound of veai 
diia, a piece of carrot, a bundle of sweet 
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herbs, an onion, some black and white pepper^ a 
blade or two of ^mace, and four or five cloves. Cofer 
the saucepan close, set it over a slow fire, and draw it 
till it is brown, to make the gravy of a fine light 
brown. Tlien put in a quart of boiling water, and 
let it stew till the gravy is quite rich and good. Then 
strain it off, and skim ofTpll the fat. When your 
pigeons are enough, tike them up, lay them it) youf 
dish, and pour this sauce over them. On each pigeoo 
lay a bay-leaf, and a slice of bacon on each leaf. 

Pigeons a la Roy ale. 

Take anv number of pigeons you please, that are of 
an equal size, put a peeled truffle in each> and give \ 
them a fry in butter, with chopped mushrooms, parriej, 
a slice of ham,* and some pepper and salt. Put them 
into a saucepan to braze, with a few slices of veal (aA 
scalded, and the first seasoning over the pigeonft 
Cover them with thin slices of bacon, and put a sheet 
of white paper over the whole. Stop the pan closer 
and let them simmer over a slow fire till they arc 
quite tender. Take out the pigeons, and clean them 
from the fat. Strain the braze, and boil it a moment, 
in order to skim it very clean. When it is readji 
squeeze in a lemon, and pour the sauce over the jfr 
geons. 

Pigeons in Disguise. 

Having drawn and trussed your pigeons, season thcfli 
with pepper and salt. Make a nice puff paste, and 
roll each pigeon in a piece of it. Tie them in a clotb, 
and take care the paste does not break. Then boil 
them an hour and a half in plenty of water i.but take 
care, when you untie them, that they do not break. 
Put them in a dish, and pour to them a little good 
gravy. 

Pigeons in Pimlico. 

Take some fat and lean ham or bacon, some mush* 
rooms, truffles, parsley, and sweet herbs, and the 
livers of the pigeons. Season with beaten mace, 
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pepper, and salt ; and beat all this together with two 
raw ens, and put it into their bellies. Roll them all 
in a t^ slice of veal, and put over them a thin slice 
jf bacon. Wrap them up in white paper, and roast 
tbeoi on a small spit. In the mean time make a ragoo 
)f truffles and mushrooms chopped small, with some 
[>arsle7 also cut small. Put to it half a pint of good 
real gravy, and thicken it with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour. Baste your pigeons, and about an 
lour will do them. When they are enough, lay them in 
four dish, taJce off the paper, and pour your sauce over 
them. You may garnish with patties, which may be 
diusmade: Take veal and cold ham, and an equal 
^uttiti^ of beef suet, some mushrooms, sweet herbs, 
nd spice. Chop them small, set them on the fire, 
ind moisten them with milk or cream. Then make 
ft little puff-paste, roll it, and make little patties about 
U inch deep, and two inches long. Fill them with 
the above ingredients, cover them close, and bake 
them, add lay six of them round the dish. 

m 

Pigeons d la Charmante, 

diviiTG scalded five or six small pigeons, braze them 
iridi a few slices of lard and peeled lemon, pepper, 
lak, a bundle of sweet herbs, and broth. Lard three 
Or four sweetbreads, and put them into a stewpan by 
themselves, with some broth, a few thin slices of veaJ 
SUetj a bundle of sweet herbs, and two cloves. Braze 
Aon slowly, and when they are done, strain and skim 
(he braze, and reduce it to a glaze, to rub over the 
liided side of the sweetbreads. Strain it again 
ftniugh a sieve, and add a little more pepper and 
Wt, V necessary, and a good squeeze of a lemon. 
^t the pigeons and sweetbreads on the dish, and pour 
Sie ^sance over the pigeons, but not over the sweet- 
bieadsy as that would spoil the colour of the glaze. 

A Pupton of Pigeons. 

tauL out a savory forcemeat like a paste, and put it 
ito a butter-dish. Put a layer of vtxy thin bacon. 
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squab pigeons, sliced sweetbreads, asparagus 
mushrooms^ cockscombs, a palate boiled teode 
cut into pieces, and the yolks of bard eggs. ] 
another forcemeat^ and lay it over like a pie. 
it, and when it is enough, turn it into a di^, 
gravy round it, and send it up to table. 

To broil Pigeons. 

Ik order to broil pigeons nicely, you must take 
tbat your fire is clear. Shred some parsley fine. 
a piece of butter as big as a walnut, with a 
pepper and salt, and put it into, their beHies. 
them at both ends, and broil them. Or, havinj 
seasoned them with pepper and salt, you ma) 
and broil them. Put a little parsley and butte 
the dish, and send them up to table. 

To stew Pigeons. 

Season your pigeons with pepper and salt, s 
cloves and mace, and some sweet herbs. Wra; 
seasoning up in a piece of butter, and put it into 
bellies. Then tie up the neck and vent, with a 
of good gravy, a little white wine, a few peppern 
three or four blades of mace, a bit of lemon, a I 
of sweet herbs, and a small onion. Stew them g 
till they are enough. Then take out the pigeons 
strain the liquor through a sieve. Skim it, 
thicken it in your stewpan, and put in the pi, 
with some pickled mushrooms and oysters. St 
five minutes, put the pigeons in a dish, and poi 
sau(:e over them. 

To fricassee Pigeons. 

Cut your pigoons in the same manner as chi( 
for fricassecing, fry them of a light brown, put 
into some good mutton gravy, and stew them 
half an hour. Put in half an ounce of more 
spoonful of browning, and a slice of lemon, 
up^our pigeons, and thicken your gravy; str 
over your pigeons, lay round them forcemeat 
and garnish with picklesv 
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Pigeons in Fricandeau. 

[HG picked, drawn, and washed jour pigeons 
rlean, stuff the craws, and lard them down the 
of the breast. Frv them of a fine brown in 
r, and then put them into a tossing-pan with a 
of gravjr. Stew them till they are tender, then 
lis the iat, and put in a tea-spoonful of lemon- 
?9 a large spoonful of browning, the same of 
It catchup, a little chyan and salt. Thicken 
gravy, and add an ounce of morels, and four 
of hard eggs. Lay the pigeons in your dish, 
be morels and eggs round them, and strain your 
over them. Send it up to table^ garnished with 
Tries and lemon-peel. 

Pigeo?is a la Braise. 

E as many large pigeons as you choose, and pickj 
, and truss them. Lay some slices of bacon, 

and onions, at the bottom of a stewpan ; and 
n the pigeons with pepper, salt, some spice finely 
n, and some sweet herbs. Lav them into the 
lan, then lay upon them some more slices of veal 
bacon, and let them stew very gently over a 
, the top of the stewpan being put down very 
When they arc stewed, make a ragoo with 
sweetbreads, truffles, morels, and champignons, 
sweetbreads must be blanched, and put into a 
pan with a ladlcful of gravy, another of cullis, 
ruffles, morels, &c. Let them all stew together 

the pigeons, and when they are enough, put 
1 into a dish, and pour the ragoo over them. 

To bake Pigeons. 

OH your pigeons with pepper and salt, put a 
; of butter into each, and mix three eggs, two 
nfiils of flour, half a pint of miik, and a little 
Pour this over them, and then send them to 
)Tcn. 



iS 
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Pigeons in a Hole. 

Havikg picked, drawn, and washed some young 
pigeons, stick their legs in their bellies as you do for 
boiling, and season them with pepper, salt, and 
beaten mace. Put a lump of butter,* of the size of 
a walnut, into the belly of each pigeon, and lay them 
in a pie-dish. Pour over them a batter made of three 
eggs^ two spoonfuls of flour, and half a pint of eood 
milk. Bake them in a moderate oven, and send meD 
up in the same dish to table. 

Pigeons au SolieL 

Takb half a pound of veal, a quarter of a pound of 
mutton, and two ounces of beef. Beat them in a 
mortar with some pepper, salt, and mace, till tfaej 
are a paste. Then take the yolks of three or four 
e^gs, beat them up well, and put them into a plate. 
Mix a 'Quarter of a pound of grated bread, and two 
ounces of flour, and put them into another plate. 
Put on a stewpan with a little rich beef gravy, tie op 
three or four cloves in a bit of muslin, and put them 
into the gravy. Put in the pigeons, let them stew 
till they are sJmost enough, then take them up, and 
set them before the fire to keep warm. Then put 
some good beef dripping into the frying-pan, enou^ 
to cover them. Wnen it boils, take the pigeons, mie 
at a time, roll them in the meat that was beaten, and 
then in the yolks of eggs, till they are quite wet. 
Strew over them the bread and flour, put them into 
the boiling dripping, and when they are of a fioc 
brown take them out, and dish them up. 



Boiled Pigeons and Bacon. 

Wash and clean six young pigeons, turn their )tn 
under their wings, and boil them twenty minutes m 
milk and water by themselves. * In the mean, time, * 
boil a square piece ot bacon, and take off the slun 
and brown it. Lay the bacon in the middle of the 
.4isb; and the pigeons round it with lumps of stewed 
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spinach. Pour plain melted butter over them, put 
parsley and butter in a boat, and send them up to 
table. 

To boil Pigeons with Rice. 

Having stuffed six pigeons with parsley, pepper, and 

salt, rolled in a very little piece of butter, put them 

into a quart of mutton broth, with a little beaten 

jnace, a bundle of sweet herbs, and an onion. Cover 

them close, and let them boil full a quarter of an 

liour. Then take out the onion and sweet herbs, and 

take a good piece of butter rolled in flour ; put it in, 

and give it a shake. .Season it with salt, if it wants 

it ; and, in the mean time, boil half a pound of rice 

tender in milk. When it begins to be thick, taking 

great care that it does not burn, take the yolks of two 

csr three eggs, beat up with two or three spoonfuls of 

cream, and a little nutmeg. Stir it together till it is 

quite thick, and then take up the pigeons, and lay 

uem in a dish. Pour the gravy to the rice, stir it all 

together, and pour it over the pigeons. Garnish with 

lura eggs cut into quarters, and serve it up. 

Pigeons transmogrijied. 

r Take six small young pigeons, and pick and clean 

tbem ; but do not cut off their heads. Take off the 

pinions, and boil them ten minutes in water. ^Fhcn 

cot off the tads of six large cucumbers, and scrape 

Qot the seeds. Put in your pigeons, and stick a 

hunch of barberries in their bills. Then put them 

■ into a tossing-pan with a pint of veal gravv, a jittlc 

tnchovy^ a glass of red wine, a spoonful of browning, 

^*a nnall slice of lemon, and chyan and salt to your 

I Ittte. Stew them seven minutes, take them out, and 

' thicken your gravy with a little butter rolled in Roar, 

Boil it up^ and strain it over your pigeons. 

To roast a Babbit Hare Fashion. 

\ Labd your rabbit with bacon, and then roast it as 
[ joa do a hare. Make a gravy sauce ; but if you do 
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not lard it, make tbe following white sauce : Ts 
little veal broth, boil it up with a little flour and 
ter to thicken it, and add a gill of cream. Kc 
stirring one way till it is smooth, and then pvit i1 
a boatf 

Rabbits puUtd, 

Havikq half boiled your rabbits, with an onii 
little whole pepper, a bunch of sweet herbs, a 
lemon-peel, pull the flesh into flakes, and put tc 
little ot the liquor, a piece of butter mixed with 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, chopped parsley, and the 
^iled and bruised. Boil this^«up, and keep sh< 
it round. 

To Jlorendine Rabbits. 

Take three young rabbits and skin them, but 
dh tbe ^ars. Wash and dry them with a c 
Take out the bones carefully, le^^vingthe head w 
and then l^y them fiat. Make a forcemeat of a • 
ter of a pound of bacon scraped, which answer 

{>urpose much better than suet, as it makes the ra 
ook whiter, and eat tenderer. Add to the baco 
crumb of a penny-loaf, a little lemon-thyme, or le 
peel shred fine, parsley chopped small, nutmeg, cl 
and salt, to your taste. Mix them up together 
9n e^g, apd spread it over the rabbits. HqII thei 
to the head, ^ewer them str^iglit, and close the 
to prevent the forcemeat cojping out. Skewei 
e^rs back, apd tie them in separate cloths, anc 
tnem half an hour. When you dish thein up, 
out the jaw-bones, and stick them in the eyes for 
Put round them forcemeat balls and mushrc 
}xi the mean time, prepare a white sauce made o: 
gravy, a liule anchovy, the juice of half a lemon, 
teaspoonful of lemon pickle. Strain it, aqd ta 
quarter of a pound of butter rolled in flour, so 
make the sauce pretty thick. Keep stirring it ^ 
the flour is dissolving, and bei^t the yolk of an 
Put to it some thick cream^ nutmegf and salt. ^ 
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the gravy, and let it simmer a little over the fire ; 

10 not let it boil, as that will curdle the cream, 
it over the rabbits, and send it up to table. 

Rabbits en Casserole. 

[DE a couple of rabbits into quarters, flour them, 

11 do not lard them, and fry them in butter. Put 
i into a stewpan, with some good gravy, and a 
of white wine. Season them with pepper and 
and a bunch of sweet herbs. Cover them down 
, and let them stew till tender. Then take up 
abbits, strain the sauce, thicken it with flour and 
T, and pour it over the rabbils. 

Portuguese Rabbits. 

iS your rabbits chicken fashion, the heads cut off, 
he pibbit turned with the back upwards, two of 
;gs stripped to the claw-end, and so trussed with 
skewers. Lard and roast them^ and put what 
J you please to them. 

To fricassee Rabbits ivhite. 

up your rabbits, put them into a tossbg-pan, 
a pint of veal gravy, a tea-spoonful of lemon- 
ed an anchovy, a slice of lemon, a little beaten 
I, chyan pepper, and salt, and stew them over a 
fire. When they are enoueh, thicken your fi;ravy 
flour and butter, and strain it. Then add the 
\ of two eggs mixed with a large teacupful of 
n, and a little nutmeg grated in it. Take care 
o let it boil: as that will spoil it. 

To fricassee Rabbits brown. 

ING cut them as for eating, fry them of a light 
m in butter, and put them into a tossiug-pan, with 
it of water, a tea-spoonful of lemon-pickle, an 
ovy, a slice of lemon, a large spoonful of mush- 
i catchup, the same of browning, with chyan 
)er, and salt to your taste. Stew them over a 
fire till they be enough ; thicken your gravy and 
a ity dish up your nubbits, and iK)ur tnc gravy 
them. 
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CHAP. IX. 



PZFFERENT METHODS OF DRESSIHG GAMS, SMALL 

• BIRDS, KC. 



To roast a Hare. 

HAVING cased your hare, and properly trussed 
it for dressing, make a stuffing of a large slice of 
[ crumbled very fine ; put to it a quarter of a pound 
of beef marrow, or suet, the like quantity of butter, 
the liver boiled and shred fine, a sprig or two of winter 
savory, a bit of lemon-peel, an anchovy, a little chyan 
pepper, and half a nutmeg grated. Mix these weU 
together with a glass of red wine and two eggs,jpttt 
it into the belly of the hare, and sew it up. Wneo 
}K>u have spitted, and put it down to roast,, put into 
your drippmg-pan a quart of milk, and keep bastii^ 
your hare with it till there is little left. When it is 
nearly done, dredge it with flour, and baste it with 
butter till it is properly frothed. If it is a small hare, 
it will take about an hour and a half; and if a large 
one, two hours. When it is done, put it into your 
dish, and serve it up with plenty of good rich grafy, 
and some currant-jelly warmed in a cup. Or, you 
may take a pint of red wine, and put into it a quarter 
of a pound of sugar; set it over a slow fire, and let it 
simmer for a quarter of an hour; then take it off, and 
pour it into a bason or sauceboat. 

Another Method of dressing a Hare. 

Case your hare, and cut it into two just below the 
ribs. Cut the fore quarters into pieces, and put them 
into a stewpan, with a blade or two of mace, an onion 
stuck with cloves, some whole pepper, an anchovyi 
and a bunch of sweet herbs. Cover them witi\ water, 
^d let them stew gently. Make a pudding, and pot 
it into the bellv of the other part ; lard and roast K 
and flour and oaste it well with butttr or small beer* 
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^hen the stew is tender, take it out with a fork into 
dish, and strain off the liquor. Put it into a glass of 
d wine, a spoonful of good catchup, and a piece of 
itter rolled m flour. ' Shake all together over the fire 
I it is of a good thickness. Then take up the 
asted hare, lay it in the middle of the dish, with the 
^w round, and sauce poured over it. Put some 
K)d gravy into a boat, and send it to table. 

To stew a Hare. 

iVNCH and case your hare> cut it as for eating, and 
It it into a large saucepan, with three pints of beef 
avy, a pint ot red wine, a large onion stuck with 
o?es, a bundle of winter savory, a slice of horse- 
dish, two blades of beaten mace, an anchovy, a 
loonful of walnut catchup, one of browning, half a 
mon, and chyan and salt to your taste, rut on a 
Die cover, set it over a gentle fire, and stew it for 
ro hours. Then take it up into a soup dish, and 
icken' your gravy with a lump of butter rolled in 
Hir. Boil it a little, and strain it over youi' hare, 
vnish with lemon cut like straws. 

To hash a Hare. 

VT your hare into small pieces, and if you have any 
the pudding left, rub it small, and put to it a gill 
red wiue, the same quantity of water, half an an- 
iny chopped fine, an anchovy stuck with four 
lyves-, and a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in 
or. Put these all together in a saucepan, and set it 
traslow fire,. shaking it often, so that the whole 
ly be equally heated. When it is thoroughly hot, 
^ you must take care never to let a hash boil, as that 
ill harden the meat,) take out the onion, lay sippets 
die dish, and pour your hash over them. 

Hare d la Daube. 

pr a hare into six pieces, and bone and lard them 
itii bacon. Season them with pepper, salt, and 
>ce, ohopped parsley, thyme, shalots, and a clove of 
'^^ Brue it with slices of lard, the bones, a little 
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brotlv ^ much of the blood as you can save^ a 
CfS brandy, and a quarter of a pound of butter, 
the pan weU, and stew it on a very stow fire, or in 
oren^ about four hours. Then take out the bo 
put the hare in a tureen, and the slices of bacon u 
h. Strain the sauce, and put it to the hare, and 
it cool before you use it. 

To hodge-podge a Hare. 

Cut your hare into' pieces, as if you intended it 
stewing, and put it into a pitcher, with two or tl 
onions, a Ktile salt and pepper, a bunch of sweet he 
and a piece of butter. Stop the pitcher very close 
prevent the steam from getting out, set it in a kc 
full of boiling water, keep the kettle filled up as 
X water wastes^ and let it stew four or five hours. 1 
may, if you choose it, when you put the hare i 
the kettle, put in a lettuce, cucumbers, turnips, 
celery. 

To jug a Hare. 

This is done in nearly the same manner as the alx 
with this difference only, that some people lard 
hare, here and there, with bacon. 

A Hare Civet. 

Having boned your hare, and taken out all 
sinews^ cut one half in thin slices, and the other 
in pieces an. incb long. Flour them^ and fry tl 
with a little butter. In the mean time, make s( 
gravy with the bones of the hare and a little b 
Put a pint of it into the pari to the hare, «ome n 
tard, and a little elder vinegar. Cover it close, 
tet it do softly till it: is as thick as cream^ and t 
dish it up with the head in the middle. • 

To. scare a, Hare^ 

TaiIse a hare and lard it, put a pudding into its b< 
and put it into a pot or fish-kettle, rut to it ' 
quarts of strong drawn gravy, one of red. wisM 
whole lemon cut into slices, a bundle . of swMet he 
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cmeg, pepper, salt, and six cloves. Cover it 
se, and stew it over a slow fire till it is three parts 
le. Then take it up, put it into a dish, and strew 
iver with crumbs of bread, sweet herbs chopped 
^, some lemon-peel grated, and half a nutmeg. 

it before the fire, and baste it till it is of a fine 
It brown. In the mean time, take the fat off your 
vy, and thicken it with the yolk of an egg. Take 

eggs boiled hard, and chopped fiae, and some 
kied cucumbers cut very thin. Mix these with 

sauce, pour it into the dish, and send it up to 
le. 

Hare Cake in Jelly. 

HE your hare, and pick out the sinews. Put to it 
equal quantity of beef, and chop and pound them 
;etner. Add some fresh mushrooms, shalot, sweet 
bs, pepper, salt, and two or three eg^. Mix 
:se with bacon, pickled cucumbers cut like dice, 
i put it into a mould sheeted with slices of bacon« 
ver it, bake it in a moderate oven, and when cold, 
n it out. In the mean time, take a pound and a 
f of scrag of veal, a slice of ham, two or three 
ves, a little nutmeg, some sweet herbs, a carrot 
two, some shalot, an ounce of isinglass, and some 
'f broth. Stew this till it comes to a jelly, then 
ts it through a fine sieve, and then through a bag< 
Id. to it some lemon-juice. Then pour this jelly 
'r your hare. 

To collar a Hare. 

kViKG boned your hare, lard it with thick pieces of 
-On, and season it with spices and salt. You may 
t into it a forcemeat, or not, just as you like. Roll it 
very tight, and tie it fast together. Braze it with 
Jes of veal, half a pint of white wine, a pint of broth, 
i cover it over with slices of bacon. You may put 
'h meat and seasoning to make jelly of the braise 
Krwards as you like. Serve up the hare cold with 
^er whole or in slices. 
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•; . To pot a Hare. 

Cass your hare, and wash it perfectly clean. Then 
cut it up as you do for eating, put it into a pot, and 
season it with pepper, salt, and mace. Put on it a 
pound of buttef, tie it down close, and. bake it in a 
bread oven. When it comes out, pick the meat 
clean from the bones, and pound it very fine in a 
mortar, with the fet from your gravy. ITien put it 
close down in your pots, and pour clarified butter 
upon it. 

To dress a Leveret Kid-fashion. 

Put a large leveret, for about three hours, into a 
warm marinade, made of water, vinegar, butter, floor, 
pepper, chopped parsley, shalots, sliced onions, thym^ 
basil, lemon-peel, and cloves. Then roast it, and baste 
it with some of the marinade. Strain the remainder, 
mix it with a little cullis, put it into a sauce-boati 
and serve up the leveret.- 

To roast a Pheasant. 

Having spitted and laid your pheasant down to 
roast, dust it with flour, and baste it often with flresh 
butter, keeping it a good distance from the fire, 
and about halt an hour will roast it. — Make your 
gravy of a scrag of mutton, and put into the sauc^ 
pan with it a tea-spoonful of lemon-pickle, a large 
spoonful of catchup, and the same of browninr. 
Strain it, and put a little into the dish with the biro. 
Serve it up with the remainder in one bason, and 
bread sauce in another. You may put one of the 
principal feathers of the pheasant in the tail, by way of 
ornament. Partridges are dressed in the same manner. 

Pheasants d la Mangelas. 
Cut the pinions of a large pheasant as for roastingi 
make a good force meat, put it into your pheasant* 
and spit it, with some lards of bacon, and paper it 
Having nicely roasted it, prepare the following sauce: 
Take somq fat livers of turkeys or fowls, blanch them 
till they are thoroughly done, and then pound them to 
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aste. Put to it some gravy and cullis, and mix it 
11 together. Cut off the flesh of the pheasant, slice- 
pery thin, and preserve the carcass hot. Put into 
ir sauce, which you must make of a proper thick- 
s, a little pepper, salt, some minced parsley, and 
juice of two or three oranges. Pour this hash 
T the breast, garnish with oranges quartered^ and 
d it up to table. 

To boil a Pheasant. 

»UR pheasant must be boiled in plenty of water ; 
1, if it is a small one, half an hour will do it, but 
I large one, it will take three quarters. For sauce, 
w some heads of celery cut very fine, thickened 
rh cream, and a small piece of butter rolled in 
jr. Season it with salt to your palate. When the' 
d is done, pour the sauce over it, garnish with thin 
:es of lemon, and serve it up. 

Pheasants d Vltalienne. 

only one pheasant is to be dressed, take onlv half 
lozen oysters, parboil them, and put them mto a 
wpan, with the liver cut small, a piece of butter, 
ne green onions, some parsley, pepper, salt,. sweet 
rbi, and a little allspice. Let them stand a very 
lie time over the fire, and th?n stuff the pheasant 
th it. Put it into a stewpan, with some oil, green 
ions, parsley, sweet basil, and lemon-juice, for a 
IT minutes. Then take them off, cover the phea- 
tt with slices of bacon, put it on a spit, and tie 
DC paper round it. In the mean time, stew some 
Hers in their own liquor. Put into a stewpan the 
lb of four eggs beaten up, half a lemon cut into 
ttlldice, a little beaten pepper, scraped nutmeg, 
little parslev cut small, an anchovy minced, a little 
li a glass ot white wine, a piece of butter, and a 
tie ham cullis. .Put the sauce on the fire to thicken, 
It take care it does not burn, then put in the oysters, 
dieasoD it to youi taste. When your pheasant is 
kie, lay It in the dish, pour your sauce over it, and 
^ It up. 
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To stew Pheasants. 

Vtfi your pheasant into a stewpan with as much veal 
broth as will cover it^ and let it stew till there is Just 
enough liquor left for sauce. Then skim it, and put 
in artichoke-bottoms parboiled, a little beaten mace, 
a glass of wine, and some pepper and salt. If it is 
not thick enough, put in a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and squeeze in a little lemon-juice. Take up 
your pheasant, pour the sauce over it, and put force- 
meat balls into the dish. 

Pheasants d la Braise. 

Cover the bottom of your stewpan with a layer of 
beef, a layer of veal, a small piece of bacon, part of 
a carrot, an onion stuck with cloves, a blade or two 
of mace, a spoonful of black and white pepper, and 
a bundle of sweet herbs. Then put in your phei- 
sant, and cover it with a layer of beef and veal, and 
a sweetbread. Set it on the fire for five or six mi- 
nutes, and then pour in two quarts of boiling gravy- 
Cover it close, and let it stew an hour and a hau very 
gently. Then take up your pheasant, and keep it 
hot. Let the gravy boil till it is reduced to about a 
pint, then strain it off, and put it in again. Put in 
the veal sweetbread that was stewed with the phea- 
sant, some truffles and morels, the livers of lowls, 
artichoke-bottoms, and some asparagus-tops, if you 
have any. Let these simmer in the gravy five or si3K 
minutes, and then add two spoonfuls of catchup, a 
spoonful of browning, and a little piece of butted 
rolled in flour. Shake all together, then put in yoitf 
pheasant, with a few mushrooms, and let them stcW 
about five or six minutes more. Take up your pbca^ 
sant, pour the ragoo over it, lay forcemeat balls roun<J 
it, garnish with lemon, and serve it up. 

Partridges in Panes. 

Take two roasted partridges, and the flesh of ^ 
large fowl, a little parboiled bacon, some marrow oT 
suet finely chopped, a few mushrooms and morels cut 
very fine, some truflfles, and artichoke-bottoms. Season 
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rwith beaten mace, salt, pepper, a little BUtmeg, 
t herbs chopped fine, and a crumb of a two- 
J loaf soaked in hot gravy. Mix all well toge- 
with the yolks of two eggs, and make your 
s on paper, of a round figure, and the thickness 
1 egg, at a proper distance from one another, 
the point of a knife in the yolk of an egg, in 
r to shape them, bread them neatly, bake them a 
ter of an hour in a quick oven. Observe to boil 
ruffles and morels tender in the gravy you soak 
>read in. 

Partridges d la Braise. 

ss the legs into the bodies of two brace of par- 
;es, lard them, and season them with pepper, 

and msLce. Lay slices of bacon at the bottom 

stewpan, then slices of beef and veal, all cut 
, a piece of carrot, an onion cut small, a bundle 
wrcet herbs, and some whole pepper. Put in the 
ridges with their breasts downwards, lay some 

slices of beef and veal over them, and some 
ley finely chopped. Cover them, and let them 
f eight or ten mmutes over a slow fire ; then give 
r pan a shake, and pour in a pint of boiling 
er. Cover it close again, and let it stew half an 
r over a little quicker fire. Then take out your 
s, and keep them hot. Pour into the pan a pint 
bin gravy, let it boil till it is about half reduced, 
1 strain it off, and skim ofi^ all the fat. In the 
in time, cut a veal sweetbread small, take some 
les and morels, and fowl's liver stewed in a pint of 
d gravy half an hour, some artichoke-bottoms and 
iragus-tops, both blanched in warm water, and a 
mushrooms. Then add your other gravy to this, 

put in the partridges to heat. If it is not thick 
ugh, put in a piece of butter rolled in flour. When 
"oughly hot, put yoUr partridges into the dish, 
iT the sauce over them, and serve them up. 

Cartridges rotted. 

rivo larded your partridges with ham or bacon, 
w over them some pepper and salt, some beaten 
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mace, dired lemompeel, and sweet lierbs cdt si 
Take some thm beef steaks, but ithout hole 
them> and strew over them some of the seasoi 
Then squeeze on them some lemon-juice, lay a 
tridge upon each steak, roll it up ana tie it roun< 
keep it together. Set on a stewpan with some s 
fif bacon; and an onion cut into pieces. Lay the 
fridges carefully in, put to them some rich gravy, 
let them stew gently till they are done. Then I 
the partridfi^ out of the beet, lay them in a dish, 
pour over them some rich essence of ham. 

To ragoo Partridges. 

TatTss your partridges, and roast them, without n; 
ing use of any 0our. Make a sauce of the Ir 
pounded, and add two or three chickens' livers, 
them into -a stewpan with a green onion or tw( 
mushroom, some parsley, pepper, and salt. Boil 
in cullis a few minutes, and strain them. Cut 
partridges as for a fricassee, and put tbem to 
sauce. Let it boil just long enough to heat the n 
through. Put in a little orange peel, a bit of min 
shalot, and a little parsley. Squeeze in a good c 
of orange juice, dish it up, and garnish with oran 
quartered. 

To boil Partridges. 

Boil them quick in plenty of water, and fifteen 
nutes will do them. For sauce, take a quarter o 
pint of cream, and a piece of fresh butter about 
size of a walnut. Stir it one way till it is melted, j 
then pour it over the birds. 

Partridges with Consommee Sauce. 

Having trussed your partridges as for. boiling, ] 
them into a stewpan, with* slices of veal and bai 
above and below them, a slice of ham, a bundk 
sweet herbs, three cloves, and sliced onions and ( 
rots. Braise on a very slow fire, and ^hen it is do 
strain and skim the sauce, and pour it on the f 
tridges. 
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Partridges en Aspie. 

E some shalots, parsley, tafragon, chives, gardeti- 
es, a little basil, a clove of garlic, and an anchovy, 
'ell chopped. Mix these with mustard, oil, vi- 
r, pepper, and salt. If you serve the partridges 
le, serve the sauce cold in a sauceboat. If n>t, 
the partridges as for a hash, and warm them in a 
broth. l%en pyt them to the sauce, and wann 
1 together without boiling. You may also mix it 
le same manner cold. If cold, it will be better 
^ an hour or more before using. 

To stew Partridges. 

rss your partridges in the same mann^ as fvf 
ting, stuff the craws, and lard them cc^tl «^tj 
ofthe breast. Then roll a piece of b-:t'rr i:: yi:^' 
salt, and beaten mace, and put it ir^to tr/t btli^tt 
the birds. Sew up the vents, dredgt H^xu wtli 
\i flour, and fry them of a fine light i>r'y vn- Y-^. 
a into a stewpan with a quart of g'/yi fp'^^s ^ 
onfiil of Madeira wine, the same of catch -jT, i \k^ 
ODfiil of lemon-pickle, half the qjaritjty *>: t:-s*uv 
m powder, an anchovy, half a lemvr., kr>i z xy:\% 
iweet marjoram. Cover the pan ca/T; *r/i f rw 
mhalf an hour; then take them out, tr.-: tr.i^i:^. 
gravy. Boil it a little, and pou it o>-rr r?.^ ;/fe^- 
Iges. Lay round them artichokc-l/>*r^r;.t :^y.#^< 
I quartered, and the yolks of four ha^rd cjjg^, Y v . 
y stew woodcocks in the same wv.*. 

Partridges boiled zvith sv^eel Herb:. 

iviNG trussed your partridges at for V^;;;rj;j, t;/..\ 
'm down the back, and marinac': t :,*::;; ivvvt a;i 
ur, m a little oil, pepper and vcA, z:.i k\l v/rnfA 
cet herbs chopped. Then roll tr.erri ;:j y^y.r, witli 
the seasoning, and broil them ilov, Jy. \\ h*-n thry 
idone, take off the paper, mix r}-': h^rrl/i with a 
^ie good cuUis, add| the squ^<:z^ of -> \^zt/ju, and 
^ It up with the birds. 

X 
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To roast Woodcocks or Snipes. 

These birds are so peculiar from all others, that thej 
must never be drawn for roasting. Having spitted 
thefm, take the round of a three-penny loaf, and toast; 
it nicely brown. 'J^en lay it in a dish under tfie 
birds % and when you put them to the fire, baste them 
with a little butter, and let the trail, or gut, drop on 
the foadt When they are done, put the toast in the 
dishy and lay the birds on it. Pour about a quarter of 
a pint of gravy into the dish, and set it over a lamp or 
chafing-cHsh for three or four minutes, and send them 
up hot to table. A woodcock will take about twenfjr 
minutes roasting, and a snipe fifteen. 

To boil Woodcocks or Snipes. 

Cut a pound of lean beef into small pieces^ and pift 
them into two quarts of water, with an onion, a bumile 
of sweet herbs, a blade or two of mace, six cloves, and 
some whole pepper. Cover it close, and let it boil till 
it is half wasted. Then strain it oiF, and put the 

Savy into a saucepan, with salt enough to season it. 
raw the birds clean; but take particular care of the 
guts. Put the birds into the gravy, cover them close, 
and ten minutes will boil them. In the mean time, 
cut the guts and liver small, take a little of the gravj 
the birds are boiled in, and stew the guts in it with a 
blade of mace. Take about as much crumb of bread 
as the inside of a roll, and rub or grate it very small 
into a clean cloth ; then put it into a pan with some 
butter, and fry it till it is crisp, and of a fine light 
brown. When your birds are ready, take about half 
a pint of the liquor they were boiled in, and add to 
the guts two spoonftils of red wine, and a piece of 
butter, about the size of a walnut, rolled in flour. 
Set them on the fire, and shake your saucepao fre- 
quently till the butter is melted, but do not stir it with 
a sipoon. Then put in the fried crumbs, give the 
saucepan another shake, take up your birds» lay them 
Inthtf dish, and pour your sauce over them. Garnish 
with sliced lemon, and send them up to table. 
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To hash a Woodcock. 

mo cut up your woodcock as for eating, work 
ntraiis very fine with the back of a spoon, and 
it with a spoonful of red wine, the same of water, 
half a spoonful of allegar. Cut an onion into 
;, pull it into rings, and roll a little butter in flour, 
hem all into your tossing-pan, and shake it over 
re till it boils. Then put in your bird, and when 
ihoroughly hot, lay it in your dish, with sippets 
i it. Strain the sauce over the woodcock, and 
le onions in rings. A partridge may be hashed 
ame way. 

Woodcocks or Snipes en Surtotit 

E a forcemeat of veal, as much beef suet chopped 
beaten in a mortar, with an equal quai/tity of 
bs of bread. Mix in a little beaten mace, pep- 
nd salt, some parsley, a few sweet herbs, and the 
of an egg. Lay some of this meat round the 
and then put in the birds, being first drawn and 
roasted. Take care of the trail, chop it, and 
tr it all over the dish. Take some good gravy, 
tling to the size of your surtout, some truffles 
tnorels, a few mushrooms, a sweetbread cut into 
S9 and artichoke-bottoms cut small. Let all 
together, shake them. Take the yolks of two 
ree eggs, beat them up with a spoonful or two 
hite wine, and stir all together one way. Whea 
thick, take it off, let it cool, and pour it into 
jrtout. Put in the yolks of a few hard eggs here 
here, season with beaten mace, pepper and salt, 
ur taste. Cover it all over with the forcemeat, 
rub on it the yolks of eggs to colour it, and send 
the oven. Half an hour will sufficiently do it. 

Snipes dressed with Purslain Leaves, 
w your snipes, and make a forcemeat for the 
; 5 but reserve your ropes for your sauce. Put 
across upon a lark-spit, covered with bacon 
r, and nxtst thpm gently. For sauce, take 

K 2 
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prime thick leaves of purslain, blanch them well 
water, put them into a ladle of cuUis and gravy, 9 
of shalot^ pepper, salt, nutmeg, and parsley, and st 
all together for half an hour gently. Have the ro 
i;eady blancheil, and put them in, dish up your sni 
upon thin slices of bread fi'ied, squeeze the juio 
an orange into your sauce, and send them up to tal 

Snipes Duchess-Fashion. 

HaVIkg^ split the snipes at the back, make a foi 
meat of the inside, with a^few chopped cap 
parsley, shalots, mushrooms, pepper, salt, two chop] 
anchovies, and a piece of butter. Stuff them witt 
sew them up close, and braze them. While brazi 
add a little good cullis and red wine. When dc 
skim and strain the sauce. If it is not thick enov 
add a little butter rolled in flourj and serve it up ¥ 
the snipes. 

Snipes in SaUnjf. 

Truss them, and half roast them, without flour, ( 
them in pieces as for a fricassee, and. take care 
secure all the inside, except the gizzards and gs 
which you must be careful to take clean away ; 
pound the ropes, livers, %cq. to a paste^ with a li 
shalot, green onion and parsley, pepper, salt, \ 
nutmeg. 4Put in a ladle of your cullis, a glass of 
wine, pass it through a sieve, and pour it into a st( 
pan to your meat. Let it stew very gently th 

Siarters of an hour ; throw in a little minced pars! 
e juice of an prange, and serve it up, gamisl 
with fried bread, and some bits in the dish. Alls( 
of birds, that are not drawn, may be treated in 
same manner. 

To dress Ruffs and Iki/s. 

Ti^ss birds, which are principally found in I 
colnshire, may be fatted like chickens, with brc 
milk, and sugar. They fatten very, fast, and will 
with fat if not killed at the proper time. Draw 1 
mm ^m t:ross-iegged, like snipes, and then re 
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2vmls ejid QrU-hzus. 
rESE birds may be spitted sideways, and nnsted 
di a vine -leaf behind tbem. Baste them vitfa 
tter, and when they are ready, serve them up with 
:d cnunbs of bread round the di^. 

Larks a la Franeoise. 
Ltru your larks with the legs across, and put a sage 
f over their breasts. Put them upon a loog^ thin 
nrer, and between every tark put a piece ot thin 
yatL. Then tie the skewer to s spit, and roast them 
a brisk dear 6Te. Baste them with butter, and 
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A 

strew over them some crumbs of bread mixed if 
flour. Fry some bread crumbs of a fine brown 
butter, hny the larks round the dish, and the bn 
crumbs in the middle. 

To ragoo Larks. 

Having fried your larks with an onion stuck w 
doves, and a few truffles and mushrooms, pour 
the fat, ai^d shake ovei^ them a little flour. Put 
them some good gravy, and stew them till they ; 
csMUgh* If there be any fat, skim it off. Put tc 
some lemoBrjuice, and pepper and salt to your tai 
Other small birds may be dressed the same way. 

Small Birds in savory Jelly. 

Take eight small birds with their heads and feet < 
and put s, good piece of butter into each of t}) 
bellies^ Put them into a jug, and cover it close w 
a cloth, and set in a kettle of boiling water till 1 
birds are enough.' Drain them, and make your je 
as before, and put a little into a bason. When it 
set, lay in three birds with their breasts downwar 
and cover them with the jelly. When that is set, { 
in the other five, with their heads in the middle, a 
proceed in the same manner as directed before : 
chickens. 

To roast Venison. 

As soon as you have spitted your venison, lay ovei 
a large sheet of paper, and then a thin common pas 
with another paper over that. Tie it &st, that t 
-pxste may not drop off; and, if the haunch be 
lar|e one, it will take four iiours roasting. As so 
as It is done enough, take off both paper and pas 
dredge it well with flour, and baste it with butt 
As soon as it becomes of a light brown, dish it i 
with bmwn gravy, or currant-jdly sauce, and send i 
some in^aWfatv 
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). OF DRESSIKG FISK- 2rV* 

CHAP. X. 

DIFFERENT METHODS OF DRESSIVG FISH. 



SabnoH d la Braise. 

SLIT a large eel open, talce out the bone, and the 
meat quite clean from it. Chop it fine with two 
anchovies, some lemon-peel cut fine, a little pepper 
uid grated nutmeg, with some parsley and thyme cut 
small, and the yolk of an egg boiled hard. Mix them 
all together, and roll them up in a piece of butter. 
Then take a large piece of fine salmon, or a salmon 
trout, and put this forcemeat into the bellv of the fish. 
Sew it up, and lay it in an oval stewpan tnat will just 
bold it. Then put half a pound of fresh butter mto 
a stewpan, and when it is melted, shake in a little 
Bour. Stir it till it is a little brown, and then put to it 
a pint of fish broth, and a pint of Madeira. Season 
it with pepper, salt, mace, and cloves, and put in an 
onion^ and a bunch of sweet herbs. Stir it all together, 
and put it to the fish. Cover it very close and let it 
stew. When the fish is almost done, put in some 
fresh and pickled mushrooms, truffles, or morels, cut 
in pieces, and let them stew till the fish is quite done. 
Take up the salmon carefully, lay it in a dish, and put 
the sauce over it. 

To broil Salmon. 

Having cut your salmon into thick pieces, flour and 
broil them. Lay them in your dish, and serve them 
jp with plain melted butter in a boat. 

Salmon with sweet Herbs. 

Ilix a piece of butter with some chopped parsley, 
AalotSt sweet herbs, mushrooms, pepper, and salt. 
9kt some of this in the bottom of the dish you intend 
Ii» 9€Dd to table, tifen some thin slices of salmon upon 
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it, and the remainder of the butter and herbs upoi 
the salmon. Strew it over with bread crumbs, thei 
baste it with butter, and bake it in the oven. Whei 
it is enough, drain the fat from it, and sen e it up witi 
a clear rehshing sauce. 

To roll SalmojH 

Take a side of salmon, when split, the bone takei 
out, and scalded. Strew over the inside some pepper 
salt, nutmeg, mace, a few chopped oysters, parslej 
and crumbs of bread. Roll it up tight, put it into i 
deep pot, and bake it in a quick oven. Make th( 
common fish sauce, and pour over it* ^ 

To dress, dried Salmon. 

Lay your dried salmon in soak two or three hours, 
then lay it on the gridiron, and shake a little pepper 
over it. Use what sauce you likcr 

To stew a Cod, 

Season some slices of cod with grated nutmeg, pep* 
per, salt, a bunch of sweet herbs, and an onion stuck 
with cloves. Put them into a stewpan, with half a 
pint of white wine, and a quarter ot a pint of water. 
Cover them close, and let them simmer five or six 
minutes. Then squeeze in the juice of a lemon, put 
in a few oysters, and their liquor strained, a piece of 
butter rolled in flour and a blade or two of mace* 
Cover them close, and let them stew softly, ^ake 
the pan often, to prevent its burning. When the fish 
is enough, take out the onions and sweet herbs, la^ 
the cod in a warm dish, pour the sauce over it ap^ 
send it up to table* 

Co^s Head and Shoulders, 

Take out the gills and the blood clean from tie 
bone. Wash the head very clean, rub over it a little 
salt and. a glass of allegar, and then lay it on yoff 
fish-plate. Throw a good handful of salt into ycur 
water when it boils, with a glass of allegar ; then put 
in your fish, and let it boil gen% for half go hours 
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if it be a large 'one, it will take three quarters of an 
hour. Take it up carefully, and strip off the skin 
rery nicety. Set it over a brisk fire, dredge it all 
over with flour, and baste it well with butter. When 
the froth begif)s to rise, throw over it some very fine 
Birhite bread crumbs. You must keep basting it all 
the time to make the froth rise well. When it Is of 
a fine white brown,7dish it up, and garnish it with a 
teuton cut in slice«^' draped horse-radish, barberries, 
pi firw small fish fried and laid round it, or fried oy^ 
ters. Cut the roe and liver into slices, and lay over 
it a little of the lobster in lumps out of the sauce, and 
then send it up to table. 

To crimp Cod. 

Having cut a fresh cod into slices, put it Into putnp 

water and salt. Almost fill a fish-kettle with spring 

water, put in salt enough to make it taste brackish, 

and then set it over a stove. Make it boil quick, then 

put in the slices of cod, and keep them bolting, and 

.ikim them very clean. Having let them iyAi eight 

or ten minutes, take them out, and lay them r.n a 

fidi-plate. You may senp'e them up eiihtr wi:h ^cTimp 

or (^stcr sauce. 

i To broil Cod, 

CvT a cod into slices of about two inche^* thick, and 
dry and flour them well. Make a good clear fire, rih 
Ae gridiron with a piece of cba&, and iet it hi|;^i 
fcpD); the fire. Turn them often till they are quite 
CDOi^^ and of a fine brown ; but uke very great 
ttethat you do not break them. You may u^zA 
tteiQ up with lobster or shrimp sauce. 

Fresh Cod xiih szcett Herbs. 
Havivg cut a small cod into fire or vz pi'xei, brjrjz 
% and marinade it with melted butter, the juice of a 
lemoD, clx^ped parsley, shaJoti, and tweet berbt 
Then lay it oo the dish you intend for tabk, with all 
Ihe marmade both onder and over, and suevf it over 
mdi taicad cmmbi. Baue tt with melted butter. 
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bake it in the oven, and serve it with any sauce yoB 
like best. 

7b dress salt Cod, 

Put your fisii all night into water to soak, and if you 
put a glass of vinegar to it, it will draw out the salt 
and make it eat tresh. Boil it the next day, and 
when it is enough, break it into flakes on the dish. 
Pour over it parsnips boiled and beaten fine with hotter 
and cream, though egg sauce is more generally used. 

To dress Cod Sounds. 

St££P them as you do the salt cod, and boil them in 
a large quantity of milk and water. When they are 
very tender and white, take them up, and drain the 
water out. 'I hen pour the egg sauce boiling hot 
over them, and send them up to table. 

To fricassee Cod Sounds. 

Clean them well, and cut them into little pieces. 
Then boil them tender in milk and water, and set 
them to drain. Then put them into a clean saucepan, 
season them with a little beaten mace and grated nut* 
meg, and a very little salt. Pour to them just cream 
enough for sauce, and a good piece of butter rolled 
in flour. Keep shaking your saucepan round all the 
time, till it is thick enough ; then garnish with lemoD, 
and send it up to table. 

To dress a Turhct loith Capers. 

Having washed and dried a small turbot well^ put 
into a stcwpan some thyme, parsley, sweet herbs, and 
an onion sliced. ITien lay the turbot into the stewpan, 
which should be just large enough to hold it, and 
strew over the fisli the same herbs that are under it, 
with some chives and sweet basil. Then pour in ai 
equal quantity of white wine, and white-wincrvinegar, 
till the fish is covered. Strew in a little bay-salt, with 
some whole pepper, and set the stewpan over a gentk 
stove, increasing the heat by degrees, ti^ it is enough. 
Then take it on the fire, but do not take out the titf- 
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Set a saucepan on the fire irith a poiuvd oi but- 
two anchovies split, boned, and washed; two large 
mfuls of capers cut small, some whole chives, a 
I pepper, salt, grated nutmeg, a little fiour, a 
Minil of vinegar, and a little water. Set the sauce- 
over the stove, and keep shaking it round for jome 
\ Having then put on the turbot to make it hot, 
it into a dish, ana pour some of the sauce over it. 

horse-radish round it, and pour what sauce 
ains into a boat. In the same way you may dress 
s, flounders, large plaice or dabs. 

To bake a Turbot. 

I butter thick all over a dish about the size of a 
)0t, and throw in a little salt, some beaten pepper, 
' a large nutmeg, and some parsley finely mixed. 
ir in a pint of white wine, cut off the head and 
lay the turbot in the dish, pour another pint of 
te wine over all, grate the other half of the nutmeg 
r it, and a little pepper, some salt, and chopped 
iley. Lay a piece of butter in di&rent places, 
»w on a little flour, and then a good many crumbs 
»read. Bake it till it is of a fine brown, then lay it 
our dish. Stir the sauce all together^ pour it into 
&ucepan, shake in a little fiour, and let it boil. 
m stir in a piece of butter, and two spoonfuls of 
:hup, and when it has boiled, pour it into your 
xis, and serve it up. 

To/jy Trout. 

viHo scaled, gutted, and washed them well, dry 
30^ and lay them separately on a board before the 
Dust them well with flour a few minutes before 
dry them^ and do them of a fine brown in roast 
>piiig, or rendered suet. Serve them up with 
ted nutter and crisped parsley. Perch arc fried 
fae same manne;r. 

To stew Trout. 

m a sxmS\ trout with grated bread, a piece of but* 
chopped parsley, lempn-peel grated, pepper, salt. 



i 
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nutmeg, savory herbs, and yolks of eggs, all mixed to* 

g ether. Put it into a stewpan^ with a quart of good 
oiled gravy, some Madeira, an onion, a little wDole 
pepper, a few cloves, and a piece of lemon-peel. 
Stew it in this gently till it is enough, and then add 
df little flour mixed with some cream, and a little 
catchup. Give it a boil, and squeeze in some lemon- 
juice. 

To marinade Trout. 

Fry your trout in oil sufficient to cover them, and put 
them in when the oil is boiling hot. When they are 
crisp, lay them to drain till tncy arc cold, and then 
take some white wine and vinegar, of each an equal 
quantity, with some salt, whole pepper, nutmegi 
cloves, mace, sliced ginger, savory, sweet maijoFam, 
thyme, rosemary, «nd two onions. Let these boil 
together a quarter of an hour. Then put the fish into 
? stewpan, pour ihe marinade hot to them, and put m 
as much oil as white wine and vinegar, which must 
be according to the quantity of your nsh, as the liquor 
must cover them. Serve them up with oil and 
vinegar. They will keep a month done in this 
manner. 

To dress Carp. 

Save the blood when you kill your carp, and scale and 
clean them well. Have ready some rich gravy made of 
beef and mutton, seasoned with pepper, salt, mace, 
and onion. Strain it off before you stew your fish io 
it, and boil your carp before you stew it in the gratjTf 
but take care not to boil them too much before you 
put them into the gravy. Let it stew on a slow 6tt 
about a quarter of an hour, and thicken the sauce 
with a good lump of butter rolled in flour. Garnish 
your dish with fried oysters, fried toasts cut into att- 
gles, pieces of lemon, scraped horse-radish, and tl*^ 
roes of the carp cut into pieces, some fried, and otb^*** 
boiled. Squeeze the juice of a lemon into the sai»^^ 
just before you send it up to table. 
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To fry Carp. 

IHO ^aled^ gutted, and cleaned a brace of carp, 
tiem well in a cloth, flour them, put them into a 
{-pan of boiling lard, and do them of a fine 
11. Fry the roes, and fry some thin slices of 
1 cut comerwise. Lay the fish on a coarse cloth 
ain, then put them into the dish, with the roes 
u:h side, and the toast between. You may serve 
L up with anchovy sauce. 

To stew Carp. 

LE, gut, and wash your carp. Put them into a 
pan, with two quarts of water, half a pint of 
e wine, a little mace, whole pepper, a little salt, 
onions, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a stick of 
e-radish. Cover the pan close, and let it stand an 
' and a half over a slow fire. Then put a gill of 
e wine into a saucepan, with two anchovies chop- 
, an onion, a little lemon-peel, a quarter of a 
id of butter rolled in flour, a little thick cream^ 
a large teacup of the liquor the carp was stewed 
Boil them a tew minutes, drain the carp, and add 
3e sauce the yolks of two eggs mixed with a little 
m. When it boils up, squeeze in the juice of half 
non, dish up your carp, and pour your sauce hot 
hem. 

To fricassee Carp Roes. 

r into a stewpan a little butter, a dozen small 
ftirooms, a slice of ham, the squeeze of a lemon, 
a bundle of sweet herbs. Stew it a little time on a 
V fire, then add a little flour, and as many carp roes 
jfou think proper, with a little good broth. Stew 
m about a quarter of an hour, and season them 
ch pepper and salt when you put in the broth, 
ben all IS ready, thicken it with the yolks of two or 
te eggs, some cream, and a little chopped parsley. 

Tofrj/ Tench. 

^viHo gutted, washed, and dried your tench well 
^ doth, slit x\^m down the back, sprinkle a little 
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salt over them, dredge them with flour^ and fry thetn 
of a fine brown, in boiling lard. Make vour sauce of 
an anchovy, mushrooms, truffles, and capers, ail 
chopped small, and stewed in gravy, with the juice* 
of a lemon, and a little fish cullis. 

To stew Tench. 

Tench are stewed in the same manner as before di- 
rected to stfcw carp. 

To stew Soles. 

Take the flesh frotn the bones of your soles, and cot 
each of them into eight pieces. Put a quart of boiled^ 
gravy into a stewpan, a quarter of a pint of Madeira 
or white wine, some white pepper pounded, grated 
nutmeg, and a piece of lemon-peel. Stew these to- 
gether near an hour, and add some cream, and a piece 
of butter mixed in flour. Keep the sauce stirring tiH 
it boil, put in the iisb, and stew it a quarter of an 
hour. Take out the lemon-peel, and squeeze in some 
lemon-juice. This fish may be stewed whole in the 
i?ame sauce ; or they may be cut as before directed, 
and a little gravy made with the bones and head. 

To fry Soles. 

Having scaled and trimmed your soles properly, 
skin the black side, and mix some bread crumbs with 
a very little flour. Baste the soles with beaten eggs, 
strew them over with the bread crumbs, and fry them 
of a good colour in hog's lard. Serve them up with 
anchovy sauce, and garnish with fried parsley. 

To marhiade Soles. 

Boil them in salt and water, bone and drain theoo, 
and lay them on a dish with their bellies upwanL 
Boil some spinach, and pound it in a mortar, llien 
boil four eggs hard, chop the yolks and whites sepa- 
rate, and lay green, wftite, and yellow among the 
soles, and serve them up with melted butter tn*i 
boat. . 
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Seles d la Franfoise. 

t)^ and clean a pair of soles, and put them Into art 
(then dish, with a quart of water, and half a pint 
vinegar. Let them Ke two hours, and then take 
im out, and dry them with a cloth. Then put 
em into a stewpan with a pint of white wine, a 
tarter of a pint of water, a very little thyme, a little 
^eet marjoram, winter savory, and an onion stuck 
:th four cloves. Put in the soles, sprinkle in a very- 
tie bay-salt, cover them close, and let them simmer 
ry gently till they are enough. Then take them 
It, and lay them in a warm dish before the fire, 
rain the liquor, and put into it a piece of butter 
Bed in flour, and let it boil till of a proper thick- 
S8. Lay the soles in a dish, and pour the sauce 
erthem. In the same manner you may dress a 
lall turbot, or any flat fish. 

To dress Sturgeon, 

fcViKG washed your sturgeon clean, lay it all night 
salt and water, and the next morning take it out, 
) it well with allegar, and let it lie in it for two 
urs. Have ready a fish-kettle full of boiling water, 
th an ounce of bay-salt, two large onions, and a 
f sprigs of sweet marjoram. Boil the sturgeon till 
r bones will leave the fish, then take it up, take the 
D off, and flout it well. Set it before the fire, 
Ae it with fresh butter, and let it stand till it is of 
ine brown. Then dish it up, and pour into the 
h any sauce you like. 

' To boil Sturgeon. 

t your sturgeon into as much liquid as will stew 
being, half fish-broth or water, and half white wine, 
b a.&ttle vinegar, sliced roots, onions, sweet herbs, 
oh fiepper, and some salt. When it is done, gar* 
I wnh green parsley, and serve it up with caper or 
hovjr SMoe, or any other sau^e you like better. 
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To stew Flounders and Plaice. 

These fish are stewed in the same manner as befbrs 
directed to stew soles. As to frying or boiling them, 
that business is too simple to need any description 
here* 

To fricassee Flounders and Plaice. 

Having cleaned the fish, and taken oflF the black 
skin, but not the white^ cut the flesh from the bones 
into long slices^ and dip them into yolk of egg. 
Strew over them some bread raspings, and fiy them m 
clarified butter. When they are enough, lay them 
upon a plate, and keep them hot. • To make yoor 
sauce, take the bones of the fish, and boil them in 
some water. Then put in an anchovy, some thyme, 
parsley, a little pepper, salt, cloves, and mace. Let 
these simmer till the anchovy is dissolved, and then 
take the butter the ^ was fried in, and put it ioto 
a pan over the fire.' Shake some flour into it> and 
keep stirring it while the flour is shaking in. Then 
stram the liquor into it, and let it boil till it is thick. 
Squeeze some lemon-juice into it, put the fish into a 
dish, and pour the sauce over them. 

To broil MackareL 

First clean your mackarel well, then split them 
ilovcn the back, and season them with pepper, sdt, 
some mint, parsley, and fennel, all chopped very fine* 
Flour them, and fry them of a fine light brown, and 
put them on a dish and strainer. Use fennel ani 
butter for sauce^ and garnish with parsley. 

Mackarel au Bouillon. ' 

Put half a pint of white wine, sliced roots^ onioniy 
sweet herbs, pepper, and salt, into a stewpan. Boit 
them about half an hour, and then boit the fish in it 
Make a sauce with a piece of butter, a little fiboEy 
shalot chopped very fine, some scalded fennel chojqpd^ 
and a little of the boiling liquor. W i it is icd^i 
to send up to table, add the squeeze ot lemoxu 
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To/iy Whitings. 
vtvo washed, gutted, and skinned them, turn 
r tails into their mouths, dry them in a cloth, and 
r them well all over. Fill the fi-jfing-pan with lard 
igh to cover them, and when it boils, put them 
md fry them of a fine brown. Lay them on a 
ie cloth to drain, and then put them on a warm 
.- Make shrimp, oyster, or anchovy sauce. 

To broil Whitings, or Haddocks. 
: and wash them, dry them well with a cloth, and 
ft little vinegar over them, as it will keep on the 

better. Dust them well with ilour, rub your 
iron with butter, and let it be very hot when you 
in the fish, otherwise they will stick. Turn them 

or three times while doing. When they- are 
»gh, lay pickles round them, with plain melted 
er, and send them up to taUe. 

To stew Pike. 
fiMG made a brown with butter and flour, add 
ot of red wine, a bundle of herbs, four cloven, 
ity-fbiir small onions half boiled, pepper, and salt, 
then the pike cut into pieces. Stew it slowly till 
fish is done. Take out the bundle of herbs, and 
a piece of butter. When it is ready to serve, add 
chopped anchovies, and a spoonful of capers, 
oish with fried bread, and pour the sauce over the 
You may add artichoke-bottoms, mushrooms, 
if you please. 

To/ry Perch. 
LE, gut, and wash your perch clean. Score them 
une distance on the sides, but not very deep. Dry 
1 well, flour them all over, and fry them in oiled 
BT, When they are of a fine brown, lay some 
led parsley round the fish> and send them up to 
■ wim plam butter ; or you may make for them 
fUlowing sauce. To two ounces of browned 
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butter put some flour, a few chives chopped small, 
some parsley, a few mushrooms cut small, and a little 
boiling water. Lay the perch in this liquor after thej 
are fried, and let them stew gently for four or five 
minutes. Then lay them in a warm dish, add two 
large spoonfuls of capers cut small, thicken it with 
butter and flour, and pour it over them. 

To dress Perch in Water Sbuchy. 

Scale, gut, and wash your perch^ and put some salt 
into your water. When it boils, put in your fish, 
with an onion cut in slices, and separated into round 
rings, and a handful of parsley. Put in as much milk 
as will turn the water white. When the perch «pe 
enough^ put them in a soup-dish, and pour a little of 
the water over them, with the parsley and the onions. 
iServe them up with parsley and butter, in a boat. If 
you do not like the onions, they may be omitted. 
Trout may be boiled in the same manner. * 

To stew Eels. 

Having skinned, gutted, and washed your eels veiy 
clean in six or eight waters, cut them in pieces about 
as long as your finger. Put just ' water enough for 
sauce, and put in a small onion stuck with cloves, a 
small bundle of sweet herbs, a blade or two of mace, 
and some whole pepper in a thin muslin rag. Cover 
it close, and let them stew very softly. Put in apiece 
of butter rolled in flour, and a little chopped parsley. 
When you find they are quite tender, ana well doik^ 
take out the onion, spice, and sweet herbs. Put in 
salt enough to season it, and then dish them up with 
the sauce. 

To fricassee Eels. 

Skin three or four large eels, and notch them hm 
end to end. Cut them into four or five piieces^eadif 
and lay them in some spring water for half an hoor 
to crimp them. Dry them in a cloth, and toss them • 
QV^r the fire a few minutes in a bit of fresh, butter, a 



\ 
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mion or two, and a little parsley minced ; but 
re tbat the colour of neither is altered by bum- 
r butter. Pour in about a pint of white wjne, 
noch good broth^ some pepper, salt, and a blade 
t. Stew 41II together about three quarters of 
; and thicken it with a bit of butter and flour, 
e yolks of four or five eggs smooth, with two 
r spoonfuls of broth ; grate in a little nutmeg, 
: in a little minced parsley. Just before you 
> serve it up, let your eels be boiling hot, and 
>Ur in your eggs, &c. but take care that you do 
it curdle, by keeping it top long on the fire 
^ ^gs Are in. Toss it over the nre foi* ^, mo* 
add the juice of a lemon, and serve it up. 
cut in pieces may be done in the same manner. 

To broil Eeb. 

dcinned and cleansed your eels, rub them 
2 yolk of an egg, strew over them bread crumbs, 

1 parsley, sage, pepper, and salt. Baste them 
th butter, and set them in a dripping-pan. 
r broil them, and serve them up with parsley 
ter. 

To fry Eels. 

e or two eels into pieces, cut out the back- 
nd score it on both sides. Marinade it about 
hour in vinegar, with parsley, sliced onions, 
and four cloves. Then drain it, baste it with 
[d bread crumbs, and fry it of a good colour, 
with fried parsley, and serve it up with a re- 
»auce. 

To spitchcock Eels. 

7 skinned, gutted, and washed your eels, dry 
ith a cloth. Sprinkle them with pepper, salt, 
ttle dried «age, turn them backward and for* 
md skewer them. Rub your gridiron with 
K, broil them of a good In'own, put them on 
lit with melted butter, and garnish witb itied 

l2 
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To fricassee l$kate or Tlwmbacks. 

Cut the meat from the bones, fins, &c. and make it 
very clean. Cut it into thin pieces about an incb 
broad, and two inches long, and lay them in your 
stewpan. To a pound of flesh, put a quarter of a pint 
of water, a little beaten mace, grated nutmeg, a smaS 
bundle of sweet herbs, and a little salt. Cover it, and 
let it boil fifteen minutes. Then take out the sweet 
herbs, put in a quarter of a pint of good cream, a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut, rolled in flour, 
and a glass of red wine. Keep shaking the pan all 
the time one way till it is thick and smooth^ ganiA 
with lemon, and send it up to table. 

To fricassee Oysters. 

Put a little butter into a stewpan, a slice of ham, % 
bundle of sweet herbs, and an onion stuck with two 
cloves. Stew it a little on a slow fire, then add a little 
flour, some good broth, and a piece of lemon-peeL 
Then put scalded oysters to it, and simmer them a 
little. When it is r9ady, thicken it with the yolks of 
two eggs, a little cream, and a bit of good butter. 
Take out the ham, bundle of herbs, onion, and lemofi- 
peel, and squeeze in a lemon. 

To dress Herrings. 

The general method of dressing herrings is either to 
broil or fry them, and serve them up with melted 
butter. 



Herrings with Mustard Sauce. 



Having gutted and wiped your herrings very cleaDi i 
melt some butter, and put to it chopped parsleyi 
shalots, green onions, pepper, and salt. Dip the hci- ^ 
rin^s in this, and roll them in bread crumbs. Tbeg J 
broil them, and serve them with a sauce made dF,* 
melted butter, flour, broth, a little vinegar, peppei^y^ 
and salt. When done, put to them as much mustard \ 
as you think proper. 
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To fry Herrings. 
A.I.B and gut them, cut off their heads, wash them 
aiij dry them in a cloth, flour them, and fty them 
butter. Peel and cut thin a good many onions, and 
them of a light brown with the herrings. Lay 
ar herrings in the dish, and the onions round them, 
d put butter and mustard in a cup. 

To bake Herrings. 
bBAH your herrings well, lay them on a board, take 
little black and Jamaica pepper, a few cloves, a. 
wd deal of salt, and mix them together. Rub it 
I over the fish, lay them straight in a pot, cover them 
ith allegar, tie a strong paper over the pot, and bake 
lem in a moderate oven, if your allegar is good, 
ley will keep two or three months. Tney may be 
!nred up either hot or cold. 

To bake Sprats. 
UviMG nibbed your sprats with salt and pepper, 
> every two pints of vinegar put one pint of red wine. 
)issolTe a pennyworth of cochineal, and lay your 
prels in a deep earthen dish. Four in as much red 
rine, vmegar, and cochineal, as will cover them. 
"k a paper over them, and set them in an oven all 
igbt. They will keep some time, and eat well. 

To dress a Turtle. 
LiLL your turtle, which we will suppose to be of 
bout thirty pounds weight, the night before you in- 
End to dress it. Cut off the head, and let it \ArM 
bree or four hours. Then cut off the fins, arid il'i': 
aOapee from the calhpash, and Ulce care yi'i do t.'A 
ont the gall. Throw all the inwards into vM wnt'-.r , 
ntkeep the guts and pipe by thtmv:lv';«, and «ilp rKrm 
pen with a penknife, wash them vfry rj<:ar. in u.'*\i\- 
ig water, a scrape off all the inward ViCrn A; 
n do dieiD tbem into coEd wati?, w^'tK ^Ytntit 

It of da^ t tfacm into irv^ wat^rt^ mA V\ 
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them lie all night, scalding the fins and edges of the 
callapash. and callapee. Cut the meat off the shoul- 
ders^ hack tl)e bones, and set them over the fire, with 
the fins, in about a quart of water. Put in a little 
mace, nutmee, chyan, and salt. Let it stew about 
three hours, then strain it, and put the fibs by for uie.^ 
The next morning, take some of the meat you cut off 
the shoulders, and chop it small, as for sausages^ with 
about a pound of b(!ef or veal suet. Season with 
mace, nutmeg, sweet maijoram, parsley, chyan, and 
salt, to your taste, three or four glasses of Madeim 
wine, and stuff it under the two fleshy parts of the 
meat. If you have any left, lay it over, to prevent 
the meat n^om burning. Cut the remainder of the j 
meat and fins in pieces, about the size of an egg ; sea- 
son it pretty high with chyan, salt, and a little nut- 
meg, and put it into the callapash. Take care that 
it be sewed or secured up at the end, to Jucep in the 
gravy. Then boil up the gravy, and add more wine, 
if required, and thicken it a little with butter and 
flour. Put some of it to the turtle, and set it in the 
oven, with a well-buttered paper over it, to keep it 
from burning , and when it is about half baked, 
squeeze in the juice of one or two lemons, and stir it 
. up. The callapash, or back, will take half an hour 
onore baking than the callapee, which two hoyrs will 
do. The guts must be cut into pieces two or thitc 
inches long, the tripes in less, and put into a mug 
of clear water, and set in the oven with the callapash. 
When it is properly drained from the water, it is to 
be mixed with the other parts, and sent up very hot 
to table. 

To dress a Turtle the West India W^* 

Ha VINO taken the turtle out of the water the night 
before you dress it, lay it on its back. In the mtxvkfb 
cut its head ofif, and hang it up by its hind fins fiDTit. 
to bleed till the bkxxl is all out« llien cut the d^ 
lapee, which is the belly, round, and raise it up. 
as much meat to it as you can, tl)rbw it into spring" 
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er with a little salt, cut the fins off, and scald them 
1 the head. Take off all the scales, cut out all 
white meat, and throw it into spring water and 
The guts and lungs must be cut out. Wash 
lungs very clean from the blood ; then take the 
I and maw, and slit them open, wash them very 
n, and put them on to boil in a large pot of water 
they be tender. Then take off the inside skin, 
cut them in pieces of two or three inches long, 
he mean time, make the following good veal broth : 
:e one large or two small knuckles of veal, and put 
n on in three gallons of water. Let it boil, skim 
'ell, season with turnips, onions, carrots, andce- 
,. and a large bundle of sweet herbs* Boil it till 
; half wasted, and then strain it off. Take the 
, and puf them into a stewpan, cover them with 
[ broth, season with an onion chopped fine, all 
fr of sweet herbs chopped very fine, half an ounce 
loves and mace, and half a nutmeg beaten very fine, 
pv it very gently till tender, then take out the fins, 
in a pint of Madeira wine, and stew it a quarter 
an hour. Beat up the whites of six eggs with the 
le of two lemons, put the liquor in, and boil it up ; 
it through a flannel bag, make it very hot, wash 
fins very clean, and put them in. Put a piece of 
ter at the bottom of a stewpan, put your white 
it in, and sweat it gently till it is almost tender, 
ce the lungs and heart, and cover them with veal 
th, an onion, herbs, and spice. As for the fins, 
V them till tender. Take out the lunes, strain ofF 
liquor, thicken it, put in a bottle of Madeira wine, 
1 season with chyan pepper and salt pretty high. 
: in the lungs and white meat, and stew them up 
ktly for fifteen minutes. Have some forcemeat 
Is miEide out of the white part, instead of veal, as 
Scotch coUops. If anv eggs, scaki them ; if not, 
e-twelve hard yolks of'^ eggs made into egg-ballii. 
ring vour callapash, or deep shell, done round the 
;efr^h paste^ ^ason it in the inside with pepper 
I salt^ and a little Madeira wine. Bake it half an 
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hour, then put in the lungs and white meat, force« 
meat, and eggs over, and bake it half an hour. Take 
the bones, and three quarts of veal broth, season with 
an onion, a bundle of sweet herbs, and two blades of 
mace. Stew it an hour, strain it through a sieve, 
thicken it with butter and flour, put in half a pint of 
Madeira wine, stew it half an hour, and season it 
with chyan and salt to your taste. Thi^ is the soup. 
Take the callapee, run your knife between the meat 
and shell, and fill it full of forcemeat. Season it all 
over with sweet herbs chopped fine, a shalot chopped, 
chyan pepper and salt, and a little Madeira wioe. 
Put a p^ste round the edge, and bake it an hour and 
a half. Take the guts and maw, put them in a 8tew« 
pan, with a little broth, a bundle of sweet herbs, and 
two blades of mace finely beaten. Thicken with a 
little butter rolled in flour, stew them gently half an 
hour, and season with chyan pepper and salt. Beat 
up the yolks of two eggs in half a pint of cream, put 
it in, and keep stirring it one way till it boils up. 
Then dish them up, and put the callapee, soup, and 
callapash, in the centre ; the fricassee on one side, 
and the fins on the other. The fins eat fine^^ \^hen 
cold, put by in the liquor. 

To dress a Mock Turtle. 

Take a calf's head, scald off the hair as firom a pig^ 
then clean it, and cut off the homy part in thin slices, 
with as little of the lean as possible. Chop the brains, 
and have ready between a quart and three pints of 
strong mutton or veal gravv, with a quart of Madeira 
wine, a large spoonful or chyan, a large onion cut 
very small, half the peel of a large lemon shred as fine 
as possible, a little salt, the juice of four lemons^ and 
some sweet herbs cut small. Stew all these fogether, 
till the head is very tender, which will require about 
an hour and a half. Then have ready the back shell 
of a turtle, lined with a paste made of flour and 
water, which must first be set in the oven to harden, 
$hei> put in the ingredients, and^set it in the oven to 
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rown. When that is done, lay the yolks of eggs 
oiled hard, and forcemeat balls, round the top. 
3me parboil the head the day before, take out the 
Does, and then cut it into slices. 

To keep and dress dried Fish. 

HB generality of fish, except stock-fish, are either 
ilted and dried in the sun, as the most common way, 
' in preparing- kilns, and sometimes by the smoke of 
ood fires, in chimney-comers; and, in either case, 
ley require to be softened and freshened, in propor- 
on to their bulk, nature, or dryness. The very dry 
M, as cod-fish, or whiting, and such like, should be 
eeped in lukewarm milk and water, and the steeping 
ept as nearly as possible to an equal degree of heat. 
he largest fish should be steeped twelve hours, the 
nailer, as whitings, &c. about two hours. The cod 
tusty dierefore, be laid to steep in the evening; the; 
hitings, &c. in the morning of the day they are to be 
ressed. After the time of steeping, they are to be 
iken out, and hung up by the tails until they are 
ressed. The reason of hanging them up is this, that 
ley soften equally as in the steeping, without ex- 
acting too much of the relish, which would make 
lem insipid. When thus prepared, the small fish, as 
hitings, tusk, and such like, must be floured and laid 
1 the gridiron, and when a little hardened on the 
ie side, must be turned, and basted with oil upon a 
ather; and when basted on both sides, and heated 
trough, take them up, always observing, that as 
veet oil supplies the fish with a kind of artificial 
lices, so the fire draws out these juices, and hardens 
lena. Be careful, therefore, not to let them broil too 
»Dg; but no time can be prescribed, because of the 
iTOFence of fires, and various sizes of the fish. A 
ear charcoal fire is much the best, and the fish kept 
good distance to broil gradually. The best way to 
now when the fish are enough is, that they will swell 
little in the basting, and you must not let them fall 
rain. To those who like sweet-oil, the best sauce is 
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oily vinegar, and mustard, beaten to a consistence,' and 
served up in saucers. If your fish be boiled, as those 
of a large sort usually are, it should be in aiilk and 
water, but not properly to say boiled, as it should only 
just simmer over an. equal fire. In this way^ half an 
hour will do the largest fish and five minutes the 
smallest. Some people broil both sorts after simmer- 
ing, and some pick them to pieces, and then toss them 
up in a pan with fried onions and apples. They are 
very good either way, and the choice depends on the 
weak or strong stomach of the eaters. Dried salmon 
must be managed in a different manner; for, though a 
large fish, it does not require more steeping than a 
whiting, and should be moderately peppered when 
laid on the gridiron. Dried herrings should be steep- 
ed thesame time as a whiting, in small beer, instead 
of milk and water; and to which, as to all kinds of 
broiled salt-fish> sweet oil will always be found the 
best basting, and no ways affect even the delicacy of 
those who are not fond of it. 



CHAP. XI. 



SAUCES, GRAVIES, AND CULLISES. 



Ham Sauce. 

BEAT some thia slices of the lean part of a dressed 
ham with a roUing-pin to a mash, and put it 
into a saucepan, with a fea-cupful of gravy. Set it 
pver a slow fire, and keep stirring it to pmvent i 



sticking at the bottom. When it has been on some 
time, put in a bunch of sweet herbs, half a pint of beef 
gr^vy, and some pepper. Cover it close, let it stew 
pver a gentle fire, and when it is quite done strain it 
ofT. This, is a very good sauce for any kind of vea). 
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Essence qf Ham. 

ZtT three or four pounds of lean ham bto pieces 
ibout an inch thick, and lay them in the bottom of 

I ttewpan, with slices of carrots^ parsnips, and three 
»r four onions cut thin. Let them stew till they, stick 
o the pan; but take care that they do not burn« 
Then, by degrees, pour on some strong veal gravy, 
ome fresh mushrooms cut in pieces, or mushroom 
K>wder^ truffles, morels, cloves, basil^ parsley, a crutf 
»f bread, and a leek. Cover it down close, and when 
t has simmered till it is of a good thickness and fla^ 
tnr, strain it off. 

A Sauce for roast Meat in general. 

Nasb, an anchovy clean, and put to it a ^lass of red 
rine, some gravy, a shalot cut small, and a little lemon- 
nice. Stew these together, strain it ofT, and mix it 
nth the gravy that runs from the meat. 

Caper Sauce. 

Take some capers, chop half of them very fine, and 
mt the rest in whole. Then chop some parsley, with 
little grated bread, and put to it some salt. Put 
hem into butter melted very smooth, let them boil up, 
nd then pour them into a sauce-boat. 

Anchovy Sauce. 

^UT an anchovy into half a pint of gravy, with a quart- 
er of a pound of butter, rolled in a little flour, and stir 

II together till it boils. If you chuse it, you may 
dd a little lemon-juice, catchup, red wine, or walnut- 
iquor. 

Shalot Sauce. 

*VT five or six shalots, chopped very fine, into a 
luc^pan wid) a gill of gravy, a spoonful of vinegar, 
nd some pepper and salt. Stew them for a minute, 
nd thep pour them into a dish or sauce-boat. 
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Egg Sauce. 

Boil two eggs till they are hard. First chop the 
^Mutes, then the yolks, but*neither of them very fine, 
aS[*f)ut them together.' Then put them into a. quarter 
of a pound of good melted butter, and stir them well 
together. 

Lemon Sauce. 

Pare the rind oflF a lemon, cut it into slices, -take the 
kernels out, and cut it into small square bits. Blanch 
the liver of a fowl, and chop it fine. Mist the lemon 
and liver together in a boat, pour on some hot melted 
butter, and stir it up. 

Bread Sauce. 

PcTT a large piece of crumb firom a stale loaf into a 
saucepan, with half a pint of water, an onion, a blade 
of mace, and a few pepper-corns' in a bit of cloth. 
Boil them a few minutes, then take out the onion and 
spice, mash the bread very smooth, and add to it a 
piece of butter and a little salt. 

Fennel Sauce. 

Boil a bunch of fennel and parsley, chop it very 
small, and stir it into melted butter. 

GQoseherry Sauce. 

Put some scalded |[ooseberries, a little juice of sonel, 
and a little ginger, into some melted butter. 

Mint Sauce. 

Wash your mint perfectly clean from grit or dirt, thea 
chop it very fine, and put to it vinegar and sugar. 

Shrimp Sauce. 

Put half a pint of shrimps washed very clean into.a 
^ewpan, with a spoonful of anchovy liquor, and half 
a pound of butter melted thick. Boil it up for five 
mmiites, and squeeze in half a lemon. Toss it up, 
and pour it into a sauce-boat. 
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Oyster Sauce. 

Preserve the liquor of your oysters as you open 
hem, and strain it through a fine sieve. Wash the, 
ysters very clean, and take ofi^ the beards. Put them 
3to a stewpan, and pour the liquor over them^ Then 
dd a large spoonful of anchovy liquor, half a lemon^ 
wo blades of mace, and thicken it with butter rolled 
a flour. TTien put in half a pound of butter, and 
loil it up till the butter is melted. Then take out the 
oace and lemon, and squeeze the lemon-iuice into the 
auce. Give it a bbil, stirring it all the time, and 
)Our it into your sauce-boat. 

Sauce for Wild Fowl. 

Take a proper quantity of veal gravy, with some 
)epper and salt, squeeze in the juice of two Seville 
>ranges, and add a little red wine, and let the wine 
x>il some time in the gravy. This is a good sauce for 
BTiId ducks, teal, &c. 

A general Fish Sauce. 

Take some mutton or veal gravy, and put to it a little 
of the liquor that drains from your fish. Put it into 
a 8aucepan, with an onion, an anchovy, a spoonful of 
catchup, and a glass of white wine. Thicken it with 
a lump of butter rolled in flour, and a spoonful of 
cream. If you have no cream, instead of white wine 
you must use red. 

A relishing Sauce. 

Put two slices of ham, a clove of garlic, and two 
diced onions, into a stewpan. Let them heat, and 
then add a little broth, two spoonfuls of cuUis, and a 
tpoonfiil of tarragon vinegar. Stew them an hour 
over a slow fire, and then strain it through a sieve. 

Pontiff Sauce. 

PvT two or three slices of lean veal, and the same of 
hvn^ into a stewpan, with some sliced onions, carrots^ 
parsky, and a head of celery. When it is brown, add 
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a little white wine^ some good broth, a clove of garlic, 
four shalots, two cloves, and two slices of lemon-peel. 
Boil it over a slow iire till the juices are extracted from 
the meat ; then skim it, and strain it through a sieve. 
Just before you use it, add a little cullis, with some 
parsley chopped very fine. 

Aspie Sauce. 

Infuse chervil, tarragon, bumet, garden-cress, and 
mint, into a little cullis for dbout an hour. Then 
strain it, and add a spoonful of garlic vinegar, with a 
little pepper and salt. 

Sicilian Sauce. 

Bruise half a spoonful of coriander seeds and four 
cloves, in a mortar. Put three quarters of a pint of 
good gravy, smd a Quarter of a pint of essence of ham, 
mto a stcwpan. reel half a lemon, and cut it into 
very thin slices, and put it in with the coriander seeds 
and cloves. Let them boil up, and then add three 
cloves of garlic whole, a head of celery sliced, two 
bay-leaves, and a little basil. Let these boil till the 
liquor is reduced to half the quantity. Then put in a 
glass of white wine, strain it off, and if not thick 
enough, put in a piece of butter rolled in' flour. This 
is a good sauce for roast fowls. 

To make a rick Gravy. 

Cut into small bits a piece of lean beef, a piece of 
veal, and a piece of mutton. Take a large saucepan 
with a cover, lay your beef at the bottom, then yoor 
mutton, a very little piece of bacon, a slice or two of 
carrot, some mace, cloves, whole black and vrfaitt 
pepper, a large onion cut in slices, a bundle of sweet 
herbs, and then lay on your veal. Cover it close, md 
set it over a slow fire for six or seven minutes, and 
shake the salicepan often. Then dust some flour into 
it, and pour in boiling water till the meat is somethmg 
more than covered. Cover your saucepan close, and 
let it stew till it is rich and good. Then season it 
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salt to your taste, and strain it off. This gravy 
answer almost every purpose. 

To make a common Gravy. 

B a piece of chuck or neck beef, and cut it 
small pieces. Then strew some flour over it, mix 
^11 with the meat, and put it into a saucepan, with 
uch water as will cover it, an onion, a little all- 
^, a little pepper, and some salt. Cover it close, 
when it boils skim it. Then throw in a hard 
: of. bread, or some raspings, and let it stew till 
rravy is rich and good, and then strain it o^. 

Brown Gravy. 

a piece of butter, about the size of a hen*s egg;, 
a saucepan, and when it is melted shake in a little 
•, and let it Jbe brown. Then by degrees stir in 
following ingredients. Haifa pint of water, and 
same quantity of ale or small beer that is not 
tf ; an onion, and a piece of lemon-peel cut small, 
e cloves, a blade of mace, some whole pepper, a 
mfid of mushroom-pickle, the same quantity of 
hupj^ and an anchovy. Let the whole boil to- 
ler a quarter of an hour, then strain it off, and it 
be a good sauce for various purposes. 

To make Browning. 

T small four ounces of triple-refined sugar, and 
it into a frying-pan, with an ounce of butter. Put 
ver a clear fire, and mix it well together. When 
egtns to be frothy by the sugar dissolving, hold it 
iter over the fire ; and when the sugar atid butter 
f a deep brown, pour in a little red wine, and 
it well together. Then add more wine, about a 
t in all, and keep stirring it all the time. Put in 
r an ounce of Jamaica pepper, six cloves, four 
lots peeled, two or three blades of mace, three 
onfiils of catchup, a little salt, and the rind- of a 
on. Boil them slowly about ten minutes, and then 
ir it into a bason. When it is cold, skim it very 
m^ and bottle it up for use. 
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Forcemeat Balls. 

CcTT fine half a pound of veal and the same quantity 
of suet, and beat them in a mortar. Shred fine a few 
sweet herbs, a little dried mace, a small nutmeg gratedi 
a little lemon-peel cut very fine, some pepper and 
salt, and the yolks of two eggs. Mix all these well 
together, then roll some of it m small round balls, and 
some in lon^ pieces. Roll them in flour, and fiy 
them of a nice brown. If they are for the use rf 
white sauce, instead of frying, put a little wafer into 
a saucepan, and when it boils put them in, and they 
will be done in a few minutes. 

To make Lemon-Pickle. 

Grate off the outward rinds of a score of lemonii 
and quarter them, but leave the bottoms whole. Rub 
on them equally, half a pound of bay-salt, and spread 
them on a large pewter dish. Either put them into a 
cool oven, or let them dry gradually by the fire, till all 
the juice is dried into the peels. Then put them into 
a well-glazed pitcher, with an ounce of mace, half an 
ounce of cloves beaten fine, an ounce of nutmeg cut 
into thin slices, four ounces of garlic peeled, half a 
pint of mustard-seed a littled bruised, and tied in a 
muslin rag. Pour upon them two quarts of boiling 
white-wine-vinegar, close the pitcher well up, and let 
it stand five or six days by the fire. Shake it well up 
every day, then tie it close, and let it stand three 
months to take off the bitter. When you bottle it, 
put the pickle and lemon in a hair sieve, press them 
well to get out the liquor, and let it stand another 
day. Then pour off the fine, and bottle it. Let the 
other stand three or four days, and it will refine itself. 
Four it off, and bottle it, let it stand again, and bottle 
it, till the whole is refined. It may be put into any 
white sauce, without fear of hurting the colour ; and 
is very good for fish-sauce and made dishes. A tea- 
spoonful is enough for white, and two for brown sauce 
for a fowl. It is a most useful pickle, and gives an 
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agreeable flavor. Always put it in before you thicken 
the sauce, or put in any cream, lest the sharpness 
should curdle it. 

To make a white Cullis. 

Having cut a piece of veal bto small bits^ put it into 
a stewpan^ with two or three slices of lean ham, and 
two onions quartered. Put in some broth, and season 
it with mushrooms, parsley, green onions, and cloves. 
Let it stew till the virtues of all are pretty well ex- 
tracted. Then take out all your meat and roots, put 
in a few crumbs of bread, and let it stew softly. Take 
the white part of a young fowl, and pound it in a 
mortar till it is very fine. Put this into your cullis, 
but do not let it boil, and, if it does not appear pro- 
perly white, you must add to it two dozen of blanched 
■hnonds. When it has stewed till of a good rich 
taste, strain it off. 

A rich Cullis. 

Put two pounds of leg of veal, and two slices of lean 
ham, into a stewpan, with two or three cloves^ a little 
nutmeg, a blade of mace, some parsley roots, two 
carrots cut in pieces, and some shalots. Put them 
orer a slow fire, cover them close, and let them do 
jpntly for half an hour, taking care that they do not 
omu Then put in some beef broth, let it stew till 
it is as rich as required, and then strain it off for use. 
This is a proper cullis for all sorts of ragoos and rich 
noces. 

A Family Cullis. 

Roll a piece of butter in flour, and stir it in your 
itewpan till the flour is of a fine yellow colour. Then 
put m some thin broth, a little gravy, a glass of white 
wine, a bundle of sweet herbs, two cloves, a little 
nutmeg or mace, a few mushrooms, and pepper and 
ttlL Let it stew an hour over a slow fire, then 
ikim all the fiat clean off, and straia it through a fine 
sieye. 
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A Cullis of Boots, 

Cut some carrots, parsnips, parsley roots, and onions, 
into slices, and put them into a stewpan over the fire, 
and shake them round. Take two dozen of blanched 
almonds, and the crumbs of two French rolls, soaked 
first in good fish-broth. Pound them with the roott 
in a mortar, and then boil all together. Season it with 
pepper and salt, strain it off, and use it for herb or 
fish soups. 

A Fish Cullis. 

Broil a jack, or pike, till it is properly done, then 
take off the skin, and separate the fiesh from the booci. 
Boil six eggs bard, and take out the yolks. Blanch li 
few almonds, beat them to a paste in a mortal^ and 
then add the yolks of the eggs. Mix these .wdlirilii 
butter, then put in the fish, and pound all togedicr. 
Take half a dozen onions, and cut them' into sliceikj 
two parsnips, and three carrots. Set on a stewpJift 
and put into it a piece of butter to brown, and put iB| 
the roots when it boils. Turn them till they are 
brown, and then pour in a little broth to moisteiiA 
them. When it has boiled a few minutes, strain itf 
into another saucepan, and then put in a whole IcckyA! 
some parsley, sweet basil, half a dozen cloves, sonfcj 
mushrooms and truffles, and a few crumbs of bread.! 
When it has stewed gently a quarter of an hoiir, put 
in the fish, &c. from the mortar. Let the whole Stewj 
some time longer, but be careful that it does not bblj 
When it is sufficiently done, strain it through a c( 
sieve. This is a very proper sauce .to thicl^ 
i;ude dishes. 
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CHAP. XII. 



SOUPS AND BROTHS. 



Gravy Soup or Soup Sante. 

it the bottom of a stewpan six good rashers 
lan ham, and put over them three pounds of 
and cover the beef with three pounds of lean 
anions cut in slices, two carrots, and two tur- 
d, two heads of celery, a bundle of sweet 
: cloves, and two blades of mace. Put a 
*r 3t,the bottom, draw it very gently till it 
\ then put in a gallon of boiling water. Let 
^o hours, season it with salt, and strain it off. 
e. ready a carrot cut' in ?nfiall pieces of two 
ig, and about as. thick ^s a goose quill, a tur- 
leads of l^eks, two heads of celery, two^heads 
cut across, two cabbage-lettuces cut across, a 
I ^nd chervil. Put them into a stewpan, and 
m gently a quarter of an hour. Then put 
) your soup, and boil it up gently for ten 
!Put it into your tur-een with the crust of a 
11. 

Vermicelli Soup. 

put four ounces of butter into, a large tossing- 
a knuckle of veal and a scrag of'mutton into 
res about the size of walnuts. Slice in. the 
I shank of ham, with three or four blades of 
o or three carrots, two parsnips, two large 
^ith a clove stuck in at each end. Cut in 
'e heads of celery washed clean, a bunch of 
bs, eight or ten morels, and an anchovy, 
i^ari Close, and set it oyer a slow fire, without 
', Jill the gr^vy is drawn out of the tncut, 
^r/tj^e. gravy into a pot or basoni let the mdnt 

M 2 
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brown in the same pan ; but take care it does not 
burn. Then pour in four quarts of water, and let it 
boil gently till it is wasted to three pints. Then strain 
it, and put the gravy to it. Set it on the iire, add to 
it two ounces of vermicelli, cut the nicest part of a 
head of celery, put in chyan pepper and salt to your, 
taste, and let it boil about four mbutes. If it is not 
of a' good colour, put in a little browning, lay a 
French roll in the soup-dish, pour in the soup upon it, ^ 
and lay some of the vermicelli over it. 

Soup Cressy. 

Cut a pound of lean ham into small bits, and put it 
at the bottom of a stewpan, with a French roll ctit< 
and put over it. Cut two dozen heads of celeij^ 
small, six onions, two turnips^ one carrot cut 9sA 
washed very clean, six cloves, four blades of macc^ 
and two handfuls of water-cresses. Put them all volHi 
a stewpan, with a pint of good broth. Cover 
close, and sweat them gently for twenty minutes 
then fill it up with veal broth, and stew it four hourt 
Rub it through a fine sieve, put it into your pan again, 
and season it with salt and a little chyan pepper. 
Give it a simmer up, and send it hot to table, with 
some French roll toasted hard in it. Boil a handiU 
of cresses in water till tender, and put it over t 
bread. 

Soup and Bouille. 

Put into a stewpan five pounds of brisket of bcrfj 
rolled tight with a tape, with four pounds of the 1« 
of mutton piece of beef, and about seven or eight! 
quarts of water. Boil these up as thick as possibkr 
and skim it very clean. Add a large onion, si^for! 
seven cloves, some whole pepper, two or three carrots,/ 
a turnip or two, a leek, and two heads of celexy. 
C\^ver it close, and stew it gently six or seven houi 
About an hour before dinner, strain the soup throu 
a piece of dimity that has been dipped in cold wal 
putting the rough side upwards. Have ready boil 
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arrots, cut like little wheels, turr.ip? cut in hi*J>^ 
piaach, a little chenil and sorrel, two hfsds cf en- 
live, and one or two of celen' cut in pieces. Put 
bese into a tureen, with a Dutch loaf, or a French 
oil dried, after the crumb is taken out. Pour the 
oup to these boiling hot, and add a little salt and 
:hyan. Take the tape off the bouille, and ser\'e it 
n a separate dish ; mashed turnips, and sliced car- 
ets, in two little dishes. The turnips and carrots 
hould be cut with an instrument that may be bought 
or that purpose. 

Macaroni Soup. 

Vaxz three quarts of strong broth, and one of gra\T, 
uad mix them. Boil half a pound of small pipe ma- 
aroQi in three quarts of water, with a little butter in 
t, till it is tender. Then strain it through a sieve. 
^t it into pieces of about two inches in length, put 
t into your soup, and boil it up ten minutes. Send 
t up to table in a tureen, with the crust of a French 
tin Coasted. 

Dauphin Soup. 

Pot a few slices of lard at the bottom of a saucepan. 
Rune sliced ham and veal, three onions sliced, and a 
cmot and parsnip. Soak it over the fire till it catches, 
Ihen add weak broth or boiling water, and boil it on 
idow fire till the meat is done. Pound the breast cf 
.4 roasted fowl, six yolks of hard eg^s, and as many 

iveet almonds. Strain your broth. Soak yo!ir bread 
tk broth till it is tender, warm your cullis wirhc .'. 
-iMifingy and mix it with as much broth a^ \^'.?. ziv^ ': 

a petty thick consistence. 

Soup d la Rtinc. 

To a kmickle of veal, and three or tour p:, ^r- _« o: --:«.' 
bec^ put six quarts of water, with a jlrtie u: ' ^/ v. 
Jtwdl aft i — as it boils, and then p-^i .:: - -'. .'^r;.*- 
|Nlioo^ Cvo I , a head or two of ceic:r; ; i. ;.'af ^...^ , 

■ at thyme. Boil them ali vj^i\\^/. • . 
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the meat is boiled quite down-; tlien strain it through 
a hair sieve, and let it stand about half an hour, Ther 
skim it well, and clear it off genlly from the settling 
into a clear pan. Boil half a pint of cream, and pou 
it on the crumb of a penny roll, ahd let it soak wel 
Blanch and beat half a pound of almonds as fine a 
possible, putting in now and then a little cream t 
prevent them oiiing. Then take the yolks of six har 
eggs, and the roll that is soaked in the cream, an 
beat them all together quite fine. Then make you 
broth hot, and pour it to your almonds. Strain i 
through a fine hair sieve, rubbing it with a spoon ti 
all the goodness is gone through into a stewpan, an 
add more cream to make it white. Set it over th 
fire, keep stirring %it till it boils, skim off the froth a 
it rises, and soak the tops of two French rolls in melte« 
butter, in a stewpan, till they are crisp, but nc 
brown. Then take them out of the butter, and I4; 
them in a plate before the fire. A quarter of an hou 
before you send it to table, take a little of the ho 
soup, and put it to the roll in the* bottom of the tu 
reen. Put your soup on the fire, keep stirring it tiJ 
ready to boil, then put it into your tureen, and serv< 
it up hot. Be carcfiil to take all the fat off the broti 
before you put it to the alin6nds, or it will spoil it 
and take care it does not curdle. 

Transparent Soup. 

Take a leg of vcal, cut the meat from it into sfnal 
pieces, and break the bone into several bits. Put th^ 
meat into a large jug, and the bones at top, with J 
bunch of sweet herbs, a quarter of an ounce of niacf 
and half a pound of Jordan almonds finely blanchcc 
and beaten. Pour on it four quarts of boiling waier 
and let it stand all night, covered close, by the fire-side 
The next day put it into a well-tinned saucepan, aii 
let it boil slowly till it is reduced to two quarts. B 
careful, all the time it is boiling, to skim it, and tal 
off the fat as it rises. Strain it ihto a punch-bow 
and, when it has settled two hours, pbiir it into 
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lean saucepan, clear from tlie sediments, if any, at 
lie bottom. Add three ounces of rice, or two ounces 
f vermicelli, boiled in water. 

Soup an Bourgeois. 

^UT four or five bunches of celery, and ten or a 
lozen heads of endive, into small bits. Wash them, 
let them be well drained from the water, and put them 
into a large pan. Pour upon them four quarts of 
boiling water. Then sot on three quarts of beef 
gravy, made for soup, in a large saucepan. Strain 
the herbs very dry from the water, and, when the 

fravy boils, put them in. Cut off the crust of two 
rench rolls, break them, and put them into the rest. 
The soup will be enough as soon as the herbs are 
tender. A boiled fowl may be put into the middle ; 
but it will be good enough witlwut it. If you like 
white soup better, you may make use of veal gravy. 

Calfs Head Soup. 

Having washed a calf's head clean, stew it with a 
bunch of sweet herbs, an onion stuck with doves, 
roace, pearl-barley, and Jamaica pepper. When it is 
very tender, put to it some stewed celery. Season it 
with pepper and salt, dish it up with the head in the 
middle, and send it to table. 

Hare Soup, 

'Cot a large old hare into small pieces, and put it 

intoaitiug, with three blades of mace, a little salt, two 

l»ge onions, a red herring, six morels, half a pint of 

rtd wine, and three quarts of water. Bake it three 

Itours in a quick oven, and then strain it into a tossin;- 

pMi. Have ready, boiled in water, three ounces of 

French barley, or sago. 'i1ien put the liver of the 

hft tvro minutes into scaldin^r water, and rub it 

tkrtKigh a hair sieve with the back of a wooden spoon. 

Par it into the soup with the barley or sa*jo, and a 

fuarter of a pound of butter. Set it over ihe fire, and 

lEeep it stirring, but do not let it boih 
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Almond Soup. 

Having blanched a quart of almonds, beat them i 
a marble mortar, with the yolks of six hard eggs, ti 
they become a fine paste. Mix them by degrees wit 
two quarts of new milk, a quart of cream, and a quartc 
of a pound of double refined sugar beaten fine. Stir a 
well together, and when it is well mixed, set it over 
^low fire, and keep it stirring quick all the time, ti 
you find it is thick enough ; but take great care that i 
does not curdle. Then pour it intp ypur dish, an 
serve it up. 

Paiiridge Soup. 

Take two old partridges and skin them. Gut thtfi 
into small pieces, with three slices of harn> two c 
three onions sliced, and some pelery. Fry them i 
'butter till they are as brown as they can he mad 
without burning, and then put them into three quart 
of water with a few pepper corns. Boil it slowlv til 
a little more than a pint is consumed. Then strain i( 
and put in some fried bread and stewed celery. 

Giblet Soup. 

Pitt about two pounds of scrag of mutton, the saoM 
quantity of scrag of veal, and tour pounds of gravy 
beef, into two gallons of water, and let it stew ?cn 
softly till it is a strong broth. Then let it stand tilli 
is cold, and skim off the fat. Scald and clean tiK 
pair of giblets, put them into the broth, and let \hpi 
simmer till thpy are very tender. Take out th^ gjblets 
and strain the soup through a c)oth. Put a piece oi 
butter rolled in flour into a stewpan, apd make it of a 
light brown. Chpp $mall some parsley, chives, a littk 
penny-royal, and a little sweet marjoram. Put th 
soup over a very slow fire. Put in the giblets, fm 
buttet, herbs, a little Madeira wine, some salt, aqd : 
little chyan piepper. , Let them simmer till the herb 
are tendeir, 'put the giblets into the dish, and seq 
fheni and the soup up to t^ble. 
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Green Peas Soup. 

L a peck of peas^ and boil them in spring water 
icy are soft. Then work them through a hair 
. Put into the water the pea^ were boiled in, a 
Ue of veal, three slices of ham, two parrots, a 
p, and a few beet-leaves cut small. Add a little , 

water to the meat, set it over the fire, and let it 
in hour and a half. Then strain the gravy into a 
» mix it with the pulp, and put in a little juice of 
ch, which must be beaten and squeezed through 
di. Put in 9S much as^ will make it look of s 
y colour, and then give it a gentle boil, which will 
off the taste of the spinach. Slice in the whitest 
of a head of celery, put in a lump of sugar the 
)f a walnut, cut a slice of bread into little square 
s, a little bacon in the same manner, and fry 

of a light brown in fresh butter. Cut a large 
fege-le^tuce into slices, fry it after the other, and 
t into the tureen with the fried bread and bacon. 
^ ready boiled, as for eating, a pint of young pea^, 
put them into the soup, with a little chopped 

.^. . Common Peas Soup. 

I quart of split peas put a gallon of soft water, and 
le lean bacon, or roast-beef bon^s. Wash a hefd 
denr, cut it, and put it in with a turnip. Boil it 
t IS reduced to two quarts, and then work it 
irii a cullender with a wooden spoon. Mix a 
flour and water, boil it with the soup, and slice 
)0ther head of celery, chyan pepper, and salt to . 
taste. Cut a slice of bread into small dice, 6ry 
I of a light brown, put them into your dish, and 
tile soup over them. 

Portable Soup. 

B three large legs of veal, one of beef, and the 
part of halt a hiam ; and cut them into small pieces. 
I quarter of a pound of butter at the bottom of ^ 
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large caldron, then lay in the meat and bones, wi 
four ounces of anchovies, and two ounces of mai 
Cut off the green leaves of five or six heads of cele 
wash them very clean, cut them small, and put thi 
in, with three large carrots cut ihin. Cover the c 
dron close, and bet it over a moderate fire. Wl 
you find the gravy begins to draw, keep taking it 
till you have got it alL out, and then put in wa 
sufficient to cover the nieat. Set .it on the fire agj 
and let it boil slowly four hours. Then strair 
through a hair sieve into a clean pan, and let it I 
three parts away. Then strain the gravy that ] 
drew from the meat, into the pan, and let it boil gen 
observing to skim the fat off as it rises, till it lo< 
thick like glue. Great care must be taken, when i 
nearly enough, that it does not bum. Put in ch; 
pepper to your taste, then pour it on flat earthen dis 
a quarter of an inch thick, and let it stand till the n 
day. Cut it out with round tins a little larger tha 
crown piece ; lay the cakes on dishes, set them in 
sun to dry, and take care to turn them often. Frc 
weather is the best season for making this so 
When the cakes are dry, put them in a tin box, v 
writing-paper between every cake, and keep them r 
dry place. Gentlemen's families should not be with' 
this soup; for by pouring a pint of boiling water 
one cake, and a little salt, it will make a good bai 
of broth, and also gravy for turkeys or fowls. A 
will keep a great while, it is extremely useful to ' 
vcllers. 

Asparagus Soup. 

Cut four or five pounds of beef into pieces, and 
it over a fire, with an onion or two, a few cIo' 
some whole black pcppor, a calt's foot or two,,a h 
or two of celery, and a small piece of butter, 
it draw at a distance froni the fire, l^ut in a quar 
warm beer, and three quarts of warm beef broth 
water, and lot them stow till cnouf;h. Strain it, t 
off the fat very clean, put in some asparagus hv 
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Jt. smalt, and the crust of a toasted French roll, 
'oil may add palates, boiled very tender, if you choose 
em. 

Soupe Lorraine. 
^AMCH and beat a pound of sweet almonds in a 
trtar, with a very little water to keep them from 
ing. Put to them all th^ white part of a large 
St fowl, the yolks of four poached eggs, and pound 
together as fine as possible. Take three quarts of 
>ng veal broth, let it be very white, and skim off 
■ fax. Put it into a stewpan with the other ingre- 
ats, mix them well together, and boil them softly 
;r a stove, or on a clear fire. Mix the while part 
another roast fowl pounded very fine, and season 
th pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little beaten mace. 
It in a bit of butter as big as an egg, a spoonful or 
TO of the soup strained, and set it over the stove till 
ia quite hot. Cut two French rolls into thin slices, 
nd set them before the fire to crisp. Take one of 
le hollow rolls, which are made for oyster loaves, and 
11 it with the mince. Lay on the top as close as 
ossible, an'd keep it hot. Strain the soup through 
piece of dimity into a clean sauce-pan, and let it 
lew till it is of the thickness of cream. Put tlie 
lisped bread in the dish or tureen, pour the sauce 
«r it, and put in the middle the minced meat and 
h<roll. 

Soujye Maigre. 
iAviHG put half a pound of butter into a deep stew- 
pan, shake it about, and let it stand till it has done 
taking a noise. Peel and cut small six middling- 
ized onions, throw them into the pan, and shake 
hctn about. Take a bunch of celery, clean washed 
"•d picked, and cut in pieces about two inches long ; 
Mck and wash clean a large handful of spinach, wash 
■wicut small a good lettuce, and chop fine a bundle 
if pantley. Shake all these well togelher in the pan 
<« a quarter of an hour, and then shake in a little 
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flour. Stir all together^ and pour two quarts of boil- 
ing water into the stew-pan. Put in a handful of dry 
hard crust, a teaspoonful of beaten pepper, three biade» 
of mace beaten fine -, stir them all together, and let 
them boil softly for half an hour. Then taJce it off 
the fire, beat up the yolks of two eggs, and stir them 
in, with a spoonful of vinegar. Pour it into the soup* 
dish, and serve it up. 

Egg Soup. 

Having beat the yolks of two eggs in a dish, with 
a piece of butter the size of a common egg, take a 
tea-kettle of boiling water in one hand, and a spoon 
in the other. Pour in, by degrees, about a quart of 
water, and keep stirring it well all the time, till the 
eggs are well mixed, and the butter melted. Then 
pour it into a saucepan, and keep stirring it till it 
begins to simmer. Take it off the nre, ^nd pour it out 
of one vessel into another, till it is quite smooth, and 
has a good froth. Then put it on the fire agaiiH 
keep stirring it till it is quite hot, and then pour it 
into your soup-dish. 

like Soup. 

To two quarts of water put a pound of rice and s \ 
little cinnamon : then cover it close, and let it simmer 
very softly till the rice is quite tender. Then take 
out the cinnamon, and sweeten it to your palate, 
grate in half a nutmeg, and let it stand till it is cold. 
Beat up the yolks of three eggs with half a pint of 
white wine, mix them well, and stir them into the 
rice. Set them on a slow fire, and keep constantly 
stirring them, to prevent their curdling. When it 
boils, ^nd is of a good thickness, take it up, and 
send it to table. ^ 

Onion Soi^p. 

Brown half a pound of butter with a little flour; 
but take care it does not burn. When it has done 
hissing, slice a dozen pf large white gnions, fry them very ^ 
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tly till they are tender, and then pour to them, by 
fees, two quarts of boiling water, shaking the pan 
I round as it is pouring in. Put in a crust of bread, 
it boil gently half an hour, and season it with 
•per and salt. Take the top of a French roll, dry 
t a fire, put it into a saucepan with some of the 
p to soak it, and then put it into the tureen. Let 
soup boil some time after the onions are tender, as 
rill add much to the richness of the soup. Strain 
fF, and pour it on the French roll. 

Miiscle Soup. 

viNG washed a hundred muscles very clean, put 
m into a saucepan till they open, and then take 
m fix>m the shells, beard them, and strain the 
lor through a lawn sieve. Beat a dozen craw-fish 
Y fine, with as many blanched almonds, in a mortar, 
ke a carrot and a small parsnip scraped, cut them 
dices, and fry them in butter. Take the muscle 
nor, with a small bunch of sweet herbs, a little 
rdey and horse-radish, with the craw-fish and al- 
nds, a little pepper and salt, and half the muscles, 
th a quart of water, or more. Let it boil till all 
'• goodness is extracted from the ingredients, and 
m strain it off to two quarts of white fish-stock. 
t it into a saucepan, and put in the rest of the mus- 
s, a fewtniflies and mushrooms, and a leek washed 
i cut small. Cut out the crumb of two French 
Is, fry it brown, cut it into little pieces, and put it 
the soup. Let it boil together a quarter of an 
or, with the firied carrot and parsnip, and at the 
DC time, fry the crust of the roll crisp. Take the 
ler half of the muscles, a quarter of a pound of 
ttcr, and a spoonful of water. Shake in a little 
Qr,and set them on the fire till the butter is melted, 
uon it with pepper and salt, then beat the yolks of 
'^ ^ggs, put them in, stir them constantly to pre- 
Qt their curdling, and grate in a little nutr {. 
hen it is thick and fine, fill the rolls, pour the o 
iO the tureen, and set the rolls ^ the mi 
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Oyster Scup. 

Take a proper quantity of fish-stock, and -two qua 
of oysters bearded. Beat the bard part in a mort 
witli the yolks of ten h<nrd eggs, put thenfi to the fii 
stock, and set it over the fire. Season it witbpepp 
salt, and grated nutmeg. When it boils, put in t 
eggs, and let it boil tiii It is of a good thickness, a 
like a fine cream. 

Eel Soup. 

A pound of eels will make a pint of good soup; 
take any greater quantity of eels, in proportion to 1 
quantity of soup you intend to make. To ev< 
pound of eels put a quart of water, a crust of brc 
two or three blades of mace, a little whole pepg 
an onion, and a bundle of sweet herbs. Cover th< 
close, and let them boil till half the liquor is wast* 
Then strain it, toast some bread, cpt it small, lay I 
bread into your dish, and pour in the soup. If you £ 
your soup is not rich enough, you may let it boil 
you think it is properly thick. 

vSkin and wash two pounc}^ ,q( §kate, and boil it 
six quarts of v^ater. AV^pn it is boiled, take t 
meat from the bones. Take two ppunds of .flounde 
wash them clean, put them into t}ie water the sks 
was boiled in, with some lemQn-pe^l, a bunch 
:sweet herbs, a few blades of. mace, ^ome borse-rajcjjj 
■the, crust of a penny loaf, a little parsley, and t 
bones of the skate. rCovcr it very, close, and let 
simmer till it is reduced to two quarts. Then stn 
it oflF, and put to it an ounce of vermicelli. Set it 
the fire, and fet it boil very soffly. T^ke one of t 
hollow rolls, which are made for oys^ers> and fry 
in butter. Take the rpeat of the slfaje, pull it ii 
little slices, and put it into a saucepan w^tti two 
three spoonfuls of the , soup. Shqke into it a lit 
flour, and put in apiece or butter, aud soinepep] 
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and salt. Shake them together in a saucepan till it 
is thick, and then fill the roll with it. Pour the soup 
into the tureen, put the roll into it, and serve it up. 

Milk Soup. 

Put two sticks of cinnamon, two bay-leaves, a very 

little basket-salt, and a very little sugar, into two quarts 

of milk. Blanch half a pound of sweet almonds, beat 

them up to a paste in a marble mortar, and mix some 

milk with them by degrees. Grate the peel of a 

Jemon with the almonds and a little of the juice. 

Then strain it through a coarse sieve, mix it with the 

tiniik that is heating in the stcwpan, and let it boil up. 

Cut some slices of French bread, and dry them before 

the fire. Soak them a little in the milk, lay them at 

the bottom of the tureen, and pour in the soup. 

Chicken Bro/k. 

Flay an old cock or a large fowl, pick off all the fat, 
' .Wd.bi;eak it to pieces with a rolling pin. Put it into 
^ two quarts of water, with a good crust of bread, and 
^Mpde of mace. Let it boil softly till it is as good as 
' yoiiwiould have it, and it will take five or six hours 
f. ^^'^^wog. Then pour.it off, put a quart more boiiing 
\ f9\^ri\o It, and cover it close. Let it boil softly till it 
*twd„and then strain it off. Season it with a very 
Jit^e :^k. When you. boil the chicken, save the 
fli{|yor, and when the meat is eaten, take the bones, 
iteak them, and put them to the liquor in which you 
' boiled the chicken, with a blade of mace, and a crust 
' rf bread. 

Feal Brofh. 

^ *Sttw a knuckle of veal in about a gallon of water, 
' *two ounces of rice, or vermicelli, a little salt, and a 
: 'bhde of mace. 

\ i Strong B^^f Broth to keep for Use. 

vXake .the .scrag end of a neck of mutton, and part of 
•ff.iegofibee!F, and break the bones in pieces. iPut to it 
« much water as^will cover it, and a little salt. When 
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it boils^ skim it clean/ and put into it a whale c 
stuck with cloveS) a bunch of sweet herbs^ some 
per, and a nutmeg quartered. Let these boil til 
meat is boiled in pieces, and the strength boilec 
of it. Strain it off, and keep it fit for use. 

Common Beef Broth. 

Break the bone of a leg of beef in two or 1 
places, put it into a gallon of water, with two or t 
blades of mace, a little parsley, and a crust of bi 
Boil the beef very tender, strain the broth, and ] 
it into a tureen ; if you choose it, the meat may be 
along with the broth. Put \nto a plate some h 
toasted, and cut into squares. 

Mutton Bj'oth. 

Put a scrag of mutton into three or four quart 
water, and boil it. Skim it as soon as it boils, 
put to it a carrot, a turnip, a crust of bread, an or 
and a small bundle of herbs, and let them s 
Put in the other part of the neck, that it maj 
boiled tender, and when it is enough, take out 
mutton, and strain the broth. Put in the mu 
again, with a few dried marigolds, chives, or yo 
onions, and a little chopped parsley. Boil tl 
about a quarter of an hour. The broth and mu 
may be served together in a tureen, or the meat 
separate dish. The broth may be thickened \ 
either crumbs of bread, or oatmeal. Send up mas 
turnips in a little dish. 

Scotch Barley Broth, 

Having chopped a leg of beef to pieces, boil i 
three gallons of water, with a piece of carrot, an 
crust of bread, till it is half boiled away. T 
strain it off, and put it into the pot again with ha 
pound of barley, four or five heads of celery was 
clean and cut small, a large onion, a bundle of syi 
herbs, a little parsley chopped small, and a few i 
rigolds. Let it boil an hour. Take an old cock, 
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large fowl, cieai: pk.'tLe£ edl Tr»h^ and pu: :: 
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77? dress Cabbages. 

HAVING cat TOOT cabbage izio quarters, boil :r 
in plenty of water, with a handfu] of salt. When 
It is tender, drain it en a sieve, but neTer press it. 
iavoys and greens are boiled in the same manner i but 
htj should be always boiled by themselves. 

To dress Brccoii. 

Stkip off all the little branches till you come to the 
op one, and then carefully peel off the hard outside 
kin that is on the stalks and little branches, and throw 
htm into water. Throw a little salt into a stewpan, 
indput in your brocoli as soon as it boils When the 
talks are tender, it will then be enough. Put in a 
>iece of toasted bread, dipped in the water the bro* 
xdi was boiled in, at the bottom of your dish, and 
mt your brocoli on the top of it. Send it up to 
able laid in bunches, with butter in a boat. 

To dress Cauliflowers. 

i^UT off the stalks, but leave a little green on. Boil 
hem in spring water and salt, and about a quarter of 
la hour will do them ; but take care that they do not 
K)il too fast, as that will spoil them. Some people 
K^ them in milk and water, without salt. 

To dress Spinach, 

'mkjlch must be clean picked, and washed in several 
^ters. Put it into a saucepan that will just hold it. 

N 
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throw a little salt over it, and cover the pan close; but 
put no water in, ahd shake the pan often. When the 
spinach is shrunk, and fallen to the bottom, and the 
liquor that comes out of it boils up, it is enough. 
Throw it into a clean sieve to drain, and give it a 
squeeze between two plates. Put it on. a plate, and 
serve it up with butter in a boat, but never pour any 
over it. Sorrel is stewed in the same manner. 

To dress French Beans. 

If your French beans are not very small, split and 
quarter them, and throw them into salt and water. 
Boil them in plenty of water, with some salt, and take 
them up as soon as they are tender. All sorts, of 
greens should boil as quick as possible, as it preseives 
their colour. 

To dress Asparagus. 

Having scraped your asparagus, tie them in bundles, 
cut them even, and throw them into water. Tie them 
up into little bundles, and put them into a stewpan of 
boiling water with some salt. Let the water keep 
boiling, and when they are a little tender, take them 
up; for, if you boil them too much, you will spoil both 
their colour and flavor. Lay them on a toast that has 
been dipped in the water the asparagus was boiled ifl. 
Pour over them melted butter, or put butter into » 
bason, and send them up to table. 

Tq dress Peas. 

Do not shell your peas till just before you want theffl* 
Put them into boiling water with a little salt, and ft 
lump of loaf-sugar, and when they begin to dent itt 
the middle^ they are enough. Strain them into a sk^t 
put a good lump of butter into your dish, and stir theiA 
till the butter is melted. Boil a sprig of mint by itselff 
c hop it fine, wd lay it in lumps round the edge d 
» our dish. 
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To dress Garden Beans. 

AK8 must be boiled in plenty of water; and^ liko 
IS, should be shelled only just before they are want- 
Ppt a good quantity of salt into the water, and 
:1 them till they are tender. Boll and chop some 
•sl^y^put it into good melted butter, and serve them 
with boiled bacon, and the butter and parsley in a 
It. The bacon must not be boiled with the beans. 

To dress Artichokes. 

lVIKg twisted the stalks off your artichokes, put 
m into cold water^ and wash them well. Put them 
3[ boiling water with the top downwards, in order 
t all the grit and sand may boil out. They will re- 
re an hour and a half, or two hours boiling. Put 
Ited butter into little cups, and serve them up. 

To fricassee Artichoke-Bottoms. 

K £ either dried or pickled artichoke-bottoms ; but, 
du use dried, you must put them in warm water 
BC or four hours, shifting the water two or tjuree 
les. Have ready a little cream, and a piece of fresh 
:ter, stirred together one way till it is melted, 
en put in the Artichokes, and dish them up as soon 
they are hot. 

To dress Turnips. 

RE your turnips thick, and when they are boiled, 
lecze them, and mash them smooth. Heat them 
th a little cream, and a piece of butter. Put t6 
m some pepper and salt, and serve them up. It 
U be perhaps better to omit the pepper and salt, and 
ve the company to please their own palates. 

To dress Carrots. 

your carrots are young, you need only wipe them 
a* they are boiled ; but, if they are old you must 
ape them before they ane boiled. Slice them into 
)late, and pour melted butter over them, Y'0>3ti% 

X 2 
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Spring carrots will be boiled in half an hour, large ones 
in an hour, and old Sandwich carrots will ta^e two 
hours. . 

To dress Potatoes. 

Cover the saucepan close> boil them in very little 
water, and when the skin begins to crack, they will 
be enough. Drain out all the water, and let them 
stand covered a little. 

To dress Parsnips. 

They must be boiled in plenty of water, and when 
you can run a fork into them easily, they will be 
enough. They may be served up either whple with 
melted butter, or beaten smooth in a bowl, heated with 
a little cream, butter, and flour, and a little salt. 

To fricassee Skirrets. 

Wash the roots well, and boil them till they are ten- 
der. Take the skin off the roots, and cut them into 
slices. Have ready a little cream, a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, the yolk of an eeg beaten, a little 
nutmeg grated, two or three spoonfuls of white wine, 
a very little salt, and stir them all together. Put your 
roots into the dish, and pour the sauce over them. 

To fricassee Mushrooms. 

Having peeled your mushrooms, . and scraped the 
inside of them, throw them into salt and water. If 
they arc buttons, rub them with flannel ; take them 
out, and boil them with fresh salt and water. Wheo 
they are tender, put in a little shred parsley, and afl 
onion stuck with cloves, and toss them up with t 
good lump of butter rolled in a little flour. V ou n»y 
put in three spoonfuls of thick cream, and a little 
nutmeg cut in pieces ; but be sure to take out the |p^ 
nutmeg and onion before you send it to table. 



'«-: 
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CHAP. XIV. : 

fT LITTLE DISHES FOR SUPP£RS OR LIGHT 

REPASTS. 



To ragoo Asparagus. 

£ one hundred grass, scrape and clean theni, 
d throw them into cold water. Cut them as 
ey are good and green , and pick and v^ash 
id cut very small, two heads of endive ; take 

lettuce clean washed and cut small, and a 
lion peeled and cut small. Put a quarter of 
1 of butter into a stewpan, and when it is 
throw in the above ingredients. Toss them 
ind fry them ten minutes. Season them with 
pepper and salt, shake in a little flour, toss 
out, and pour in half a pint of gravy. Let 
:w till the sauce is very thick and good, and 
ir all into your dish. You may make use of 

the small tops of the grass for garnish. 

Eggs and BrocolL 

'ou boil your brocoli, which will be enough' 
as it is tender, save a large bunch for the 
and six or eight little sprigs to ^tick round, 
bit of bread, of what size you please, but 
>n it to the size of your dish. Take as many 
you have occasion for, beat them well, and 
3 into a saucepan with a good piece of butter 
tie salt. Keep beating them with a spoon 
are thick enough, and then pour them on the 
^t the largest bunch of brocoli in the middle, 
other little pieces round them,, and garnish 
with sprigs of brocoli. 

To ragoo Cauliflowers. 

large cauliflower, or two small ones, in the 
iincr as for pickling. Stew them in a browa 
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cuUis till they are enough, and season them with 
pepper and salt. ' Put them into a dish, and pour the 
culhs over them. Lay round them some sprigs of thi? 
eauliflower boiled very white. 

To slew Peas with Ijettuces. 

Shell your pe.as, and boil them in hard water, with 
some salt in it, and drain them in a sieve. Slice your 
lettuces, and fry them in fresh butter. Then put your 
peas and lettuces into a tossing-pan, with a little good 

fravy, pepper, and salt. Thicken it with flour an4 
qtter, put in a little shred mint, and serve it up. 

To ragoo Cucumbers. 

SLtcE two cucumbers and two onions^ ky them in a 
little butter, and drain them in a sieve. Put them into 
a saucepan, with six spoonfuls of gravy, two of wbit^ 
wine, and a blade of mace. Let them stew ^feoc 
six minutes, and then take a piece of butter, as big 
as a walnut, rolled in flour, a little salt, and cbytn 
pepper. Shake them together, and whetj it is thid;, 
dish them up. 

Artichoke-Bottoms with Eggs. 

Boil them hard in water, but, if dry bottoms, k 
soft water. Put a good lump of butter into the water, 
which will »make them boil much sooner, and look 
more white and plump. When you serve them upi 
put the yolk of a hard egg in every bottom. 

To ragoo Artichoke-Bpttoms,. 

If your artichoke-bottoms are dry, let tb^m lie in 
warm water two or three hours, changing the water. 
Put to them some good gravy, mushroom catchup o- 
powder, chyan, and salt. Thicken with a littfc 
flour, and boil all together. 

To stexv Mushrooms. 

Put your mushrooms into salt and water, then wip^ 
them with a flannel, and put them in again. Put 
fhem into a saucepan by themselves, aod let tbeoi 
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1 as quick as possible. Then pyt in a little chyan 
tpcT and mace, and let them stew in this a quarter 
an hour. Put in a teaspoonful of cream^ with a 
le flour and butter the size of a walnut, and when 
y arc done serve them up. 

To ragGo MiBkrooms. 

.VI Kg procured some large mushrooms, seraph the 
des of them, and broil them. As soon as they arc 
ttle brown, put them into some gravy thickened 
h a little flour, a very little Madeira, salt, and 
'an, and a little lemon-juice. Give them a boil 
together. 

To make Mushroom Loaves. 

ASH some small buttons as for pickling, and boil 
m a few.minutes in a little water. Put to them a 
:1c cream, a piece of butter rolled in Hour, and some 
t'apd pepper. Boil these up, and fill some small 
Jtch loaves, or French rolls, with the crumb taken 
ti but Dutch loaves are better if they are to be had. 

Asparagus and Eggs. 

AviKG toasted a piece of bread of tvhat size you 
!asei butter it, and lay it in your dish. Take as 
my eggs as you want, beat them well, and put them 
to a saucepan, with a good piece of butter, and a 
tic salt. Keep beating them with a spoon till they 
t thick enough. In the mean time, boil some grass 
ader, cut it small, pour the eggs over the toasf, and 
IT the grass upon it. 

Spinach and Eggs. 

AViNG picked, and washed your spinach very clean 
several waters, put it into a saucepan with a little 
It, cover it close and shake the pan often. When it 
itewed tender, and while it is green, throw it into a 
(ve to drain; and then lay it in your dish. Break as 
my eggs into cups as you intend to poach, and put 
tm into boiling water. When they are done, take 
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them out with an egg-slice^ 'and lay them on the spi- 
nach. Serve it up with melted butter in a cup, and 
garnish with an orange quartered. 

To make an Amulet. 

Take six eggs^ beat them» strain them through a sieve, 
and put them into a frying-pan, in which is a quarter 
of a pound of hot butter. Put in a little boiled ham 
scraped fine^ some shred parsley, and season them with 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Fry it brown on the under 
side, and lay it on your dish, but do not turn it. Hold 
a hot salamander over it half a minute, to take off the 
raw look of the eggs, stick in it some curled parsleyi 
and send it up to t^le. 

To force Eggs. 

Having scalded two cabbage-lettuces with a few 
mushrooms, parsley, sorrel, and chervil, chop them 
very small, with the yolks of hard eggs, seasoned with 
salt and nutmeg. Stew them in butter, and when they 
are enough, put in a little cream, and then pour them 
into the bottom of a dish. Chop the whites very fine, 
with parsley, nutmeg,* and salt. Lay this round the 
rim of the dish, and brown it with a salamander. 

To fricassee Eggs. 

Having boiled your eggs pretty hard, slice them. 
Take a little veal gravy, a little cream and flour, and a 
bit of butter, nutmeg, salt, pepper, chopped parsley, 
and a few pickled mushrooms. Boil this up, anil pour' 
i t over the eggs. Put a hard yolk in the middle of th^ 
dish, with toasted sippets. 

To ragoo Celery. 

Cut the white part of the celery into lengths, and boV\ 
it till it is tender. Then fry and drain it, flour it, an ^ 
put to it some rich gravy, a very little red wine, sal 
pepper, nutmeg, and catchup. Give it a boil, 
then sen4 it up to table, 
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To fry Celery. 

IRST boil it, then dip it into batter, and fry it of a 
^ht brown in hog's lard. Put it on a plate, and pour 
elted butter over it. 

To fry Chardoonsi 

AVIN6 cut them about six inches long, string thera, 
id boil them till tender. Then put them into a stew- 
m^ in melted butter, flour them, and fry them brown. 
tid them up in a dish, with melted butter in a cup. 
ou ma/sifyou please, dress and dish them up like 
paragus. 

To scollop Potatoes. 

[&8T boil your potatoes, and then beat them in a 
>wl with some cream, and a lump of butter and salt, 
it them into scollop shells, make them smooth on 
e top, score them with a knife, lay .thin slices of but- 
r upon the top of them^ and put them in a Dutch 
en to brown. 

To mash Potatoes. 

[>iL and peel them, and put them into a saucepan. 
[ash them well, and put a pint of milk to two pounds 
' potatoes. Add a little salt,- stir them well together, 
id take care that they do not stick to the bottom. 
hen take a quarter of a pound of butter, stir it in, 
id ^nd them up to table. 

To fry Potatoes. 

Iavikg cut your potatoes into thin slices, as large as 
t crown piece, fry them brown, lay them in a plate or 
fob, then pour melted butter, and sack and sugar over 
km. 
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CHAP. XV. 



ro MAKE PIES. 



To make Paste for large Pies, 

BEFORE we enter on the making of pics, it may 
not be improper to give some instructions for 
paking the different sorts of paste. 

To make a good paste for large pies, put the yolks 
of three eggs to a peck of flour, pour in some boilinf 
water, then put in half a pound of suet, and a pound 
and a half of butter. Skim off the butter and soft; 
and as much of the liquor a$ will make it a light good 
crusts Work it up well, and roll it out. 

To make a Puff-paste. 

Rub a pound of butter into a quarter of a peck of 
flour, and make it up in a light paste with cold water, 
just stiff enough to work it up. Then roll it out about 
. as thick as a crown piece, and put a layer of butter all 
over. Sprinkle on a little flour, double it up, androD 
it out again. Doable it, and roll it out three timcf^ 
and it will then be a good puff-paste. 

To make a skoi^t Crust. 

Put six ounces of butter into eight of flour, and mix 
it up with as little water as possible, so as to have a 
. stiflish paste. Beat it well, and roll it thin. Tbis> 
the best crust for all tarts that are to be eaten coMi 
and for preserved fruit. Bake it in a moderate oveft' 

To make a Paste for Custards. 

Put six ounces of butter to half a pound of flour, 
the yolks of two eggs, and three spoonfuls of cream. 
Mix them together, and let them stand a quarter ot 
an hour. Then work it up and down, and roll it 
very thin. 
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To make a Paste for Tart^. 
IX three quarters of a pound of butter with ooit 
und of flour, and beat it well witt) a TotHng-piii. 

To make a crisp fasffjor Tarts. 
AT the white of .311 egg to a strong froth, put ii) 
degree^ four ounces of double-refined sugar, with 
lut 3fi much gum as will lie upon a sixpence, beateq 
1 sifted Une. Beat it ^alf an hour, and it yrill tbea 
6t for tjse. 

Bc^ Steak Pie. 
AT some rump steaks with a rolltng-piu, and Iheo 
son them with pepper and salt to your palate, 
tke a good crust, lay in your steaks, and then pour 
is much water as will half fill the dish. Put on the 
St, send it to the oven, and let it be well baked. 

To make a.firte sweet Veal Pie. 
AsoK your veai with salt, pepper, cloves. mace> 
1 nutmeg, all beaten ^ne. Cut your meat into 
le pieces, and having made 8 good putf-paste crusty 
it in yotir dish. Then lay in your meat, strew on 
ome currants and stoned raisins, clean washed, and 
ne sugar. Then lay on it some forcemeat balls 
dc sweet, and in the summer some artichoke-bot* 
OS boiled, and scalded grapes in the winter. Boil 
uiish potatoes cut in pieces, candied citron, candied 
iDge and lemon-peel, and three or four blades of 
ce. Put butter on the top, close up your pie, and 
tt it. Have ready against it tomes out of the 
a, a caudle thus made : Take a pint of white wine, 
\ mix in it the yolks, of three eggs ; stir it well (©• 
her over the fire one way all the time, till it be 
ck. Then take it off, stir in sugar enough to 
eeten it, and squeeze in the juice of a lemon. Pour 
lot into your pie, and close it up again. 

A Calf s Head Pie. 
T the head be first very well cleaned, and then 
I it till it be tender. T^ off the meat as whole 
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as you can, take out the eyes, and slice the to^gu^ 
Make a good pufF-paste crust, cover youf dish witn i^ 
lay on your meat, throw over it the tongue, and \xf 
the eyes cut in two at each corner, season it with m 
very little pepper and' salt, pour in half a pint of the- 
liquor it was boiled in, lay on a thick top-crust, anL 
bake it an hour in a quick oven. In the mean time^ 
boil the bones of the head in two quarts of liquor^ 
with two or three blades of mace, half a quarter oF' 
an ounce of whole pepper, a large onion, and a bun- 
dle of sweet herbs. Let it boil till reduced to about 
a pint; then strain it off, arid add two spoonfiikoF 
catchup, three of red wine, a piece of butter as Wf 
as a walnut, rolled in flour, and half an ounce ot 
truffles and morels. Season it with salt to your pa- 
late. Boil it, and have half the brains boiled witb 
some sage ; beat them and twelve leaves of sage 
chopped fine. Then stir all together, and give it a 
boil. Take the other part of the brains, and beat them 
with some of the sage chopped fine, a little lemon-ped 
minced fine, and half a small nutmeg grated. Beat it 
up with an egg, and fry it in little cakes of a fine light 
brown. Boil six eggs hard, of which take only the 
yolks 5 and when your pie comes out of the oven, 
take off the lid, lay the eggs and cakes over it, and 
pour the sauce all over. Send it hot to table without 
the lid. 

A Mutton Pie. 

Cut a loin of mutton into steaks. Season them well 
with pepper and salt. Then lay your crust on the dish, 
and fill it with your steaks. Then pour in as much 
water as will nearly fill it, put on your top-crust, and 
send it to the oven. 

A Lamb Pie. 

Having cut your lamb into small pieces, season i^ 
with pepper, salt, cloves, mace, and nutmeg, find^T 
beaten. Make a good pufF-paste crust, lay it into yoi^^ 
dish, then put in your meat, and strew on it som ^ 
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ned raisins and currants clean washed, and add 
rie sugar. Then lay on some forcemeat balls made 
^et, and, if in the summer, you may put in some 
[<:hoke-bottoms boiled; but, in the winter tim^^ 
L may use scdded grapes. Add to these some 
LXiish potatoes boiled, and cut into pieces; some 
L<iied citron and orange, some lemon-pee], and three 
Four blades of mace. — Put butter on the top, close 
your pie, and bake it. Against it is done, have 
dy the following: Mix the yolks of three eggs 
tb a pint of wine, and stir them well together over 
t £re one way, till it is of a proper thickness. Then 
te it off, put in sugar enough to sweeten it, and 
pttze in the juice of a lemon. Raise the lid of 
>iir pie, put this hot into it, close it up again, and 
nd it to table. 

A savory Lamb Pie. 

'uT your meat into pieces, and season it to your pa- 
ite with pepper, salt, mace, cloves, and nutmeg, 
Qcly beaten. Having made a good puff-paste crust, 
at your meat into it, with a few Iamb-stones and 
veetbreads seasoned like your meat. ' Then put in 
Hne oysters and forcemeat balls, hard yolks of eggs, 
}d the tops of asparagus two inches long, first boiled 
rccn. Put butter all over the pie, put on the lid, 
nd set it in a quick oven an hour and a half. In the 
lean time, take a pint of gravy, the oyster liquor, a 
ill of red wine, and a little grated nutmeg. Mix 
II together with the yolks of two or three eggs finely 
eaten, and keep stirring it one way all the time. 
Vhen it boils pour it into your pie, put on the lid 
sain, and send it up to table. 

A Sucking Pig 'pie. 

AviNG boned your pig thoroughly, lard the leg and 
oulders with bacon seasoned with spices, and sweet 
''bs chopped. Put in a raised crust of its own length, 
I season it with spices, sweet herbs chopped, and a 
^xid of butter. Cover it over with thin slices of 
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bacofn^ then nnish the pie, and bake it abcbt three 
hours. When it is nearly done^ add to it two glasses 
of white wine^ and let it be served up cold. 

A Cheshire Pork Pie. 

StciN a loin of pork, cut it into steaks, and season it 
with salt, nutmeg, and pepper. Make a good crusti 
* put a layer ofporK, then a layer of pippins pared and 
cored, and a little sugar, enough to sweeten the piCf 
and then a layer of pork. Put in half a pint of white 
wine, lay some butter on the top, and close your pie. 
It will take a pint of wine if your pie be a large one. 

To make a Chicken Pie. 

Ha VI KG covered the bottom of your dish with a puff- 
paste, upon that, round the sides, lay a thin layer of 
forcemeat. Cut two small chickens into pieces, and 
season them high with pepper and salt. Put some of 
the piecesMnto the dish, then a sweetbr^d or two cut 
into pieces, and well seasoned ; a few truffles and 
morels, some artichoke-bottoms quartered, yolks d 
eggs boiled hard, chopped a little, and strewed over the 
top. Then put in a little water, and cover the pie. 
When it comes from the oven, pour in a rich gravy, 
thickened with a little flour and butter. You may add 
fresh mushrooms, asparagus-tops, and cockscombs, i 
you wish to make your pie richer. 

Another Method. 

Season your chickens with pepper, salt, and mace. 
Put a piece of butter into each of them, and lay. thefli ■ 
in the dish with their breasts upwards. Lay a thift 
slice of bacon over them, which will give thera an 
agreeable flavor. Then put in a pint of strong gravy, 
and make a good pufl^-paste. Put on the lid, and bake 
it in a moderately heated oven. 

■ 

Duck Pie. 

Having scalded two ducks, and made them very 
clean, cut off the feet, pinions, necks, and heads. 
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.Ice out the gizzards, livers, and hearts, pick all 
ran, and scald them. Pick out the fat of the in- 
e, lay a good pufF-paste. crust all over the dish, sea* 
i the ducks, both inside and out, with pepper and 
t, and lay them in the dish, with the giblets at each 
d, properly seasoned. Put in as much water as 
U nearly fill the pie, lay on the crust, and let it be 
^11 baked. 

ui Goose Pie. 

AvtVG quartered your goose, season it well with 
cpper and salt, and lay it in a raised crust. Cut half 
pound of butter into pieces, and put it ia different 
'laces on the top. Then lay on the crust, and send 
' to a moderately heated oven to bake. 

Another Method. 

toME a goose and a fowl, and season them well. Put 
itcemeat into the fowl, and then put the fowl into 
be goose. Lay these in a raised crust, and fill the 
omers with a little forcemeat. Put half a pound of 
otter cut into pieces on the top, cover it, send it to 
be oven, and let it be well baked. This pie may be 
aten either hot or cold. 

A Giblet Pie. 

SiBAX two pair of giblets well, and put all but the 
ims into a saucepao, with two quartg of water, 
Maty corns, of whole pepper, three blades of mace, a 
hmdle of sweet herbs, and a large onion. Cover them 
doie, and let them stew very gently till they be tender. 
Sovcr your dish with a good crust, lay at the bottom a 
ite rumihsteak, seasoned with pepper and salt. Put 
D your giblets, with the livers, atod strain the liq^ior 
hey were stewed in. Then season it with salt, and 
lour it into your pic. Put oa the Ud, and bake it 
Alf an boor. 

A Pigeon Pie. 

Iatitrg picked and cleaned your pizefins very n'cely, 
od seasoned tfiem with pepper and sah, put a Xzxjf, 
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piece of butter, with pepper and salt, into each o 
their bellies. Then cover your dish with a puff-pash 
crust, lay in your pigeons, and put betweeu them thi 
necks, sizzards, livers, pinions, and hearts, with th 
yolk ot a hard egg, and a beef-steak in the middle 
Put as much water as will nearly fill the dish, lay oi 
the top-crust, and bake it well. 

A Rabbit Pie. 

Quarter a couple of young rabbits; take a quartei 
of a pound of bacon, and pound it in a marble mortar^ 
with the livers, some pepper, salt, a little mace, some 
parsley cut small, some chives, and a few leaves ol 
sweet basil. When these are all Hnely beaten, mab 
the paste, and cover the bottom of the pie withlk 
seasoning. Then put in the rabbits, pound more bacoo 
in a mortar, and with it some fresh butter. Cover the 
rabbits with this, and lay over it some thin slices of 
bacon. Put on the lid, and send it to the oven. It 
will take two hours baking. When it is done, remote 
the lid, take out the bacon, and skim off the fat. If 
there is not gravy enough in the pie, pour in some rid 
mutton or veal gravy boiling hot. 

Another Method. 

Take two rabbits, cut them into pieces, also cut small 
two pounds of fat pork, and season both with pcpptf 
and salt to your taste. Then make a good pufl-pastfi 
crust, cover your dish with it, and lay in your rabbitl. 
Mix the pork with them; but leave out the livers rf 
the rabbits, parboil them, and beat them in a mortafi 
with the same quantity of fat bacon, a little swed 
herbs, and some oysters. Season with p>epper, salt, 
and nutmeg, mix it up with the yolk of an egg, tnd 
make it into little balls. Scatter them about your ple^ 
with some artichoke-bottoms cut in dice, and some 
cockscombs, if you have them. Grate a snmll nutmq 
over the meat, then pour in half a pint of red wine^ 
and half a pint of water. Close your pie, and bake il 
an hour find a half in a quick but not top fierce oven 
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2-: E..: - ;:■.-: i ::r:^c: ;:" boiling \v!iilt. Mitb- u 
i::"". ■".'-ry- -i.- w-;:l-. i c^srtcr ot* a pound of t,<i;i(*f'J 
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and salt, a little mace, vtin-. iuul'M ■.:.■•: !,:.■_ ir.^-. 
nushrooms, and a little bacon t,-j;it>ri, /..' r, » :;.',". ■ 
itrew this over the partridgT-), a-.A Uj ■,:. ■.:■:.•■ i--*' 
lices of bacon. Then put ou th", J,-;, vr.-; -■ •- •■■i 
(vcn, and two hours will bak-; j' V i,»t, ,• -^ ':'-'''-, 
emove the lid, take out the iii'-<:', of r^a.- o--, a'-'J -' "" 
ff the fat. Pour in a pint of n'.ij v^!.l g;* '/, vf jc*:** 
1 the juice of an orange, arid wnd it Xi'Ji. i'> lalile 
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Td make a Venison Pasty. 

BoNfe a neck and breast of venison, and season them 
well with pepper and salt. Put them into a deeo 
pan, with the best part of a neck of mutton sliced and 
laid over them. Pour in a glass of red wine^ putt 
coarse paste over it, and bake it two hours. Then 
)ay the venison in a dish, pour the gravy over it, ud 
put on it a pound of butter. Make a good puff* 
paste, and lay it near half an inch thick round die 
edge of the dish. Roll out the lid, which mustbei 
little thicker than the paste on the edge of the di4 
and lay it on. Then roll out another fid pretty thii^ 
and cut it into flowers, leaves, or whatever form you 
please, and lay it on the lid. It may be eaten either 
hot or cold. 

To make an Eel Pie. 

Skin, gut, and wash your eels very clean, and cut 
them into pieces about an inch and a half long. 
Season them with pepper, salt, and a little dried sa^r 
rubbed small. Put them into a dish with as much 
water as will just cover them. Make a good puff* 
paste, lay on the lid, and send the pie to the ovei^ 
which must be quick, but not so quick as to bum the 
crust. 

Salmon Pie. 

Make -a good crust, take a piece of fresh salmOQi 
cleanse it well, and season it with pepper, salt, macci 
and nutmeg. Put a piece of butter at the bottom of 
your dish, and then lay in the salmon. Melt butter 
in proportion to the size of your pie, and then take i 
lobster, boil it, pick out all the flesh, chop it smalif 
and mix it well with the butter. Pour it over your 
salmon, put on the lid, and bake it well. 

Turbot Pit. 

Parboil your turbot', and then season it with a littk 
pepper, salt, cloves, nutmeg, and sweet herbs, cut 
fine. When you have made your paste, lay the turbot 
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I jour dish» with some yolks of eggs, and a whole 
Dion, which last must be taken out when the pie is 
aked. Lay plenty of fresh butter on the top, put 
D the lid, and bake it. 

4i Lobster Pie. 

Iavino boiled two or three lobsters, take the meat 
nit of the tails, and cut it into different pieces.' 
Ilien take out all the spawn, and the meat of the 
]iws ; beat it well in a mortar, and season it with 
iepperj salt, two spoonfuls of vinegar, and a little 
bchovy liquor. Melt half a pound of fresh butter, 
rith the crumbs of a halfpenny roll rubbed through a 
ne cullender, and the yolks of ten eggs. Put a fine 
ufl^paste over the dish, lay in the tails first, and then 
ie rest of the meat on them. Put on the lid, and 
ake it in a slow oven. 

To make an Apple Tart. 

iCALP eight or ten lar^ codhns, and skin them 
I soon as they are cold. Beat the pulp very fine with 
i'lpooD, and then mix the yolks of six eggs, and 
1^ whites of four. Beat all together as fine as pos- 
Me, and put in grated nutmeg and sugar to your 
ute. Melt some fresh butter, and beat it till it is 
Ice a fine cr^am. Then make a fine pufF-paste, cover 
tin patty-pan with ' it, and pour In the ingredients, 
ut do not cover it with the paste. Bake it a quarter 
r go. hour, then slip it out of the patty-pan on a 
Ui, and strew over it some sugar finely beaten and 
ftcd. 

To make an Apple Pie. . 

Iavikg laid a good pufF-paste round the sides of the 
id), pare and quarti.'r your apples, and take out the 
ires. Lay a row of apples thick, throw in half the 
igar you intend to use, throw over it a little lemon- 
sel minced fine, and squeeze over them a little 
men ; sprinkle in a few cloves, and then put in the 
it of -your apples and your sugar. Sweeten to your 
ilatCj and squeeze a little more lemon. Boil the 

o 2 
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peelings of the apples and the cores in water, with a 
blade of mace, till it is very good. Strain it, and 
boil the syrup with a little sugar, till it is considerabljr 
reduced in quantity. Pour it into your pie, putoo 
the upper crust, and bake it. You may beat up tijc 
yolks of two cg^s, and half a pint of cream, witbi 
little nutmeg and sugar. Put it over a slow fire, and 
keep stirring it till it is ready to boil. Then takecf 
the lid, and pour in the cream. Cut the crust inio 
little three-corner pieces, stick them about the pie, 
and send it to table cold. You may, if you think 
proper, when you make your pie, put in a little quince 
or marmalade. A pear pie may be made in the sant 
manner; but you must omit the quince. 

To make a Codlin Pie. , 

Take some small codlins, put them into a paqwid( 
spring water, lay vine-leaves on them, and covet 
them with a cloth, wrapped round the cover of Ae 
pan to keep in the steam. As soon as they grW 
soft, peel them, and put them in the same water ai 
the vme- leaves. Hang them high over the fire to] 
green, and when you sec them of a fine colour, taktj 
them out of the water, and put them into a deep 
dish, with as much powder or loaf sugar as wiH: 
sweeten them. Make the lid of a rich puflF-paste^ 
and bake it. When it comes from the oven, take of 
the lid, and cut it into little pieces, like sippets, ani 
stick them round the inside of the pie, with the poinii 
upwards. Then piake a good custard, and pour ft 
over your pic. Make your custard thus : Boil a pifll 
of cream with a stick of cinnamon, and sugar enough 
to make it a little sweet. As soon as it is cold, pit 
m the yolks of four eggs well beaten, set it on thi 
fire, and keep stirring it till it grows thick j ' 
take care not to let it boil, as that will curdle 
Pour this into your pie, pare thin a little Ic 
cut the peel like straws, and lay it on the top 
your pies. 
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To make a Chary Pie. 
ivi NG made a good crust, lay a little of it round the 
les of the dish, and throw sugar at the bottom. 
Kn lay in your fruit, and some sugar at the top. 
oil may, if you please, add some red currants, which 
ill give an additional flavor to your pie. Then put 
I your ]id, and bake it in a slack oven. You may 
alw plum or gooseberry pies in the same manner. 

Orange or Lemon Tarts. 
AVING rubbed half a dozen large oranges-or lemons, 
ithsalt, put them into water, with a handful of salt in 

for two days. Then change ihem every day with 
^ water, without salt, for a fortnight. Boil them 
1 they are tender, and then cut them into half quar- 
ts comer-wise, as thin as possible. Take half a dozen 
ppins pared, cored, and quartered, and put them into 
pint of water. Let them boil till they break, then 
It the liquor to the oranges or lemons, half the pulp 
' the pippins well broken, and a pound of sugar. 
ul these together a quarter of an hour, then put it 
to a pot, and squeeze into it the juice of either an 
BQge or a lemon, according to which of the tarts 
(b intend to make. Two spoonfuls will be suSicient 
igive a proper flavor to your tart. Put fine thin puff- 
late into your patty-pans, which must be small and 
allow. Before you put your tarts into the oven, 
ke a feather or brush, and rub them over with melted 
ttter, and then sift some double-refined sugar over 
eoif which will form a pretty icing, and make them 
ive a very agreeable appearance. 

To make a Tart de Moi 
AyiNQ made a pufF-pastc, lay it round your dish, 
d then put in a layer of biscuit, a layer of butter 
d marrow, and then a layer of all sorts of sweet- 
Mts, or at least as many as you have, and continue to 

so till your dish is full. Boil a quart of cream, and 
icken it with four eggs, and a spoonful o? Qtasvv>' 
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flower water. Sweeten it with sugar to your p; 
and pour it over the rest. It will be sufficiently t 
in half an hour. 

To make a Mince Pie. 

Boil a neat's tongue two hours, then skin it, and 
it as small' as possible. Chop also very small 
pounds of beef suet, three pounds of good bakin 
pies, four pounds of currants, clean washed, pi< 
and well dried before the fire, a pound of jar-n 
stoned, and chopped small, and a pound of po 
sugar. Mix them all together with half a poui 
mace, as much nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of cl 
the same quantity of cinnamon, and a pint of Fi 
brandy. Make a rich pufF-paste, and as you fill u 
pie, put in a little candied citron and orange cut 
small pieces 

Another Method. 

TaiCb three pounds of suet, and shred and ch 
ta small as possible ; stone and chop very fine 
pounds of raisins, and the same quantity of curr 
nicely picked, washed, rubbed, and dried at the 
Pare half^ a hundred of fine pippins, core them 
chop them small; take half a pound of fibe s 
and pound it fine, a quarter of an ounce of mace 
same quantity of cloves, and two large nutmeg 
finely beaten. Put all together into a large pan, 
mix it well together with half & pint of brandy 
the like quantity of sack. Put it down close 
stone pot, and it will keep good three or fbur mo 
When you make your pies, take a little dish, some 
larger than a soup plate, and lay a very thin era 
over it. Lay a thin layer of meat, and then a 
layer of citron, cut very thin, then a layer of n 
meat, aqd a layer of orange-peel cut thin ; over 
a little meat, squeeze in the juice of half a fin 
ville orange, or a lemon, lay on your crust, and 
it nicely. These pies eat very fine col4. If you i 
them in little patties, mix your meat and sweei 
accordingly. 
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TO MAKB ALL SORTS OF PUDDINGS. 



Beef Steak Pudding. 

FAKE a good crust with drippings or mutton 
L suet» if you have it, shred fine. Make a thick 
t^ take a piece of salt beef, which has been 
ity-four hours in soft water. Season it with a 
^ pepper, put it into the crust, roll it up close, tie 
a cloth, and boil it. If it be about four or five 
ids, boil it five hours. 

A Veal Suet Pudding. 

: the crumb of a threepenny loaf into slices, boil 
pour two quarts of milk on the bread, and then 
to it one pound of melted veal suet. Add to 
t one pound of currants, half a nutmeg, six eggs 
mixed together, and sugar to your taste. This 
do for either baking or boiling; but if you in- 
to bake it, observe to butter the dish well. 

Pork PuddiTig. 

riNG made a good crust with dripping or mutton 
shred ' fine, take a piece of salt pork, which has 
i twenty-four hours in soft water, and season it 
i a little pepper. Put it into the crust, roll it up 
iy tie it in a cloth, and boil it. It will require 
hours boiling, if it be about four or five pounds 
;ht« You may make a mutton pudding in the 
t niaoncr, only cut it into thin steaks, season them 
I pepper and salt, and boil it three hours, if it be 
s 3 but if it be small, two hours will do it. In- 
ly the time of boiling must be regulated by thf 
of it. 
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To fnake a Hunting Pudding. 

BsAT up the yolks of ten eggs, apd the whites of 
with half a pint of cream, six spoonfuls of flou 
pound of beef suet chopped small, a pound of ( 
rants well washed and picked, a pound of jar-rai 
stoned and chopped small, two ounces ot cane 
citron, orange, and lemon, shred fine, two ounccj 
fine sugar, a spoon&il of rose-water, a glass of brai 
and half a nutmeg grated. Mix all well togetl 
tie it up in a cloth, and boil it four hours. Rem 
bcr to put it in when the water boils, and keej 
l)Otling all the time. 

A Custard Pudding. 

Boil a pint of thick cream, with a bit of cinnai 
in it, and put to it a quarter of a pound of suj 
When it is cold, put to it the yolks of five eggs \ 
beaten, and stir it over the fire till it is pretty thi 
but take care not to let it boil. When it is qi 
cold, butter a cloth well, dust it with flour, tie 
custard up in it very close, and boil it three quar 
of an hour. When you take it up, put it int 
bason to cool a little, untie the cloth, lay the dish 
the bason, and turn it up. You will break the p 
ding, if you do not take off the cloth carefu 
Grate over it a little sugar, put melted butter an* 
little wine in a boat, pnd send it up to table. 

A boiled Almond Pudding. 

Take a quart of cream, a penny loaf grateda c 
nutmeg, six spoonfuls of flour, half a pound of 
monds blanched and beaten fine, half a dozen bit 
almonds, strain into them two egj^s well beaten, J 
\n sugar to your taste, and add a little brandy. B 
it half an hour, pour round it melted butter a 
winp, and stick it with slit and blanched alAaonds, 

An Almond Pudding baked. 

BoxL the skins of two lemons till they are yery t 
der, ai;d then beat them very fine. Beat half a poi 
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monds in rose-water, and a pound of sugar very 

Then melt half a pound of butter, and let it 

I till it is quite cold. Beat the yolks of eight 

> and the whites of four. Mix them^ and beat 
altogether, with a little orange-flower water, and 

it to the oven to bake. 

A Rice Pudding. 

iNG put a quarter of a pound of rice ^nto a sauce- 
with a quart of new milk and a stick of cinnamon, 
t often to prevent it sticking to the pan. When 

> boiled to a proper thickness, pour it into a pan, 
a a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, and sweeten 
your taste. Grate in half a nutmeg, add three or 
spoonfuls of rose-water, and stir them all well to* 
5r. When it is cold, beat up all with eight eggs, 
lalf the whites. Then butter a dish, pour it in and 

it, with a puff-paste all over the dish. 

A plain cheap Rice Pudding. 

in a cloth a quarter qf a pound of rice, half a 
id of raisins stoned, and boil them two hours; 
ake care, when you tie it, that you give the rice 
od deal of room to swell. When it is enough, 
it into a dish, and pour over it melted butter and 
r, with a little nutmeg grated in it. 

A ground Rice Pudding. 

ING boiled a quarter of a pound of ground rice in 
r till it is soft, beat the yolks of four eggs, and put 
lem a pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of sugar, 
a quarter of a pound of butter. Mix them all well 
thcr, and either boil or bake it. You may put ia 
ints and sweetmeats, if you please. 

An Apple Pudding baked. 

. tod pound well half a pound of apples, and mix 

a pound of butter well beaten with them before 

are cold. Put to them six ee^s with their white^ 

beaten and strained, half a pound of sd^x 
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pounded and sifted^ and the rinds of two lemons weB 
boiled and beaten. Shift the peel into clean water 
twice in the boiling; then put a thin crust at the hot* 
torn and rims of your dish, and bake it half an hour. 

A Bread Pudding. 

Boil half a pint of milk with a little cinnamon, four 
eggs well beaten, the rind of a lemon grated, half a 
pound of suet chopped 6ne, and as much bread as 
necessary. Pour your milk on the bread and suet, 
keep mixing it till cold, then put in the lemon-peel, 
the eggs, a little sugar, and some nutmeg grated fine. 
You may either boil or bake this pudding. 

An Italian Pudding. 

Slice some French rolls into a pint of cream, and 
when you have put in as much roll as will m^kt it 
thick enough, beat ten e^gs fine, grate a nutmeg, 
butter the bottom of the dish, slice a dozen pippioi 
into it, throw over it some orange-peel and si^, 
and put in half a pint of red wine. Then pour your 
cream, bread, and eggs, over it, lay a puff-paste at 
the bottom of the dish, and round the edges. Half 
an hour will bake it. 

A Plain Pudding. 

Beat the yolks and whites of three eggs together, 
with two large spoonfuls of flour, a little salt, and half 
a pint of milk or cream. Make it the thickness of a 
pancake batter, and beat all well together. Half an 
hour will boil it. 

A Batter Pudding. 

Beat up the yolks of six eggs and the whites 4 
three, and mbc them with a quarter of a pint of milk. 
Put to it the remainder of a Quart of milk, six spoon- 
fuls of flour, a teaspoonful w talt, and one of beaten 
ginger. Mix them all together, boil them an hour 
and a quarter, and pour melted butter over the pud- 
ding. I ou may, if^ you please, put in half a pound 
of prunes or currants, and two or three more ^gs. 
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A Marrow Pudding. 

Having grated a penny loaf into crumbs, pour on 
them a pint of boiling hot cream. ^ Cut very thin a 
pound of beef marrow, beat four eggs well, and then 
put in a glass of brandy, with sugar and nutmeg to 
your taste. Mix them all well together, and either 
boil or bake it. Three quarters of an hour will do it. 
Cut two ounces of citron very thin, and, when you 
serve it up, stick them all over it. 

An Orange Pudding. 

Boil the rind of a Seville orange very soft, and beat 
it in a marble mortar, with the Juice. Put to it two 
Naples' biscuits grated very nne, half a pound of 
butter, a quarter of a pound of sugar, and the yolks 
of six eggs. Mix them well together, lay a good 
puff-paste round the edge of the dish, and bake it 
naif an hour in a gentle oven. A lemon pudding is 
made in the same manner, only using lemon instead of 
wange. 

An Apricot Pudding. 

Having coddled six large apricots very tender, break 
them very small, sweeten them to your taste, and 
when they are cold add the yolks of six eggs, and 
the whites of two, well beaten. Mix them all well 
together, with a pint of good cream, lay a puiF-paste 
all over your dish, and pour in your ingredients. 
Bake it half an hour in a moderate oven, and when it 
is enough throw a little fine sugar all over it. 

A Gooseberry Pudding, 

Scald a pint of green gooseberries, and rub them 
khrbugh a sieve, rut to them half a pound of sugar, 
an equal quantity of butter, two or three Naples' 
biscuits, and four eggs well beaten. Mix it well, 
and bake it half an hour. 

A green Codlin Pudding. 

GftEEN about a quart of codlins as for a pie, and 
rub tbem through a hair sieve^ with a» much o^ the 
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juice of beets as will green your pudding. Put in the 
crumb of a halfpenny loaf, halt a pound of butter, 
and three eggs well beaten. Beat them all together, 
with half a pound of sugar, and two spoonfuls of 
cyder. Lay a good paste round the rim of the dish, 
and pour in the pudding. 

A Quaking Pudding. 

Boil a quart of cream, and let it stand till almost 
cold. Beat four eggs a full quarter of an hour, with 
a spoonful and a half of flour, dnd then mix them 
with your cream. Add sugar and nutmeg to your 
palate, tie it close up in a cloth well buttered, let it 
boil an hour, and then turn it carefully out. 

A Spoonful Pudding. 

To a spoonful of flour, and a spoonful of cream or 
xnilk^ put an egg, a little nutmeg, ginger, and salt. 
Mix all together, with a few currants, if you choosei 
and boil it in a wooden dish half an hour. 

A Yorkshire Pudding. 

Beat up five eggs in a quart of milk, and mix them 
with flour till it is of a good pancake batter, and 
very smooth. Put in a little salt and some grated 
nutmeg and ginger. Butter a dripping or frying-pan, 
and put it under a piece of beef, mutton, or loin of 
veal, that is roasting, and then put in your batter. 
When the top side is brown, cut it in square pieces, 
turn it, and let the under side be brown. Put it inl 
hot dish, as clear from fat as you can, and send it hot 
to table. 

A Potatoe Pudding. ^ 

Having boiled a quarter of a pound of potatoes tiH 
they are soft, peel them, mash them with the back of 
a spoon, and rub them through a sieve to have thcia 
fine and smooth. Then take half a pound of butter 
melted, half a pound of fine sugar, and beat lhctr\ 
well together till they are smooth. Stir six eggs w "^ 
beaten, into a glass of sack or brandy \ andj if y 
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think proper, you may put in half a pint of currant 
Boil it half an hour. Pour over it melted butter, .vith 
a glass of wine in it, and sweeten it with sugar. 

Apple Dumplings. 

Pare and take out the cores of your apples, fill the 
Whole with quince, orange marmalade, or sugar^ 
which you like best. Then take a piece of cold paste. 
and make a hole in it, as if you were going to make 
a pie. Lay in your apple, and put another piece of 
paste in the same form, and close it up round the sidri 
of your apple. This is much preferable to the method 
of gathering it in a lump at one end. Tie it in a cloth, 
^tid boil it three quarters of an hour. 

Damson Dumplings. 

Make a good hot paste crust, roll it pretty thin, lay 
it in a bason, and put in as many damsons as you 
please. Wet the edge of the paste, and close it uj), 
jBtiil it in a cloth an hour. Pour melted butter over 
it; grate sugar round the edge of the dish^ and send it 
up to table whole. 

Make a little salt, flour, and water, into a paste, and 
roll them in balls the size of a turkey's egg. Roll 
them in a little flour, throw them into boiline water, 
and half an hour will boil them. If you choose it, 
you may put into them a few currants. They are best 
boiled with a good piece of beef. 

Norfolk Dumplings. 

^AKE half a pint of milk, two eggs, and a little salt, 
joto a good thick batter with flour. Drop your batter 

, 'oto a saucepan of boiling water, and two or three 

nijoutes will boil them. Be particularly careful that 

'ftc Water boils fast when you put the batter in. Then 

throw them into a sieve to drain, turn them into a 

cf/sJi^ and stir a piece of fresh butter into them. 
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A Millet Puddif^. 

Spread* a quarter of a pound of butter at the bottooi 
of a dish, and lay into it six ounces of millet, and a 
quarter of a pound of sugar. Pour over it three 
pints of milk, and send it to the pven. 

J Plum Pudding. 

Of suet» currants, and raisins stoned, take one pouod 
of each ; the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of 
four; the crumb of a penny loaf grated, one pound 
of flour, half a nutmeg, a teaspoonful of grated gib^ 
ger, a little salt, and a small glass of brandy. Fiitt 
beat the ^ggs, and then mix them with some milk. 
Add the flour and other ingredients by degrees, and 
as much more milk as may be necessary. It must be 
very thick and well stirred, and will take five hottis 
boiling. 

A Suet Pudding. 

Shred a pound of suet fine, take a quart of miB; 
four eggs, two teaspoonfuls of grated ginger, a littk 
salt, and flow enough to make it a thick batter. It 
must be boiled two hours. They may be also made 
into dumplings, when half an hour will be sufEcient 
to boil them. 

Yeasi Dumplings, 

9 

Having made a light dough, as for bread, with floar» 
water, yeast, and salt, cover it with a cloth, and set 
it half an hour before the fire. Make the dough into 
little round balls, as big as a large hen's egg, flatten 
them with your hand, put them into a saucepan of 
boiling water, and a few minutes will do them. Talol 
care that they do not fall to the bottom of the pot or 
saucepan, as that will make them heavy, and be sure 
fa keep the water boiling all the' time. When they 
are enough take them up, and lay them in your disb> 
with melted butter in a boat. The dough you get at 
the baker's will do as well, and save you the trouble 
of making it yourself. 
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Almond Hog^s Pudding. 

7hop fine a pound of beef marrow, blanch and beat 
ine a pound of sweet almonds, with a little orange- 
Sower, or rose-water; grate fine half a pound of 
^hite bread, clean wash and pick half a pound of 
urrants ; take a quarter of a pound of sugar, a quar- 
er of an ounce of mace, nutmeg and cinnamon to« 
ether, of each an equal quantity, and half a pint of 
ick or mountain. Mix all well together, with half 
pint of good cream, and the yolks of four eggs. 
•m the guts half full, tie them up, and boil them a 
[uarter of ^an hour, and prick them as they boil, to 
:cep the guts from breaking. If you choose it, you 
nay ]eave out the currants ; but, in that case, a quarter 
if a pound more sugar must be added. 

To make Black Puddings, 

loiL a peck of groats half an hour in water, then 
Itain them, and put them into a clean tub or large 
lu. Then kill your bog, and save two quarts of the 
ilpod; and keep stirring the blood till it is quite 
koid. Then mix it with your groats, and stir them 
jTell together. Season with a large spoonful of salt, 

I quarter of an ounce of cloves, mace, and nutmeg 
ogether, an equal quantity of each. Dry them, beat 
htm well, and mix all together. Take a little winter 
^ycny, sweet marjoram, thyme, and penny-royal, , 
jknpped of the stalks, and chopped very fine; just 
ClXMigh to season them, and give them a flavor, but 
ib more. The next day, take the leaf of the hog, 
9Qd cut it into dice, wash the guts very clean, then 
tie one end^ and begin to fill them. Mix in the fat 

II you fill them, and be sure to put in plenty of fat. 
Fill the skins three parts full, tie the other end, and 
Mke your pudding what length you please. Prick 
hem with a pin, and put them in a kettle of boiling 
Mier. Boil them softly an hour, and then put them 
o dean straw to drain and dry. 
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A Carrot Pudding. 

Scraps and grate a raw carrot very clean ; take half 
a pound of the grated carrot, and a pound of grated 
bread. Beat up the yolks of eight eggs and the 
whites of four, and mix them with half a pint of 
cream. Stir in the bread and carrot, half a pound of 
fresh butter melted, half a pint of sack, three spoon- 
fuls of orange-Hower water, and a nutmeg grated. 
Sweeten to your palate. Mix all well together, aod 
if it be not thin enough, stir in a little new milk or 
cream. Let it be of a moderate thickness, lay a puff- 
paste all over the dish, and pour in the ingredients. 
It will take an hour's baking ; but, if you boil it, 
you must melt butter, with sugar and white wine. 

A Herb Pudding. 

Wash, scald, and shred very fine, of spinach, bed, 
parsley, and leeks, each a handful. Have ready a 
quart of groats steeped in warm water half an hour, 
and a pound of hog's lard cut in little bits, three large 
onions chopped bmall, and three sage-leaves hacked 
fine. Put ill a little salt, mix all well together, aod 
tic it close up. While it is boiling, you must take it, 
up, and loosen the string a little, in order to give it 
room to swell. 

Peas Pudding. 

As soon as the peas are boiled tender, take them ua 
untie them, and stir in a good piece of butter, a litUe 
salt, and a good deal of beaten pepper. Then tie it 
up again, boil it an hour longer, and it will be ready 
to serve up. 

A Hasty Pudding. 

To a pint of cream, and the same quantity of milki 
put a little salt, and sweeten it with loaf sugar^ 
Make it boil, and then put in some fine flour, and 
keep it continually stirring while you are putting in 
the flour, till it is thick enough, and sufficiently boiled. 
Pour it out, and stick the top full of little bits of 
butter. 
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An Oatmeal Pudding. 

Hav •>;?, ix)iled a pint of fine oatmeal in three pints 
of new milk, stirring it till it is as thick as a nastv 
pudding, take it off, and stir in half ii pound of fresh 
butter^ a little beaten mace and nutmeg, and a gill of 
sack. Then beat up the yolks of eight eggs, and the 
whites of four, and stir all well together. Lay a puflT- 
paste all over the dish, pour in the pudding, and bake 
It half an hour. If you please, you may put in a few 
currants, and boil it. 

A Sago Pudding. 

Boil two ounces of sago with some cinnamon, and 
a bit of lemon-peel, till it is soft and thick. Grate 
the crumb of a halfpenny roll, put to it a glass of 
red wine» four ounces of chopped marrow, the yolks 
of four eggs well beaten, and sugar to your taste. 
When the sago is cold, put these ingredients to it, 
and mix it all well together. Bake it with a puflT-paste, 
and, when it comes from the oven, cut citron into 
pieces, and blanched almonds into slips, and stick 
tiiem over the pudding. 

A Vermicelli Pudding. 

Havikg boiled a quarter of a pound of vermicelli in 
a pint of milk till it is soft, with a stick of cinnamon, 
take out the cinnamon, and put in half a pint of 
cream, a Quarter of a pound of butter melted, and a 
quarter ot a pound of sugar, v.ith the yolks of four 
eggs well beaten. Bake it without a paste, in an 
earthen dish. 

A grateful Pudding. 

; To a pound of white brend »Ty*rf], |yijt a pound of 
fine flour; take eight eggs with I -iiT tK': whites, beat 
them up» and mix VtL:n w'lUi a pir:: '.: riiilk. I'hcn 
stir in the bread and flour; a poi;;/: 'A raisins stoned, 
a pouiid of currants, half a ;K."jnd of sugar, and a 
little beaten ginger. Mix a]* v.'ril together, and 

t 
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cither bake or boil it. It will take three quarten 
an hour baking. 

A Tansey Pudduig. 

Geate four Naples biscuits, and put as much boil 
cream to them as will wet them, and beat up 
yolks of four eg^s. Chop a few tansey leaves, 
not too many, with as much spinach as will mak 
a pretty green. Mix all together when the creao 
cold, with a little sugar, and thicken it over a s 
fire. WHen it is cold put it into a cloth well buttc 
and floured, tie it up close, and let it Ixul three qi 
ters of an hour. Serve it up with white-wine-saw 

To make a White Pot. 

Put eight eggs, and half the whites, beat up wit 
little rose-water, a nutmeg, and a quarter of a poi 
of sugar, to two quarts of milk. Cut a penny ! 
in very thin slices, and pour the milk and eggs c 
them. Put a little piece of butter on the top, j 
bake it half an hour in a slow oven. 

A Rice White Pot. 

Having boiled a pound of rice in two quarts of n 
till it be tender and thick, beat it in a mortar \^ 
a quarter of a pound of sweet almonds blancb 
Then boil two quarts of cream, with a few crumb 
white bread, and two or three blades of mace. ^ 
it with eight eggs, and a little rose-water, and swee 
to your taste. Cut some candied orange or cit 
peels thin and lay it in. It must be baked in a si 
oven. 
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CHAP. XVIL 

TO MAKE PANCAKES AND FRITTERS 



Pancakes. 

HAVING beat six or eight eggs well together, 
leaving oijt half the whites, stir them into a 
quart of milk. Mix your flour first with a little of th6 
milk, and then put in the rest by degrees. Add two 
spoonfuls of beaten ginger, a glass of brandy and a 
little salt, and stir all well together. Put some but- 
ter into a stewpan, and then pour in a ladleful of but- 
ter, which will be sufficient to make a pancake, and 
keep moving the pan round, that the batter may 
spread properly. Shake the pan, and turn the pan<r 
cake, as soon as you think one side is done enough. 
When both sides are done, lay it in a dish before the 
fire, and proceed in the same manner till you have 
fried as many as you choose. Strew a little sugar over 
them, and send them up to table. 

Cream Pancakes. 

Put the yolks of two eggs into half a pint of cream, 
with two ounces of sugar, and a little beaten cinna- 
mon, mace, and nutmeg. Proceed in every other 
fespect, as above directed. 

Clary Pancakes. 

To three spoonfuls of fine flour, put three eggs, and 

a little salt. Beat them well together in a pint of milk. 

: Fry 'them in Jard, and pour in your batter as thin as 

. possible. Then lay in some clary leaves washed and 

I dried, and poUr in a little more butter over them. 

Take care to fry them of a nice brown. 

Rice Pancakes. 
•Wix three spoonfuls of flour of rice with a quart -of 
c^aixj^ set it on a slow fire, and keep stirring it till it 

p2 
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is as thick as pap. Pour into it half a pound of but- 
ter, and a nutmeg grated. Put it into an earthen pan, 
and as soon as it is cold, stir in three or four spoonfuls 
of flour, a little salt, some su^ar, and nine eggs well 
beaten. Mix all well together, and fry them nicely. 
New milk must be used, when you cannot get cream; 
but, in that case, a spoonful more of rice must be 
added. 

Pink-coloured Pancakes. 

Having boiled a large beet-root till it is tender^ beat 
it fine in a marble mortar. Put to it the yolks of four 
eggs, two spoonfuls of flour, and three spoonfuls of 
cream. Sweeten it to your taste, grate in half a nut- 
meg, and add a glass of brandy. Mix all well together, 
and fry them as before directed. Garnish with green 
sweetmeats, green sprigs of myrtle, or preserved 
apricots. 

To make Almond Fraise. 

Blanch a pound of Jordan almonds, and steep tbent 
in a pint of cream, ten yolks of eggs, and four whites. 
Then take out the almonds, and pound them fine in 
a mortar. Mix them again in the cream and eggs, 
and add some grated white bread and sugar. Stir 
them all well together, and fry them. as before di- 
rected. 

To make plain Fritters. 

Put the crumb of a penny-loaf grated into a pint of 
milk, and mix it very smooth. When it is cold, put 
in the yolks of five eggs, three ounces of sifted sugar, 
and a little grated nutmeg. Fry them in the same 
manner as pancakci^, and serve them up with melted 
butter, wine, and sugar. 

Apple Fritters. 

Pare and core some of the largest apples you can 
get, and cut them into round slices. Take half a pint 
of ale, and two eggs, and beat in as much flour 3S 
will make it rjither thicker than a common pudding, 
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^ith nutmeg and sugar to your taste. Let, it stand 
iree or four minutes to rise. Dip your slices of 
>ple into the batter, fry them crisp, grate over them 
me sugar, put wine sauce in a boat, and send them 
p to table. 

Custard Fritters. 

[aving beat up the yolks of ei^ht eggs with a 
K>onful of flour, half a nutmeg, a little salt, and a 
ass of brandy, add a pint of cream, sweeten it, and 
ike it in a small dish. When it is cold, cut it into 
larters, and dip them in batter made of half a pint 
' cream, a quarter of a pint of milk, four eggs, a 
tie flour, and a little ginger grated. Fry tham in 
K>d lard or dripping, and when done, strew grated 
igar over them. 

Royal Fritters. 

jT a quart of new milk into a saucepan, and pour 
a pint of sack or wine as soon as it begins to boil. 
hen take it off, and let it stand five or six minutes, 
ixn off* the curd, and put it into a bason. Beat it 
> well with six eggs, and season it with nutmeg. 
ben beat it with a whisk, and add flour suflicient to 
ve it the usual thickness of batter. Put in some 
gar» and fry them quick. 

Bibloquet Fritters. 

aving broken five eggs into a handful of fine flour, 
id put milk dnough to make it work well together ; 
at in some salt, and work it again. When it is well 
tadCy put in a teaspoonful of powder of cinnamon, 
le same quantity of lemon-peel grated, and half an 
ance of candied citron cut very small. Put on a 
ewpan, rub it over with butter, and put in the paste. 
St it over a slow fire, and let it do gently, without 
icking to the bottom or sides of the pan. When it 
in a manner baked, take it out, and lay it on a dish. 
rt on a stewpan with a large quantity of lard ; when 
boils, cut the paste the size of a finger, and then 
It it acEOfiS at each end, which will rise and V>^ \ioV 
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low, and have a very good effect. Put them into the 
boiling lard ; but great care must be taken in frying 
them, as they rise -so much. When they are done, 
sift some sugar on a warm dish, lay on the fritters, 
and sift more*sugar over them. 

German Fritters. 

Pare, quarter, and core some welKtasted crisp ap< 
pies ; take the core quite out, and cut them into 
round pieces. Put into a stewpan a quarter of a pint 
- of French brandy, a table-spoonful of fine sugar 
pounded, and a little cinnamon. Put the apples into 
this liquor, and set them over a gentle fire, stirring 
them often ; but take care not to break them. Set 
on a stewpan with some lard, and when it boils, drain 
the apples, dip them in some fine flour, and put them 
into the pan. Strew some sugar over the dish, and 
set it on the fire. Lay in the fritters, strew a littlo 
sugar over them, and glaze them over with a red hot 
salamander. 

Water Fritters. 

To five or six spoonfuls of flour put a little salt, eight 
eggs well beaten, and a glass of brandy, and mix 
them all well together. The longer they are made 
before dressing, the better. Just before you do them, 
melt half a pound of butter, and beat it well in. 
Fry them in hog's lard. 

Rice Fritters. 

Having boiled a quarter of a pound of rice in milk 
till it is pretty thick, mix it with a pint of cream, 
four eggs, some sugar, cinnamon, and nutmeg, six 
ounces of currants washed and picked, a little salt, 
and as much flour as will make it a thick batter. Fry 
them in little cakes in boiling lard, and serve then) up 
with white sugar and butter. 

White Fritters. 

Wash two ounces of rice clean in water, and dry 
it before the fire ; then beat it very fine in a mortar, 
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and sifl it through a lawn sieve. Put it into a sauce- 
pan, just wet it with milk, and put to it another pint 
of milk as soon as it is thoroughly moistened. Set 
the whole over a stove, or very slow fire, and take 
ciBure to keep it always moving. Put in a little ginger, 
and some candied lemon-peel grated. Keep it over 
the fire till it come almost to the thickness of a fine 
paste. When it is quite cold, spread it out with the 
rolling-pin, and cut it into little pieces, taking carf 
that they do net stick to each other. Flour your 
hands, roll up your fritters handsomely, and fry them. 
Strew on them some sugar, and pour over them^ little 
orange-flower water. 

Tansey Fritters. 

Having poured a pint of boiling milk on the crumb 
of a penny-loaf, let it stand an hour, and then put in 
aa much juice of tansey to it as will give it a flavor. 
Add to it a little juice of spinach, to give it a green 
Colour. Put to it a spoonful of ratafia-water, or 
brandy, sweeten^it to your taste, grate the rind of half 
a lemon, beat the yolks of four eggs, and mix them 
all together. Put them in a stewpan, with a quarter 

"©fa pound of butter, and stir it over a slow fire till it 
is quite thick. Take it off, and let it stand two or 
three hours. Then drop a spoonful at a time into 
boiling lard. When they are done, grate sugar over 
them, and put wine sauce in a boat, and send them 
up to table. 

Raspberry Fritters. 
Grate two Naples' biscuits, or the crumb of a 
French roll, and put to it a pint of boiling cream. 
When it is cold, add to it the yolks of four eggs well 
beaten up. Mix all well together with some rasp- 
berry-jaice, and drop them into a pan of boiling lard 

- in very small quantities. Stick them with blanched 
ahnonds sliced, and serve them up. 

Strawberry Fritters. 
. Having made a batter with flour, a spoonful of 
sweA oil, another of white wine, a little rasped legion* 
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peel, and the whites of two or three eggs, make it 
pretty soft, so as just to drop with a spoon. Mix it 
with some large strawberries, and drop them with a 
spoon into' the hot fritters. When they are of a good 
colour take them out, and drain them on a sieve. 
When they are done, strew some sugar over them, 
and glaze them. 

Currant Fritters. 

Stir into half a pint of ale that is not bitter as much 
flour as will make it pretty thick, and put in a few 
currants. Beat it up quick, have the lard boiling, and 
put a large spoonful at a time into the pan. 

Hasty Fritters. 

Heat some butter in a stewpan ; take half a pint of 

food ale, and stir a little flour into it by degrees, 
^ut in a few currants, or chopped apples, beat them 
up quick, and drop a large spoonful at a time all over 
the pan. Take care they do jiot stick together, turn 
them with an egg-slice, and when they arc of a fine 
brown, lay them on a dish, strew some sugar over 
them, and send them up hot to table. 



CHAP. XVIII. 



TO MAKE ALL SORTS OF CAKES, PUFFS, AND 

BISCUITS. 



To make a Plum Cake. 

TO three pounds of flour put an equal quantity of 
currants, three quarters of a pound or almonds, 
blanched and a little beaten, half an ounce of them 
bitter i a quarter of a pound of sugar, the yolks of 
sevein eggs, and the whites of six ; a pint or creaiDi 
two pounds of butter, and half a pint of good ale 
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St. Mix the eggs and the yeast together, and 
in them. Set the cream on the iiro, and melt the 
ter in it. Stir in the almonds, and half a pint of 
c, part of which must be put to the almonds while 
ting. Mix together the currants, flour, and sugar, 
h nutmeg, cloves, and mace, to your palate. Stir 
ic to tlie cream, and put in the yeast. 

Shrewsbury Cakes. 

VI KG beat half a pound of butter to a cream, put 
lalf a pound of flour, an egg, six ounces of loaf- 
iT beaten and sifted, half an ounce ■ of carraway 
Is, mixed into a paste, and roll them thin. Cut 
n round with little tins, or a small glass, prick 
n, lay them on sheets of tin, and bake them in 
ow oven. 

A Bride Cake. 
four pounds of fine flour well dried, put the h'ke 
ntity of fresh butter, two pounds of loaf-sugar, 
jarter of an ounce of mace, and the same quantity 
lutmeg, both finely pounded and sifted. To every 
nd of flour put eight eggs; wash and pick four 
nds of currants, and dry them before the fire; 
ich a pound of sweet almonds, and cut them length- 
's very thin; of citron, candied orange, and can- 
1 lemon, a pound each, and half a pint of brandy. 
It work the butter with your hand to a cream, then 
t in your sugar a quarter of an hour, beat the 
ites or your eggs to a very strong froth, and mix 
tn with your sugar and butter. Beat your yolks at 
St half an hour, and mix them with your cake, 
en put in your flour, mace, and nutmeg, and keep 
iting it till your oven is ready. Put in your brandy, 
1 beat in lightly your currants and almonds. Tie 
ee sheets of paper round the bottom of your hoop, 
keep it from rumiing out, and rub it well with but- 
Put in your cake, and lay in your sweetmeats in 
ee layers, with cake between every layer. After 
s risen and coloured, cover it with paper before 
ir oven is stopped up, and bak$ it three hours. 
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Portugal Cakes. 

Beat and sift a pound of loaf-sugar, and mix it witb 
a pound of fine flour. Then rub it into a pound of 
good sweet butter, till it is as thick as grated white 
bread. Put to it two spoonfuls of rose*water, two of 
sack, and ten ege;s. Whip them well with a whisk, 
then put into it eight ounces of currants, and nitx all 
well together. Butter the tin pans, fill them half full, 
and bake them. If you do not put currants irito them, 
they will keep half a year. Add a pound of almonds 
blanched, and beaten with rose-water, as above, and 
leave out the flour. These are better than the sort fint 
mentioned. 

A Pound Cake. 

Beat a pound of butter, in an earthen pan, witb 
your hand, ohc way, till it resembles a fine thick 
cream. Then beat up with the butter twelve eggs, 
with only half their whites; and beat in also a pouod 
of sugar, a pound of flour, and a few carrawavs. Beat 
all well together with your hand, or with a large wooden 
spoon, for an hour. Then butter a pan, put it in and 
bake it an hour in a quick oven. You may, if you 
think proper, put in a pound of cican-washed and 
picked currants. 

Little Currajit Cakes. 

Dry well a poimd and a half of fine flour before 
the fire ; take a pound of butter, half a pound of fine 
loaf-sugar well beaten and sifted, four yolks of eggs, 
four spoonfuls of rose-water, the like quantity of 
sack, a little mace, and a nutmeg grated. Beat the 
eggs well, and put them to rose-water and sack. 
Then put to them the sugar and butter, work them all 
together, and strew in the currants and flour, having 
warmed them both together before. This will be 
suflicient to make six or eight cakes. Bake them of 
a fine brown, and let them be pretty crisp. 

LitlU\finc Cakes. 

Beat a pound of butter to cream; take a pound and 
a quarter of flgur, a pound of fine sugar finely beaten^ 
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a pound of clean- washed and picked currants, six eggs> 
using only two of the whites. Beat them fine, mix 
the flour, sugar, and eggs, by degrees into the batter, 
and beat it all well with both hands. This may be 
baked in one cake, or made into several little ones. 

Heart Cakes. 

With your hand work a pound of butter to a cream, 
then put to it twelve eggs, with only six of the whites, 
well beaten, a pound of dried flour, a pound of sifted 
sugar, four spoonfuls of eood brandy, and a pound of 
currants washed, and dried before the fire. As the 
pans are filled, put in two ounces of candied orange 
and citron, and continue beating the cake till you put 
it into the oven. This quantity will be sufficient to 
fill three dozen of middling-size pans. 

J Common Seed Cake. 

Take a pound of butter beat to a cream with the 
hand, a pound and a quarter of flour, three quarters of 
a pound of lump sugar pounded, the yolks of ten eggs, 
and the whites of four. Mix these well together, and 
put to them an ounce of carraway seeds bruised. But- 
ter the pan or hoop, and sift sugar on the top. 

A rich Seed Cake. 

Take a pound of butter, a pound of flour well dried, 
a pound of loaf sugar beaten and sifted, eight eggs, 
tvifp ounces of carraway seeds, one nutmeg gyrated, 
and its weight of cinnamon. Ha\nng beaten your 
batter to a cream, put in your sugar, beat the whites 
of your eggs half an hour, and mix them with the 
sugar and Dutter. Then beat the yolks half an hour, 
and put to them the whites. Beat in your flour, 
mices, and seeds, a little before it goes to the oven. 
Alt it in the hoop> and bake it two hours in a quick 
aven. The ingredients will take two hours, in order 
lo be beaten up properly together. 
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A good Familrji Cake. 

Take rice and wheat flour, of each six ounce's, tl 
yolks and whites ofinine eggs, half a pound of lun 
sugar pounded and sifted, and half an ounce of a 
raway-seeds. Having beaten this one hour, bake 
for the same time in a quick oven. This is a ve 
light cake, and is very proper for. young people a 
delicate stomachs. 

Royal Cakes. 

Beat and sift a pound of sugar ; then take a poui 
of well dried flour, a pound of butter, eight eg| 
half a pound of washed and picked currants, grate 
nutmeg, and the same quantity of mace and cinnamc 
Having worked your butter to a cream, put in yo 
sugar. Beat the whites of your eggs nearly half 
hour, and mix them with your sugar and butti 
Then l^eat your yolks near half an hour, and put the 
to your butter. These must be well beaten togeth( 
and when it is ready for the oven, put in your floi 
spices, and currants* Sift a little sugar over thei 
and bake them in tins. 

Orange or Lemo?i Cakes. 

Quarter as many Seville oranges, or lemons, as y< 
please, but they must have good rinds, and boil the 
in two or, three waters till they be tender, and ha 
lost their bitterness. Then skin them, and lay the 
in a clean napkin to dry. With a knife take allt 
skins and seeds out of the pulp, shred the peels fii 
put them to the pulp, weigh them, and put rati 
more than their weight of firne sugar into a tossing-ps 
with just as much water as will dissolve the sug; 
Boil it till it become a perfect sugar, and then 
degrees put in your peels and pulps. Stir them w 
betore you set them on the fire, boil it very gem 
till it looks clear and thick, and then put them it 
flat-bottomed glasses. Set them in a stove, and ke 
them in a constant and moderate heat, and turn the 
out upon glasses, as soon as they are cahoied on the to 
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Almond Cakes. 

LA men and beat two ounces of bitter, and one 
)und of sweet almonds ; take a little rose or orange- 
>wer water, and the white of an egg ; half a pound 
loaf-sugar sifted, eight yolks and three whites of 
gs, the juice of half a lemon, and the rind grated. 
d;:e it in one large pan, or in several small ones. 

Balk Cakes. 

UB half a pound of butter into a pound of flour, 
nd put to it a spoonful of good yeast, and with 
ome warm cream, make it into a light paste, and set 
tto the fire to rise. When you make them up, take 
imr ounces of carraway comfits, work part of them 
in, and strew the rest on the top. Make them into 
round cakes, about the size of a French roll, bake 
them on sheet tins, and send them in hot for breakfast. 

Icings for Cakes. 

Pound and sift fine a pound of double-refined sugar, 
snd mix with it, in an earthen pan, the whites of 
twenty-four eggs. Whisk them well for two or three 
lH)urs, till it looks white and thick, and then, with a 
t^Qch of feathers, spread it all over the top and sides 
Df the cake. Set it at a proper distance before a clear fire» 
^ keep turning it continually that it may not change 
Nour; but a cool oven is best, in which an hour will 
wden it. You may also make your icing in the fol- 
bwing manner: Beat the whites of three eggs to a 
'trong iroth, beat a pound of Jordan almonds very 
Boe with rose-water, and mix your almonds and eggs 
Bghtly together. Then beat a pound of loaf-sugar 
fery fine, and put it in by degrees. When your cake 
IS enough, take it out, lay on your icing, and proceed 
M tbove directed. 

Almond Puffs. 

^AvcH and beat very fine two ounces of sweet al* 
B^Pttds with orange-flower water. Beat the whites of 
^^ e{g« to a very hi^ frothy and then strew ia a lvU\^ 
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sifted sugar. Mix vour almonds with your sugar and 
eggs, and then add more sugar till it is as thick a^ 
paste. Lay it in cakes, and bake it on a paper in s 
cool oven. 

Lemon Puffs. 

Havikg beaten and sifted a pound of double*refiiM 
sugar, put it into a bowl, with the juice of two lemom 
and beat them well together, liien, having beatei 
the white of an egg to a very high froth, put it alsi 
into your bowl, and beat it half an hour. Put in tbrei 
eggs, and two rinds of lemons grated. Mix it wel 
up, dust some sugar on your papers, drop on the puff 
in small drops, and bake them in a moderately-heatei 
oven. 

Sugar Puffs. 

Beat the whites of ten eggs till they rise to a higf 
froth ; put them into a stone mortar or wooden bowt 
and add as much double-refined sugar as wilbmakc 
them thick. Put in a little ambergris to give them a 
flavor, rub them round the mortar for half an hour, 
and put in a few carraway seeds. Take a sheet rf 
wafers, lay them on as broad as a sixpence, andJH 
high a» they can be laid. Put them into a moderately 
heated oven for six or seven minutes, and they wil 
look of a beautiful white. 

To make Wcrfcrs. 

Beat the yolks of two eggs in a pint of cream, and 
mix it as thick as a pudding with well-dried flouTi 
and sugar and orange-flower water to your taste. Ptft 
in a sulflcient quantity of warm water to make it' 
thih a;: fine pancakes. Mix them very smooth, and ball 
them over a stove. Butter the irons when thevsticL 

To viake common Bisadts. 

Beat eiffht eggs half an hour, and put to them'l 
pound of sugar beaten and sifted, with the rind rf 
a lefnon grated. Whisk it an hour, or till it looll 
Rght, and then put in a pound of flour, witl\ a littfc 
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»se*water.. Sugar them over, and bake theip in tins» 
- on paper. 

Drop Biscuits. 

AKE the yolks of ten eggs and the whites of six, 
id beat them with a spoonful of rose-water half an 
>ur. Then put in ten ounces of loaf sugar finely 
raten and sifted. Whisk them well for half an hour, 
id then add an ounce of carraway-seeds, bruised, 
id six ounces of fine ' flour. Whisk in your flour 
ently, drop them on wafer-paper and bake them in 
Q oven moderately heated. 

Naples^ Biscuits. 

Mix a pound of soft sugar finely sifted with three 
(quarters of a pound of very fine flour. Sift it three 
tiroes, and then add six eggs well beaten, and a 
spoonful of rose-water. When the oven is almost 
hot, make them, but take care that they are not made 
tip too wet. 

Savoy Biscuits. 

Having beaten the whites of eight eggs till they bear 
8 strong froth, put the yolks to them, with a pound 
of sugar, and beat them all together a quarter of an 
hour. When the oven is ready, add a pound of fine 
lour to the other ingredients. Stir them till they be 
'Veil mixed, lay the biscuits upon the paper, and ice 
!l)ein. Bake them in a quick oven. 

French Biscuits. 

• 

Jake three new laid eggs, and an equal weight of 
tried flour. Mix the flour with an equal quantity of 
bie powdered sugar. First beat the whites of the 

s up well with a whisk, till they are of a fine froth. 

en whip in half an ounce of candied lemon-peel cut 
*ery thin and fine, beat them well up. Then by de- 
[jves, whip in your flour and sugar; then put in the 
oiks, and with a spoon temper it well together. Shape 
our biscuits on fine white paper with your spoon, and 
now powdered sugar over them. Bake theiiw \w 



n 
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a moderately heated oven, and give them a find colou 
at the top. When they are baked, cut them from tfa 
paper with a thin knife^ and put them into boxes ti 
wanted. 

To make Gingerbread. 

Mix three quarts of fine flour, two ounces of bcate 
ginger, a quarter t)f an ounce of nutmeg, cloves, an 
mace, beaten fine ; then add three quarters of a poun 
of fine sugar, two pounds of treacle, and set it on 
the fire, but do not let it boil. Melt three quarters c 
a pound of butter in the treacle, put in some candiee 
lemon and orange-peel cut fine. Mix these well t(^ 
gether, and let it stand in a quick oven one hour. 



CHAP. XIX. 



TO MAKE CHEESECAKES, TARTS, AND CUSTARD3. 



To make common Cheesecakes. 

BEAT eight eggs well, while a quart of milk isoi 
the fire, and when it boils, put in the eggs, attl 
stir them till they come to a curd. Then pour itoutf 
and when it is cold, put in a little salt, two spoonfuk 
of rose-water, and three quarters of a pound of cur* 
rants, well washed. Put it into pufF-paste, and bab 
it. If you use tin patties to bake in, butter thcra, of 
you will not be able to take them out; but if jol 
bake them in glass or ohina, only an upper crust will 
be necessary, as you will not want to take them oat 
when you send them to table. 

Elegant Cheesecakes* 

Warm a pint of cream, and put to it five quarts « 
milk warm from the cow. Ihen put runnet to it 
and stir it well. As soon as it is curdled, put the 
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curd in a linen bag or cloth, and let the whey pro" 
rly drain from it, but do not squeeze it much* 
len put it into a mortar, and break the curd as fine 
as butter. Put to the curd half a pound of sweet 
almonds blanched, and half a pound of mackaroons, 
both finely beaten. Put in nine eggs well beaten, a 
whole nutmeg grated, two perfumed plums dissolved 
in rose or orange-flower water, and half a pound of 
fine sugar. Mix all well together; then melt a pound 
and a quarter of butter, and stir it well in. Make a 
pufT-paste as follows: Wet a pound of fine flour 
with cold water, and roll it out. Put into it by 
degrees a pound of fresh butter, and shake a little 
flour over ea*ch coat as you roll it. Make it just before 
you want to use it. If you choose it, you may put in 
a little tincture of saflfron to give them a high colour. 

Rice Cheesecakes. 

Having boiled a quarter of a pound of rice till it be 
lender, drain it, and put in four eggs well beaten, 
lialf a pound of butter, half a pint of cream, six 
^nces of sugar, a nutmeg grated, and a glass of ra- 
f«fia-water or brandy. Beat them all together, and 
'>ake them in raised crusts. 

Almond Cheesecakes. 

Blanch four ounces of Jordan almonds, and put 
Acm into cold water. Beat them with rose-water in 
* marble mortar or wooden bowl, with a wooden 
pestle: Put to it four ounces of sugar, and the yolks 
rf four eggs finely beaten. Work it in the mortar or 
l^wl till It becomes white and frothy. Then make 
'he following rich pufif-paste: Take half a pound of 
Bout, and a quarter of a pound of butter; rub a little 
^ the butter into the flour, mix it stiff with a little 
^d water, then roll }Our paste straight out, strew 
^^ it a little flour, lay over it, in thin bits, one third 
^f your butter; throw a little more flour over the but- 
'^T; do so for three times ; then put your paste in your 
f'ns, fiU them, and grate sugar over them. Bake them 
^ a moderately-heated oven. 

Q 
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Citron Cheesecakes. 

Having boiled a quart of cream, let it stand tilliti 
cold, and then mix it with the yolks of four eggs wd 
beaten. Then set it on the fire, and let it boil tOfit 
curds. Blanch some almonds, beat them well witk 
orange- flower water, put them into the cream, with 
a few Naples' biscuits and green citron fibred fiix. 
Sweeten it to your taste, and bake them in tea cups. 

Lemon and Orange Cheesecakes. 

Boil the peel of two large lemons till they be quite 
tender, and then pound it well in a mortar with four 
or five ounces or loaf sugar, the yolks of six egg$» 
half a pound of fresh butter, and a little curd beaten 
fine. Pound and mix all together, lay a pufF-pastein 
your patty-pans, fill them half full, and bake them. 
Orange cheesecakes arc made in the same manner, onl/ 
that the bitterness must be taken out of the peelbf 
boiling it in two or three waters. 

A Raspberry Tart with Cream. 

Lay some thin pufT-paste in a patty-pan» put in soioe 
raspberries, and strew over them some very fine sugar. 
Put on the lid, and bake it. Then cut it open, and 
put in half a pint of cream, the yolks of two or three 
eggs well beaten, and a little sugar. Let it stand tl 
cool before you send it to table. 

A Spinach Tart. 

Scald some spinach in boiling water, drain it weQ, 
and chop it. Then stcwit'in butter and .cream, witfc 
a little salt, sugnr, a few pieces of fried comfit citfoi^ 
and a few drops of orange-flower water. Make t 
into tarts. 

Rhubarb Tarts. 

Cut the stalks of garden rhubarb into pieces of the 
size of a gooseberry, and make it in the same manoet 
as a gooseberry tart. 

To make apple tarts, lemon tarts, and tarts de iim^ 

see Chapter XV. 
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A Common Custard. 

WSBTEN a quart of new milk to your taste, graft 
I a small nutmeg, beat up eight eggs with only four 
Mtes, stir them into the milk^ atid add a little rosd'* 
§XtT. Bake it in china basons, or put them in a 
;€p china dish. Prepare a kettle or boiling water, 
t the cups into it, and let the water come above 
Uf way; but do not let it boil too fast, for fear of 
s getting into the cups. Colour them at the top 
ith a hot iron. 

Custards to bake. 

Ia?ikg boiled a pint of cream with mace andcin- 
amot), let it stand till it be cold. Then take four 
ggs, leaving out two of the whites, a little rose and 
vange-flower water and sack, with nutmeg and sugar 
oyour palate. Mix them well together, and bake 
hem in cups. 

Almond Custards. 

feiL a pint of cream in a tossing-pan, with a stick 
f cinnamon, a blade or two of mace, and let it stand 
) cool. Blanch two ounces of almonds, beat them 
DC in a marble mortar with some rose-water. If you 
ke a ratafia taste, put in a few apricot kernels, or 
itter almonds. Mix them with your cream, sweeten' 
to your taste, set it on a slow fire, and keep stirring 
tiU it is pretty thick. Bake it in cups. 

Orange Custards. - 

i\h half the rind of a Seville orange till it be tender, 
M it very fine in a mortar, and put to it a spoonful 
brandy, a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, the 
ice of a Seville orange, and the yoTks of four eggs. 
rat them all well together for ten minutes, and then 
lur in by degrees a pint of boiling cream. Keep 
ating them till they are cold, then put them into 
Mara cups, and set them in an earthen dish of hot 
Kler. Let them stand till they are set, then take 
m out, and stick preserved orange on the top. 
tej may be eaten either hot or cold. 

Q 2 
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Lemon Custards. 

* 

First beat the yolks of ten eggs, and strain them^ 
and then beat them with a pint of cream. ^^9SlF 
the juice of two lemons, boil it with the peel of n 
and strain it. As soon as it has cooled, stir it to Ae 
cream and eggs; put it on the fire again, stir it till it 
nearly boils, grate over it the rind of a lemon, and 
brown with a salamander. 

Bice Custards. 

m 

Boil a blade of mace and a quartered nutmeg in 8 
quart of cream, and strain it. Then add to it soiw 
whole rice boiled, and a little brandy. Sweeten it, 
stir it over the fire till it thickens, and serve it up in 
cups or a dish. It may be sent to table either hot or 
cold. 



CHAR XX. 

TO MAKE CREAMS AN^ JAMS. 



Orange Cream. 

PARE the rind of a Seville orange very fine, ^ 
squeeze the jufce of four oranges. Put the* 
into a stewpan with half a pint of water, and cigj' 
ounces of sugar. Beat the whites of five eggs, i» 
them into it, and set them on a slow fire. Stir it oi* 
way till it grows thick and white, strain it through 
gauze, and stir it till it is cold. Then beat theyofe 
of five eggs very fine, and put them into your 
with the cream. Stir it over a gentle fire till it ne 
boiis, then put it into a bason, and stir it till it is 
when you may put it into your glasses. 

Bnnit Cream. 

Boil a pint of cream with sugar and a little 1 
peel shred fine. Beat the yolks of six, and the wb 
of four eggs separately, and when the cream is 
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i ID your eggs, with a spoonful of orange-flower 
tcr, and one of fine flour. Set it over the fire, 
so stirring it till it is thick, and then put it into a 
|t ' When it is cold, sift a quarter of a pound of 
;ar all over it^ and brown it with a hot salamander, 
it looks like a glass plate put over your cream. 

Spanish Cream. 

kKE three spoonfuls of flour of rice sifted very fine, 
r yolks of three eggs, three spoonfuls of water, two 
orange-flower water, and mix them well together. 
t to them one pint of cream, and set it upon a 
Dd fire, stirring it till it be of a proper thickness, 
len pour it into cups. 

Pistachio Cream. 

LKE out the kernels of half a pound of pistachio 
ts, beat thein in a mortar with a spoonful or brandy, 
1 put them into a tossmg-pan, with a pint of cream, 
1 the yolks of two eggs finely beaten. Stir it gently 
IT a slow fire till it is thick, but do not let it boil, 
t it into a china soup-plate, and when it is cold, 
:k some kernels, cut longways, all over it, and send 
:o table. 

Whipt Cream. 

AT the whites of eight eggs well, and mix them with 
uart of thick cream, and half a pint of sack. Sweeten 
o your taste with double-refined sugar. Whip it up 
th a whisk, and some lemon-peel tied in the middle 
the whisk. Take the froth with a spoon, and lay it 
your glasses or basons. This does well over a tart^ 

. Ice Cream. ^ 

• 

lrr, stone, and scald twelve ripe apricots, and beat 
^m fine in a marble mortar. Put to them six ounces 
double-refined sugar, and a pint of scalding cream, 
d work it through^ a hair sieve. Put it into a tin 
U has a close cover, and set it in a tub of ice broken 
all, and a large quantity of salt put among it. When 
U see the cream grows thick round the edges of 
ur tin, stir it, and set it again till it grows quite 
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thick. When your cream is all frozen up, take il 
out of the tin, and put it into the mould you intend 
it to be turned out or. Then put on the lid, and hafv 
ready another tub, with ice and salt in it as btij^ 
Put your mould in the middle, and lay your ice under 
and over it. Let it stand four or five hours, and dip 
your tin in warm water when you turn it out ; bu(|ir 
It be summer time, do not turn it out till the vcqr 
instant you want it. If you have not apricots, ^ 
other fruit will answer the purpose, provided you take 
care to work them very fine in the mortar* 

Hartshorn Cream. 

• Boil four ounces of hartshorn shavings in three pifl^ 
of water till it is reduced to half a pint, and mo it 
through a jelly-bag. Put to it a pint of cream a«l 
four ounces of loaf sugar, and just boil it up. Fttt 
It into cups or glasses, and let it stand till it is (:oId* 
pip your cups or glasses in scalding water, and tun 
them out into your dish. Stick sliced almonds oo 
them. It is generally eaten with white wine a» 
sugar. 

Pompadour Cream. 

Beat the whites of five eggs into a strong froth, and 
put them into a tossing-pan with two ounces of sugffi 
and two spoonfuls of orange-flower water. Stir i 
gently three or four minutes, and then pour it into! 

dish with melted butter over it. Send it up hot to tabk 

Cojfee Cream. 
Put an ounce of coffee roasted hot into a pint and 
h^f of boiling cream. Boil these together a littkil 
then take it off, and put in two dried gizzards. Co^l 
this close, let it stand one hour, and sweeten itwitkl 
double-refined sugar. Pass it two or three titn** 
through a sieve with a wooden spoon, put it io^ 
a ^dish with a tin on the top ; set thie dish on > 
gentle ^tove, put fire over and under it, and ^^ 
it has taken, set it by. This must be sent up coU * 
table. 
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Gooseherrjf Cream. 

vr two quarts of gooseberries into a saucepan, just . 
nwr them with water, scald them till they are tender, 
IP then rub them through a sieve with a spoon to a 
|Uart of pulp. Have ready six eggs well beaten, 
nake your pnip hot, and put in one ounce of fresh 
>iHter. Sweeten it to your taste, put it over a gentle 
re till they are thick; but take care that they do not 
oil. Then stir in a gill of the juice of spinach, and 
^hen it is almost cold, stir in a spoonful of orangc- 
iwer water or sack. Pour it into basons, and ser\'e 
up cold. 

Clouted Cream. 

» the evening take four quarts of milk from the cqw, 
ut it into a broad earthen pan, and let it stand till 
ie next day. Then put the dish over a very slow fire, 
Qd another dish over it to keep out the dust. Make 
• sufficiently hot to set the cream, and then set it 
side to cool. Then take the cream off into a bowl, 
nd beat it well with a spoon. This is very proper to 
'Ut over pies and tarts. 

Snow and Cream. 

k>iL a quart of new milk with a stick of cinnamon, 
litlle lemon-peel, two or three laurel-leaves, and 
¥eeten it with sugar to your taste. Beat up the 
'hites of four eggs, and the yolks of six, very fine. 
lix the milk and the eggs well together, and strain 
1 through a fine sieve into a stewpan. Put it over a 
Qw fire, and stir it one way till it is thick. Then 
at it into a deep dish to cool, and when cold, beat 
le whites of six eggs to a high froth. Put some oailk 
id water into a broad stewpan, and when it boils, 
ike the froth off the eggs, and put it on the milk 
\d water. Boil it up once, then with ^ slice take it 
U'cfully off, and lay it on your custard. 

To make black Cuirant Jam. 
i^viiia .gakheved your currants when they are fiiU 
pe, pick« them ekvx ixom the 8talk4> l)nuse t)mxL 
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well in a bowl, and to every pound of currants put 
pound and a half of loaf sugar, finely beaten. F 
them into a preserving pan, boil them half an hoi 
skim and stir them all the time, .and then putd| 
into pots. 

Cherrij Jam. 

Take some cherries, boil and break them. Ti 
them off the fire, and let the juice run from thei 
To three pounds of cherries, boil together half a pi 
of red currant juice, and half a pound of loaf sug: 
Put in the cherries as they boil, sift in three quarn 
of a pound of sugar, and boil the cherries very fi 
for more than half an hour. Put on brandy-pa[ 
when they are properly cooled. 

Gooseberry Jam. 

Cut into halves and take out the seeds of some lar 
full grown gooseberries, but not too ripe. Put the 
into a pan of cold spring water, lay some vine-leav 
at the bottom, then some gooseberries, then vir 
leaves, till all the fruit is in the pan. Cover it ve 
close that no steam can evaporate, and set them on 
very slow fire. When they are scalding hot, take the 
oflf, then set them on again, and so on. They mu 
be thus treated till they are of a good green. Thi 
lay them on a sieve to drain, and beat them in a mj 
ble mortar with their weight in sugar. Take a qus 
of water, and a quart ot gooseberries, boil them 
a mash, and squeeze them. To every pint of tl 
liquor put a pound of fine loaf sugar, and boil ai 
skim it. Then put in the green gooseberries, and I 
them boil till they be thick and clear, and of a gcx 
green. 

Apricot Jam. 

Cut some fine rich apricots into thin pieces, and i 
fuse them in an earthen pot till they are tender and dr 
Put a pound of double-refined sugar, and three spoo 
fuls or water, to every pound and a half of apricol 
Then boil your sugar to a candy height, as hereaft< 
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Urected in the chapter of candying, and put it upon 
l^our apricots. Set them over a slow fire, and stir 
ftiem till they appear clear and thick, but take care 
Ai|t they dp not boil. Then put thetii into yoi^ 
glasses. ' 

Red Raspberry Jam. 

Raspberries for this purpose must be gathered when . 
Ihey are ripe and dry. J[*ick thenj very carefully from 
he stalks and dead ones, and crush them in a bowl 
ntYk a silver or wooden spoon, as pewter is apt to turn 
iem of a purple colour. Having crushed them, strew 
I their own weight of loaf sugar, and half their 
reight of currant juice, baked and strained as for jelly. ' 
!l\en boil them half an hour over a cle;ir slow fire, 
kirn them well, and keep stirring them all the time, 
rhen put them into pots or glasses, with brandy-pa- 
per over them, and keep them for use. As soon as 
you have got your berries, remember to strew in vour 
sugar ; do not let them stand Jong before you boil tneoi> 
«nd it will preserve their flavor. 



CHAP. XXL 
to Mare blanc mange, flummery, ornaments, 

JELLIES, AND SYLLABUBS. 



To make Blanc Mange. 

PUT two ounces of Isinglass, a stick of cinnamon, 
a little lemon-peel, a few coriander seeds, and 
^0 or three laurel-leaves, into a stewpao, with a 
^part of new milk, and sweeten it to your palate. 
Add to it six bitter almonds cut in slices. Boil it 
S^tly till the isinglass is dissolved, and then strain it 
fi^tough a fine sieve into a bowl. Let it stand till it 
^ \m cold, and then pour it off from the settllci^^ 
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into another bow]. Let your moulds be ready, fill 
them, and let them stand to be cold. When they art 
thoroughly cold, raise them with your fingers from the 
$ides, dip the bottom of the mould into warm water, 
and turn them out into a dish. Garnish with jellies of 
different colours, or currant jelly, Seville oranges cut 
in quarters, flowers, or any tiling else you fancy. 
When you want to colour your blanc-mange green, 
just when it is done put in a little spinach-juice, but 
take cart* that it does not boil after it is put in, as 
that will curdle and spoil the whole. If you wish to 
have it red, put in a little bruised cochineal ; if yellow, 
a little saffron ; if violet colour, a little syrup of violets; 
and thus you may have different colours in the dish, 
such as plain white, green, yellow, red, and violet. 
Let your mould for the white be deeper than the 
rest; put it in the middle of the dish, and the others 
round it. 

Another Method. 

Cut a calPs foot into small pieces, and put it into a 
saucepan with a quart of water, an ounce of isinglass, 
a little lemor.-pcel, and a slick of cinnamon. Boil it 
gently, and skim it well, till it is of a very strong 
jelly, which you may know by putting a little into a 
spoon to get cold. Then strain it off, put it into a 
stewpan with a few coriander seeds, and two or three 
laurel-leaves. Blanch and beat an ounce of sweet 
almonds very fine, and put them in, with two bitter 
almonds also beaten fine. Sweeten it with sugar to 
your taste, and let it boil up. Then put in a pint of 
good thick crea?n, and boil it again. Strain it into 
a bowl, and proceed as before. 

Another Method. 

Put tv^o ounces of isinglass, with a stick of cinna- 
mon, a little lemon-peel, a few coriander seeds, and 
two or three laurel-leaves, into a stewpan, with a 
quart of sweet cream. Sweeten it with sugar to 
your palate, and boil it gently till the isinglass is dis- 
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olved. Blanch an ounce of sweet almonds, and two 
litter almonds. Beat them fine in a mortar, and put 
tgHH in. Stir it well about, then strain it through a 
QMS sieve into a bowl, and proceed as before directed. 

Hartshorn Flummery. 

^UT four ounces of hartshorn shavings into a sauce- 
Kin with two quarts of spring water, and let it simmer 
iver the fire till it is reduced to a pint ; or put it into 
L jugy and set it in the oven with household bread. 
Etram it through a sieve into a stewpan, blanch and 
)eat half a pound of sweet almonds with a little 
irange-flower water, mix a little of your jelly in it, 
md fine sugar enough to sweeten it. Then strain it 
hrough a sieve to the other jelly, mix it well together, 
ind when it is blood-warm put it into moulds or half 
>int basons. When it is cold, dip the moulds or 
>asons in warm water, and turn them into a dish, 
llix some white wine and sugar together, and pour 
hem into the dish. If you please, you may stick 
dmonds in them. 

French Flummery. 

Seat an ounce of isinglass fine, put it into a quart 
)f cream, and boil it gently for a quarter of an hour, 
>ut keep stirrine it all the time. I'hen take it ofl^, 
sweeten it with nne powder sugar, put in a spoonful 
>f rose and another of orange-flower water, strain it 
lirough a sieve, and stir it till half cold. Put it into 
1 mould or bason, and when cold, turn it into a dish, 
md garnish with currant-jelly. 

Eggs and Bacon in Flummery. 

Put two ounces of isinglass and a quart of new milk 
into a stewpan. Boil it gently till the isinglass is dis- 
solved, sweeten it with sugar, and strain it through a 
lieve. Colour a quarter of a pint of it red with co- 
rhioeal, and have ready a tin mould about four inches 
ong, two broad, and one deep. Put a little of the 
-ed at the bottom, and let it be cold ; then put on 
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some white, then red, and treble the thickhess of 
white at the top, always observing to let one be cold 
before you put on the other, and that only blood warm. 
Then take five tea-cups, and fill them half full with 
white flummery, and let all stand till the next morn- 
ing. Turn them out, and cut that of the tin moulds 
into thin slices, and Uy them in your dish. Then 
turn them out of tlie cups, and put them over the 
others. Cut a hole in the tops, and lay in half a pre- 
served apricot, which will appear like the yolk of an 
egg. Garnish the dish with currant-jelly, or any thing 
else you think proper. 

Orange Butter, 

BsAT well the yolks of ten eggs, and put them into 
a stewpan, with half a pint of Rhenish wine, six 
ounces of powder sugar, and the juice of three china 
oranges. Set them over a gentle fire, and stir them 
one way till they are thick. When you take it off, 
stir in a piece of butter as big as a walnut, put it into 
a dish, and serve it up when cold. 

Sobmons Temple in Flummery. 

Take a quart of stiff flummery, and divide it into 
three parts. Make one part of a pretty thick colour, 
with a little cochineal bruised fine, and steeped in 
French brandy. Scrape an ounce of chocolate very 
fine, dissolve it in a little strong coffee, and mix it 
with another part of your flummery, which will make 
it of a light stone colour. The last part must be, 
white. Then wet your temple mould, and fit it in 
something to make it stand even. Fill the top of the 
temple with red flummery for the steps, and the four 
points with white. Then fill it up with chocolate 
flummery, and let it stand till the next day. Then 
loosen it round with a pin, and shake it loose very 
gently; but do not dip your mould in warm water, 
as that will take off' the gloss, and spoil the colour. 
When you turn it out, stick a small sprig of flowers 
down from the top of every point, which will not 
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strengthen it, but also give it a pretty appear-* 
. Lay round it rock-candy sweetmeats. 

To make Gooseberry Fool. 

two quarts of gooseberries into about a quart of 
r, and set them on the fire. When they begin 
mmer, turn yellow, and to plump, throw them 
a cullender to drain out the water, and with the 
. of a spoon carefully squeeze the pulp through a 

into a dish. Make them pretty sweet, and let 
I stand till they are cold. In the mean time, take 
quarts of milk, and the yolks of four eggs beaten 
/ith a little grated nutmeg. Stir it softly over a 

fire, and when it begins to simmer, take it oflF, 
by degrees stir it into the gooseberries. Let it 
i till it be cold, and then serve it up. If you 
e it with cream, you need not put any eggs. 

Jellies for Moulds, SCc. 

LIES for thi^ purpose requiring to be made much 
iger than those for glasses, the materials necessary 
: in course be stronger. Take two calves feet and 
leat's foot, take out the large bones, and cut them 
nail pieces. You may use two ounces of isin- 
, instead of the neat's foot, if you like it better. 
it into a large saucepan or pot, with a gallon of 
T, a lemon peel cut thin, and a stick of cinnamon, 
it gently till it is reduced to three pints or less, 
t boils, skim it well, try it with a spoon, and if you 
it strong enough, strain it off, and let it settle half 
our. Then skim the top, and pour it from the 
ings into a stewpan. Put in halt a pint of white 
% sweeten it with loaf sugar, squeeze six lemons, 
ning the juice to keep out the seeds, and put ia 
tie iemon-peel. If you want it quite clear and 
bt, do not put in any saffron. If you want it an 
er colour, put in a little saffron; if a very high 
ar, put in a little cochineal bruised. Boil it up 
minutes. Beat the whites of ten eggs up to a 
^6roth, mix them with the jelly well togetber^Md 
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boil it up ten minutes. Then take it off the fire, cotcr 
it, and let it stand for five minutes. Have your bag 
ready with a bowl under, pour your jelly in gently, and 
as it runs through pour it into the bag agam, till it is 
as bright as you watit it. When it is all run through ^ 
fill your moulds, and let them stand till they are cold 
Then loosen the sides with your fingers, dip the moulcz 
into warm water, and turn it out on your dish. Yoi^ 
tnhy garnish it according to your fancy. 

Calf's Feet Jelly. 

Take out the large bones of two calves feet, cut the 
meat in small pieces, and put them into a saucepan 
with three quarts of water, a little lemon-peel, and 
a stick of cinnamon. Boil it gently till it is reduced 
to a quart, and remember to try it with a spoon, in 
order to see when it is strong enough. Strain it off, 
and let it settle half an hour. Then skim it very clean, 
and pour it from the settling into a stewpan. Put in 
half a pint of Mountain or Lisbon wine, sweeten it 
to your taste with loaf-sugar, squeeze four lemons, 
or two lemons and two Seville oranges, strain the juice 
to keep out the seeds, and put it in with a leraon-pcel, 
and a very little saffron. Boil it up a few minutes, 
then boat up the whites of eight eggs to a high froth, 
and mix them well together with the jelly. Then : 
boil it up for five minutes. Have your bag ready ; 
with a bowl under it, pour your jelly gently in, that 
it may run pretty fast through at the nrst, and as it 
runs pour it in again several times, till it is as clear as 
you would have it. When it is all run off, fill your 
glasses with a spoon. 

Hartshorn Jclli/. 

Put three quarts of water and half a pound of harts- 
horn shavings into a saucepan, with a lemon-peel, and 
a stick of cmnamon. Boil it gently till it is a stronf 
jelly, which you may know by taking a little out in/ 
spc^n, and let it cool as before directed. Then st^'° 
it through a fine sieve into a stewpan, put in a p^^^ 
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L^enish wine, sweeten it with loaf-sugar to your pa- 
t te, squeeze in the juice of four lemons, or two lemons 
■^d two Seville oranges, strain the juice to keep out 
i< seeds, put them in, with a little saffron, and boil 

up. Beat up the whites of eight eggs to a high 
oth, mis them well in the jelly, and boil it up for 
.-e minutes. Then take it off" the fire, and proceed 

the same manner as before directed. Remember to 
Jt your sugar and lemon in, to make it palatable, 
iforc you put your €ggs in ; for, by putting in sugar 
id lemon afterwards, you will prevent its clearing 
roperly. 

Orange Jdb/. 
'dt two quarts of spring water intoa saucepan, 
rith half a pound of hartshorn shavings, or four 
tunc-es of isinglass, and boil it gently till it becomes 
I strong jelly. Take the juice of three Seville 
Jtanges, three lemons, and six China oranges, the 
"ind of one Seville orange, and one lemon, pared very 
:bin. Put them toyour ieily, sweeten with loaf-sugar, 
3oyour taste, beat up the whites of eight eggs to a 
toth, mix them well in, and boil it for ten minutes. 
then run it through a jelly-bag till it is very clear, put 
t into your moulds, and let it stand till it is tho- 
oughly cold. Then dip your moulds in warm water, 
ind tiim them into a China dish, or flat glass. Yoii 
\aif make use of flowei^ for your garnish. 

Fruit in Jelly. 
Taee some mould jelly, made as before directed, and 
irocure a mould, either long or round', about three 
Dches deep. Put some jelTy at the bottom of the 
Dould, about a quarter of an inch thick. As soon 
ts it is cold, put in ripe peaches, grapes, or any sort 
if ripe or preserved fruit, or China oranges cut in 
[narters, or in ahy shape you fancy. Put in a little 
dly blood-warm, and let it stand till it is cold, to 
■sten your fruit in its place, otherwise it will rise up^. 
EVd nil up your mould with blood-warm jelly, let it 
\xai till h is thoroughly cold, then turn it bito a dtsb. 
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and garnish it to your fancy ^ These jellies IdOk ex« 
ceedingly well in a dish, it you take care to put io 
your fruit nicely, so as to shew it to advantage, and 
your jelly be very clean 

Savoury Jelly. 

Having cut six thin rashers of lean ham, put them 
at the bottom of a soup-pot. Cut the shank end of 
a knuckle of veal, with a pound of lean veal, in slices. 
Put them into the pot with' half a pint of water, six 
blades of mace, a few cloves, a carrot cut in slices, 
and cover the pot close. Set it over a slow fire, aod 
sweat it gently for fifteen minutes. Then pour in a 
gallon of boiling water, and as it boils up, skira it 
well. Put in a spoonful of salt, and stew it gently 
for six hours. Then try with a spoon whether the 
jelly is strong enough. As soon as it is sufficiently 
strong, strain it off into a pan, and let it settle. Then 
skhn the fat clean off, pour it from the settlings into 
astewpan, and put in a gill of elder or common vi- 
negar. Beat up the whites of twelve eggs to a high 
froth, and mix it well with tl>e jelly. It you want it 
of a high colour, bruise a little cochineal, and put it 
in. Boil it up till the eggs become a fine white froth 
at the top, then take it off the fire, cover it up, and 
let it stand ten minutes. Pour it gently into your 
bag, and as it runs, put it into the bag again, till it 
is quite clear. When it has all run through, you 
may proceed to use it as before directed. 

Chicken in Jdly. 

Bone a nice chicken, and cut off the pinions; make 
a forcemeat with the flesh of a fowl, some lean veal, 
beef marrow, beef suet, sweet herbs, bread crumbs, 
&c. Fill your chicken with this, and truss it as for 
boiling. Put it into a saucepan, cover it with veal 
broth, and put in a bundle of sweet herbs, a fev 
gloves, a little mace, and all-spice. Boil it gently tiH 
it is tender, then take it out, and let it stand to coofc 
Put some savoury jelly, made as ^bove directed, into 
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ata oval mould, and cover the bottom to the depth of 
a quarter of an inch. When it is cold, put in the 
chicken, breast downwards. Then put in a little jelly 
blood-warm, to fasten it, and when it is cold fill your 
mould with blood-warm jelly. Let it stand all night, 
and the next day turn it into a dish. You may make 
use of slices of Seville orange or lemon for garnish. 
Partridges, or any other small birds may be put into 
savoury jelly, but you need not bone them. 

Turkey iri Jelly. 

Treat a turkey^in the same manner as above directed 
for a chicken. As soon as it is cold, put it on the dish 
on which you intend to send it to table, and pour over 
it some savoury jelly blood-warm.. Garnish with 
flowers and curled parsley, and stick a sprig of myrtle 
on the breast, or ornament it with some coloured jelly. 

Hen^s Nest in Jelly. 

f ILL some egg moulds with blanc mange, and when 
'tbe)^ are cold, turn them out ; but if you have no 
■loulds, break holes in the thick ends of six or seven 
eggs, and pour out the yolks and whites as clear as 
jrou can. Set them on one end in salt, and with a 
runnel fill them with strong blanc mange. When 
they are cold, very carefully break the shells, and take 
tlicm off the blanc mange. Put a little jelly at the 
Isottom of a round mould, or China bowl. Lay the 
ie^ggs on it, and put on a little jelly to fix them to 
t£ar places. When it is cold, put in more jelly blood* 
^ivann, till it is even with the eggs. Then lay some 
Vermicelli over and round them, to make it look like 
% nest. When it is cold, fill the mould or bowl quite 
pbllj set it aside all night, the next day turn it out into 
j^our dish, and garnish with flowers^ sweetmeats, or 
Vibat you please. 

Riband Jelly. 

1^AK% out the great bones of four calves feet, and cut 
Sbe flesh small. Put it into a pot with six quarts of 

R 
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water, four ounces of isinglass, a little lemon-peel, 
and a stick of cinnamon. Boil it gently for six hours, 
skim it well, and try a little in a spoon to see if it be 
strong enough. As soon as it is, stnun it off into a 
clean pan, and let it settle an hour. If there be aaj 
fat at the top, skim it off, and pour it from the settlings 
into a stewpan. Put in a pint of white wine, the 
juice of six lemons, and sweeten it with sugar to 
your taste. Beat up the whites of ten eggs, stir them 
well in, and boil it up gently for ten minutes. Then 
take it off the fire, and let it stand five minutes. Run 
it through your bag till it is as clear as you would hare 
it. Then colour some of it red with cochineal, green 
with spinach-juice, yellow with saffron, blue with 
syrup of violets, white with thick cream, and some 
of its own colour. Then put your jelly into high 
glasses, and run every colour a quarter of an inch 
thick. One colour must be thoroughly cold before yon 
put on the other, and that you put on must be but 
blood-warm, for fear they should mix together. Or. 
you may take a tin mould, six inches long, one broad, 
and one deep. Fill it in the same manner, and when 
cold turn it out, cut it with a thin knife in slices, and 
lay it on a dish. Garnish to suit your fancy • 

Gold Fish in Jelly. 

Having filled two or three small fish moulds with 
very strong blanc mange, let them stand till they be 
cold, and then turn them out. Gild the fish with 
leaf gold, and let them stand for an hour, that the 
gold may dry on. Then take a mould, put a littfe 
mould jelly ai the bottom of it. When it is cold, b/ -,, 
In the gold fish back downwards; put in some jelly 
blood-warm to fasten them to their places. When it 
is cold, fill up the moulds with blood-warm jelly, and 
let them stand all night. The next day turn thcno out 
into a dish, and garnish with any thing you like. 

Green Melon in Jelly. 
Colour a pint of blanc mange of a light green with 
the juice of spinach. Put it into a melon mould, and. 
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when it is cold turn ft out. Have a deep mould, with 
a little cold jelly at the bottom. Put your melon in, 
and put in some jelly ,blood-warm. Let it be cold, 
then fill up your mould with blood-warm jelly, let it 
itand all night, and the next morning turn it into a 
dish. Garnish it with sweetmeats, flowers, or any 
thing else you like. 

Black Currant Jelly. 
Gather your currants when they are full ripe, on a 
dry day, and strip them off the stalks. Put them 
into an earthen pan. and to every ten quarts put in a 

auart of spring water. Tie paper over them, and set 
lem in the oven for two hours. Then squeeze out 
the juice through a fine cloth, and to every pint of 
juice put a pound of loaf sugar broken to pieces. 
Stir it and boil it gently for half an hour, and skim it 
trell all the time. While it is hot, put it into gallipots, 
put brandy papers over it, tie another paper over that, 
md keep it in a cool dry place. 

Bed Currant Jelly. 
Sather your currants as above directed, and to 
rvery gallon of red put a quart of white. Put them 
nto a preserving pan, cover them close, and set them 
>ver a skiw fire; stirring them to prevent their burning 
It the bottom, tilt the juice is out. Or you may put 
;bem into an earthen pan, tie a paper over theoi, and 
let them in a warm oven for an hour. Then put them 
nto a flannel bag, and when the juice is all run out, 
K> every pint put a pound of loaf sugar broken into 
null pieces. Put it over a gentle fire, and stir it till 
&e sugar is melted, or it will burn at the bottom. 
3cim it well, and boU it gently half an hour. White it 
is hot, put it into your gallipots or glasses, and when 
t is cold, put brandy papers over it, and tie another 
»per over that. Put them in a cool and dry place. 

A Trip. 

*vr a gill of white wine into a quart of thick creamj 

lut JD also the juice of a lemon or Seville orange, (raJt« 

R 3 
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in the rind of a lemon, sweeten it with powder sugart 
whip it with a whisk, or mill it with a chocolate-mill, 
and as the froth rises tak^ it off, and put it on a hair 
sieve to drain. Put a quarter of a poundof macaroon 
cakes, and ratafia drops, into a deep dish, and just 
wet them with sweet wine. Boil a pint of milk or 
cream, sweeten it with sugar, beat up the yolks of 
four eggs, and mix them with it. Put it over a slow 
fire, and stir it till it is thick. Then put it on the 
cakes, and when cold put the froth on as high as yon 
can, and strew it over with nonpareils of different co- 
Jours, which arc to be bought of the confectioners. 
Garnish according to your taste. 

An Everlasting Syllabub. 

PcjT three pints of good thick cream into an earthen 
pan, with half a pint of Rhenish, half a pint of sack, 
the juice of two large Seville oranges, the rind of 
three lemons grated, and a pound of double-refined 
sugar pounded and sifted. Put in a spoonful (rf 
orange-flower water, beat it well together with a 
whisk for half an hour, then with a spoon take off 
the froth, and lay it on a sieve to drain, and then fill 
your glasses. This will keep a week. The best way 
to whip syllabubs is to have a fine large chocolate mill, 
which you must keep on purpose, and a large deep 
bowl or pan to mill them in, it being done Quicker, 
and the troth stronger. For the thin that is left at the 
bottom, have ready some calves feet jelly thus made: 
Cut two calves feet into small pieces, put them into 
a saucepan, with two quarts of water, and a little 
lemon-peel. Boil it gently till it is reduced to a pint 
and a half, then strain it off, and let it stand bait an 
hour to settle. Skim it well, pour it into* a stewpan 
from the settlings, beat up the whites of six eggs, 
nnd put them in, and boil it gently for ten minutes. 
Then run it through a flannel bag, and mix \\ with 
the clear that you saved from the syllabubs. Sweeten 
it to your taste, give it a boil, then pour it into yoff 
moulds, and when it is cold, turn it mto a dish. 
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A solid Syllabub. 

2L pint of mountain to a quart of rich cream, the 
: of two lemons, the rind of one grated, ancj 
Jten it with powder sugjir to your taste. Whip 
jU, take off the froth as it rises, lay it on a hair 
1^ and put it in a cool place till next day. Then 
e your glasses better than half full with the thin, 
with a spoon put on the froth as high as yon 
It will look clear at the bottom, even after it 
Deen kept several days. 

A Lemon Syllabub. 

a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar in one piece 
le rind of two lemons till you have got all the 
ice out of them. Then put the sugar into a pint 
ream and a gill of mountain wine, squeeze in the 
J of both the lemony, and let it stand for two 
•s. Then whip it with a whisk, or mill it with a 
:olate mill, and as the froth rises take it off, and 
it on a sieve to drain. Let it stand all night, then 
the clear into the glasses, and with a spoon put 
he froth as high as it will bear it. 

A Syllabub under the Coze. 

nvG put a bottle of red ox white wine, ale or 
;r, into a china bowl, sweeten it with sugar, Ad 
e in some nutmeg. Then hold it under the covC', 
milk into it till it has a fine froth on the top. 
wover it a handful of currants cleaned, washed, 
picked, and plumped before the fire. 

A Floating Island. 

a pretty deep glass on a China dish, proportioned 
ze to the quantity you intend to make. Make a 
It of the thickjest cream you can get pretty sweet 
rfine sugar. Pour in. a gill of sack, grate in the 
>w rind of a lemon, and mill the cream till it is of 
ick froth. Then carefully pour in the thin from 
froth into a dish or glass. Take a French roll, if 
be sufficient for the quantity you intend to makic; . 
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and cut it as thin as you can. Flit a layer of that on 
the cream as lightly as possible, then a layer of cur* 
rantHcUy, after that a very thin layer ot roll, then 
hartsnorn-jelly, and then French roll. Over that whip 
thef froth you saved off the cream, very well milled up, 
and put on the top as high as you can heap it. As to 
the nm of the dish, set it round with fruit or sweet* 
meats, according to your taste. This has a very prettf 
appearance in the middle of a table with candies 
round it. You may make it of as many different co^ 
lours as you please, according to the jellies, jams, 01 
sweetngeats, you may have at hand. 
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CHAP. XXII. 



CANDYING AND DRYING. 
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To prepare Sugar for candying. 

lUIT intended for candying must be first pf^' 
served, and dried in a stove, or before the fire, tb*^ 
none of the syrup may remain in it. Sugar intended 
for the use of candying must be thus prepared. P*^^ 
into a tossing-pan a pound of sugar with half a piJ*^ 
of water, and set it over a very clear fire. Take ^ 
the scum as it rises, boil it till it looks fine and clear, 
and take out a little in a silver spoon. When it j< 
cold, if it will draw a thread from your spoon, it ^ 
boiled high enough for any kind of sweetmeat. T\^ 
boil your syrup, and when.it begins to candy rous' 
the edge of your pan, it is candy height. It is a p^ 
mistake to put any kind of sweetmeat into too tnK*, 
a syrup, especially at the first, as it withers the friA|;^: 
jjno both the beauty and flavor are thereby destroyci 
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To candy Melons. 

UviNG quartered your melons, take out all the in- 
fc, and put into it as much thin svrup as will cover 
e coat. Let it boil in the syrup till it is thoroughly 
ider, and then put it away in the syrup for two or 
■ee days, but mind that the syrup covers it, that it 
y penetrate quite through. Then take it out, and 
I your syrup to a candy height; dip in your quar- 
5, and lay them on a sieve to dry, either before the 
» or in a slow oven. 

Ijemon and Orange-Peel candied. 

"X your oranges or lemons lengthways, and take 
: all the pulp and inside skins. Put the peels into 
<3 water and strong salt for six days, and then boil 
m in spring water till they are tender. Take 
rn out, and lay them on a sieve to drain. Make 
hin syrup with a pound of loaf sugar to a quart of 
•tcr, and boil them in it for half an hour, or till 
^y look clear. Make a thick syrup of doublc- 
ined sugar, with as much water as will wet it. 
^ in your peels and boil them over a slow fire till 
u see the syrup candy about the pau and the peels. 
len take them out, and spripkle fine sugar over 
eno. Lay them on a sieve, and dry them b^ore 
*© fire, or in a cool oven. 

CaMa candied. 

*ODND a little musk and ambergris with as much of 
he powder of cassia as will lie on two shillings. 
tlaving pounded them well together, take a quarter 
tf a*pound of fine sugar, and as much water as will 
wt It, and boil it to a candy height. Then put in 
four powder, and mix them well together. Butter 
'Ome pewter saucers, and when it is cold turn it out. 

Angelica candied. 

Qatrbr your angelica in April, cut it in lengths, and 
1^ it in water till it becw)es tender. Having put it 
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on a sieve to drain, peel it, and dry it in a clean cloth* 
and to every pound of stalks take a pound of double- 
refined sugar finely pounded. Put your stalks into as 
earthen pan, and strew the sugar over them. Covei 
them close, and let them stand two days. Put. it intc 
a preserving-pan, and boil it till it is clear. Thev 
put it into a cullender to drain, strew it pretty thicl 
over with fine powder sugar, lay it on plates, and dr^ 
it, in a cool oven, or before the fire. 

Ginger candied. 

Put into a tossing-pan an ounce of race ginger finclj 
grated, with a pound of loaf sugar beaten fine, and as 
much water as will dissolve it. Put them over a slow 
fire, and stir them well till the sugar begins to bail. 
Then stir in another pound of fine sugar well beaten, 
and keep stirring it till it grows thick. Then take it 
off the nre, and drop it in cakes updn earthen dishes. 
Set them to dry in a warm place, when they will be- 
come hard and brittle, and have a white appearance. 

To dry Plums green. 

Having dipped the stalks and leaves in boiling vi- 
negar, put them on a sieve to dry. Give them a scald 
in a strong syrup, and with a pin very carefully takeoff 
the ^kin. Boil your syrup to a candy height, and dip 
in your plums. Then take them out, and hang them 
by the stalks to dry on any thing you conveniently can. 
Drjj them in a cool oven, and they will look finely 
transparent. 

To dry Cherries. « 

Put a pound of loaf sugar to four pounds of cherries, 
and put as much water as will wet the sugar. When 
it is melted, make it boil. Stone your cherries, put 
them in, and make them boil. Having skimmed it 
two or three times, take them off, and let them stand 
in the syrup two or three days. Then take them out 
of the syrup, boil it up, and pour it over the cherries; 
but do not boil the cherries any more. Let them 
stand three or four days longer, then take them out, 
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them on a sieve to dry, and put them in the sun, or 
. slow oven. When they are dry, lay some white 
►er at the bottom of a small box,, then a row of 
x-ries, then paper, till they are all in, and covere4 
H paper. > 

Another Method. 

KE ^ pound of fine powder sugar and eight pounds 
cherries. Stoqe the cherries, and lay them one by 
in rows in a deep bason or glass, and strew a little 
ar over them. Proceed in this manner till your 
:>n or glass is full, and let them stand till next 
Then put them into a preserving-pan, set them 
r the fire, and let them boil fast for rather more 
:i a quarter of an hour. Then pour them intq 
r bason again, and let them stand two or three 
8. Then take them out of the syrup, and lay 
m one by one on hair sieves, and set them in the 
, or put them into the oven till they are dry, turning 
Q) every day on dry sieves. Put them into boxe^ 
th white paper between them. 

To dnf Damsons. 

AKE a thin syrup, boil and skim it well, and then 
t in some of the finest damsons you can eet. Take 
t the* stones, and give them a boil, and let them 
nd in the syrup till next day. Then make a rich 
up with double-refined sugar, and as much water 
will wet it. Boil it to a candy height. Then take 
ir damsons out of the other syrup, and ppt, them 
3 this. Give them a simmer, and put them away 
the next day. Then put them one by one on a 
/c, and dry them in a cool oven or stove, or before 
fire, and mind to turn them tvtice every day. 
ben dry, put them in a box with white paper bc- 
;en them, and keep them in a place that is cool 
I dry. 

To dry Peaches. 

RE 8ome of the clearest and ripest peaches you can 
cure, and put. them into pure water. Tftke their 
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weight in double-refined sugar, and of one half make 
a very thin syrup. Put in your peaches, and boil 
them till they look clear^ Then split and stone them, 
boil them till they are very tender, and put them od a 
sieve to drain. Boil the other half of the sugar almost 
to a candy, put in your peaches, and let them lay all 
night. Then lay them in a glass, and set them in a 
stove till they are dry. If they be sugared too much, 
wipe them a little with a wet cloth, and put them 
between paper into boxes. 

To dry Apricots. 

Pare some fine ripe apricots very thin, and stone 
them. Put them into a preserving-pan^ and to every 
pound of apricots allow a pound of double-refined 
sugar pounded. Strew some among them and lay the 
rest over them. Let them stand twenty^four houn, 
and turn them three or four times in the syrup. Then 
boil them pretty quick till they are clear, and put them 
Bway in the syrup. When they are cold, put them 
OB glasses, and dry them in a cool oven or stove, turiH 
ing them often. When they are properly dried, put 
them in boxes as before directed. 

To d?y Plums. 

Take some fine and clear-coloured large pear plums, 
weigh them, slit them up the sides, put them into a 
broad stewpan, and fill it with spring watpr. Set 
them over a very slow fire, and take care that the 
skins do not come off. When they are tender, take 
them up, and to every pound of plums put a pound 
of powdered sugar. Strew a little at the bottom of a 
large bowl, then lay your plums in one by one, and 
strew the rest of the sugar over them. Set them mto 
your stove all niglit, and the next day, with a mode- 
rate fire, heat them, and set them into your stove again. 
Let them stand two days more, turning them every 
day. Then take them out of the syrup, lay them to 
dry, and treat them as above directed. Any other 
sort of plums may be dried in the same manner. 
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TO MAKE ALL SORTS OF PRESERVES^ &C« 



To preserce Gooseberries whole. • 

PICK off the black eyes, but not the stalks, from 
the largest preserving gooseberries you can pro* 
cure. Set them over the fire in a pot of water to 
fic^ld, cover them very close, but do not let them cither 
boil or break, and when they are tender, take them 
up^ and put them into cold water. To a pound of 
gooseberries take a pound and a half of double-refined 
sugar. Clarify the sugar with water, a pint to a pound 
of sugar, and when the syrup is cold, put the goose* 
berries single in your preserving-pan, put the syrup 
to them, and set them on a gentle fire. Let them 
boil, but not so fast as to break them ; and when they 
have boiled, and you perceive that the sugar has pe- 
netrated them, take them off, cover them with white 
paper, and set them by till the next day. Then take 
them out of the syrup, and boil the sugar till it begins 
to be fppy. Skim it, and put it to them again. Set 
them on a gentle fire, and let them simmer gently 
till you perceive the syrup will rope. Then tdce them 
off, and set them by till they are cold. Cover them 
with paper; then boil some gooseberries in clear 
water, and when the liquor is strong enough, strain 
it out. Let it stand to settle, and to every pint take 
a pound of double-refined sugar ; then make a jelly 
of it, put the gooseberries in glasses when they are 
cold, cover them with the jelly the next day, paper 
them wet, and half dry the paper that goes in the 
inside, as it closes down better ; and then white paper 
over the gla^. Set it in a dry place, or a stove. 
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Currants preserved for Tarts. 

Put any quantity of currants you please into a pre- 
serving-pan, with a pound of sugar to every pound and 
a quarter of currants, and a sufficient quantity of 
currant-juice to dis&olve the sugar. Skim it as soon 
as it boils> put in your currants, and boil them till 
they are very clear. Pat them into a jar, cover them 
with brandy-paper, and keep them in a dry place. 

Red Currants preserved in Bunches. 

Having stoned your currants, tie them in bunches 
to bits of sticks, six or seven together. Allow the 
weight of currants in "sugar, which make into a syrup. 
Boil it high, put in the currants, give them a boil, set 
them by, and the next day take them out. When the 
syrup boils^ put them in again, give them a boil or 
two, and then take them out. Boil the syrup as 
much as is necessary, and when cold, put it to the 
currants in glasses. You must take care that the 
currants be equally dispersed. 

Barberries preserved for Tarts. 

Add to any quantity of barberries their weight in 
sugar, put them into a jar, and set them in a kettle 
of boiling water till the sugar is melted, and the bar- 
berries are become quite soft. The next day put them 
into a preserving-pan, and boil them a quarter of an 
hour. Then put them into the jars, and keep them 
in a cool and dry place. 

To pirserve Golden Pippins, 

Having pared and sliced your pippins, boil them in 
water to a mash, and run the liquor through a jelly- 
bag. Put two pounds of loaf sugar into a pan, with 
almost pne pint of water, boil and skim it, put in 
twelve pippins pared and cored with a scoop, and the 
peel of an orange cut thin. Let them boil fast till 
the syrup is thick, taking them off when they appear 
to part, and putting them on the fire again wh^n 
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they have stood a little time. Then put in a pint of 
the pippin-juice, boil them fast till they are dear^ and 
then take them out. Boil the syrup as much as is 
necessary, with the juice of a lemon. The orange- 
peel must be first put into water for a day, and then 
boiled, in order that all its bitterness may be ex- 
tracted. 

To prcsaxe Codlins all the Year. 
For this purpose, the codlins must be gathered when 
they are about the size of a walnut, with the stalk 
and a leaf or two remaining on each. Put some vine- 
leaves into a pan of spring water, and cover them 
with a layer of codlins, then another of vine-leaves, 
and thus proceed till the pan is full. Set it on a slow^ 
6re, having first covered it to keep the steam in. As 
soon as they become soft, take off the skins with a 
penknife, and then put them in the- same water with 
the vine-leaves. Take care that the water is cold, 
otherwise it may crack them. Put in a little roach 
alum, and set them over a slow fire till they look green, 
which will be the case in three or four hours. Then 
take them out, and lay them on a sieve to drain. 
Make a good syrup, and give them a gentle boil once 
« day fiw three days. Then put them into small jars, 
and cover them close with brandy-paper. 

Apple Marmalade. 
FtTT some apples into water, scald them till they are 
tender, and then drain them through a sieve. Put three 
ijuarters of a pound of sugar to a pound of apples ; 
put them into a preserving-pan, let them simmer over 
a gentle fire, skimming them all the time. Put them 
into pots or glasses, as soon as you find them of a 
proper thickness. 

Quince Marmalade. 
Take a pound of double-refined sugar, and a pound 
and a half of quinces. Make it into a syrup, boil it 
high, and then pare and slice the fniit. When it 
b^int to look clear, pour in half a pint of quince- 



juicei or pippins, if quinces be scarce, fioil it thickj 
tnd take off the scum. To make a juice, pare the 

Sihices or pippins, cut them from the core, beat 
em in a stone mortar, and strain the juice through 
a thin cioth. To every half pint, put more than a 
pound of sugar, and let it stand at least four houn 
Defore it be used. 

To preserve green Apricots. 

Apricots for this purpose must be gathered before 
the stones are hard. Put them into a pan o( hard 
water, with plenty of vine-leaves, and set them over 
a slow fire till they are quite yellow. Theni take tliem 
out, and rub them in a flannel and salt, take off the 
lint. Put them into the pan with the same water 
and leaves, cover them close, set them at a great 
distance from the fire till they are of a fine light green, 
and then take them carefully up. Pick out all that 
are bad-coloured and broken, boil the rest gently two 
or three times in a thin syrup, and let them be quite 
cold every time. When they look plump and clear, 
make a syrup of double-refined sugar, but not too 
thick. Give your apricots a gentle boil in it, and 
then put them into pots or glasses, dip paper bta 
brandy, lay it over tnem, and keep them for use. 
Take out all the broken and bad-coloured ones, and 
boil them in the first syrup for tarts. 

Ajrricot Marmalade. 

Boil some ripe apricots in syrup till they will masb, 
and then beat them in a marble mortar. Add h^ 
their weight of sugar, and as much water as will dis- 
solve it. Boil and skim it well, boil them till thcf 
look clear, and the syrup like a fine jelly. Then put 
them into your sweetmeat glasses. 

To preserve Almonds dry. 

Take half a pound of double-refined sugar, half 
A pound of Jordan almonds blanched, and half s 
pound not blanched. Beat the white of an «gg wellj 
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irit on the almonds, and wet them well with it 
HI boll the sugafj dip in the almonds, slir them all 
ether that thp sugar may hang well on them, and 
a lay them on plates. Put them iathe oven after 
bread is drawn, let them stay all night, and they 
I keep good for twelve months. 

Transparent Marmalade. 
T iftto quarters some very pale Seville oranges, take 

the pulp, and put it into a bason. Pick the skins 
[ seeds out, put the peels in a little salt and water, 
1 let them stand all night. Then boil them in a 
•d quantity of spring water till they are tender, cut 
in in very thin slices, and put them to the pulp. 
every pound of marmalade, put a pound and a half 
d<mble-re&ned sugar finely pounded, and boil them 
ether gently for twenty minutes. If it be not clear 
I transparent, boil it live or six minutes longer, keep 
ring it gently all the time, and take care you do not 
bk the slices. When it is cold, put it into jelly 
sweetmeat glasses, and tie them down close with 
ndy-paper. 

To preserve Damsons. 
.TiHG picked the stalks from your damsons, prick 
m with a pin, put them into a deep pot, and with 
m half their weight of loaf sugar pounded. Set 
m in a moderate oven tilt they are soft, then take 
m off, give the syrup a boil, and pour it upon them. 

this two or three tunes, then take them carefully 
, and put them into the jars, in which you intend 
ceep them. Pour over them rendered mutton suet, 

a bladder over them, and put them into a cool 
ce to keep for use. 

To preserve Strawberries. 
iVR strawberries, which for this purpose must be of 

(hiest scarlet sort^ must be gathered on a dry day, 
h their stalks on, before they are too ripe. Lay 
m separate jr on a China dish, beat and sift twice 
ir, weight ot double-refined sugar^and strew it over 
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them. Then take a few ripe scarlet strawberrief^ 
crush them, and put them into a jar, with their weight 
of double refined sugar finely pounded. Cover them 
close, and let them stand in a kettle of boiling water 
till they are soft, and tha syrup is come out of them. 
Then strain them through a muslin ra^^ into a tossinf- 
pan, boil and skim it well, and when it is cold put m 
your whole strawberries, and set them over the fire 
till they are milk warm. Then take them off, and let 
them stand till they are quite cold. Then set them 
on again, and make them a little .hotter, and repeat 
the same till they look clear ; but take care not to let 
them boil, as that will take off their stalks. Wheo 
the strawberries are cold, put them into jelly-glasses, 
with the stalks downwards, and fill up your glasses 
with the syrup. Tie them down close, with brandj- 
papcr over them. 

Sijrup of Quinces. 

Having grated your quinces, extract their juice ly 
pressing their pulp in a cloth. Set the juice in the 
sun to settle, or before the fire, in order to clarify it. 
Put a pound of sugar boiled brown to every four 
ounces of the juice. If the putting in the juice of !^ 
two quinces should check the boiling of the sugar too 
much, give the syrup some boiling till it becomes 
pearled. Then take it off the fire, and when it is 
cold, put it into your bottles. 

To preserve Raspberries, 

Raspberrils intended for this purpose must be ga- 
thered on a dry day, when they are just turned red, 
with their stalks on about an inch in length. Lay 
them one by one on a dish, and strew over them their 
weight of double-refined sugar pounded and sifted. 
Put a quart of red currant jelly juice, with its weight 
of double-refined sugar, to every quart of * raspberries. 
Boil and skim it well, then put in your raspberries, 
and give them a scald. Then take them oflF, and let 
them stand two hours. Set them on again, and make 
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hem a little hotter. Proceed in this manner two or* 
hree times till they look clear ; but be careful that 
bey do not boil, as that will take ofF the stalks^ 
Vhen they arc tolerably cool, put them into jelly-* 
lasses, with the stalks downwards. White rasp* 
crrics are preserved in the same manner, only that 
istead of xed you must use white currant-jelly^ 

To preserve Walnuts greens 

Iavi'ng gathered your walnuts, which must be done 
rhen they are not much larger than a common-sized 
utmeg, wipe them very clean, and lay them for 
Beenty-four hours in strong salt and -water. Then 
ike them out, and wipe them very clean. Throw 
hem into astewpan of boiling water, and, having let 
hem boil a minute, take them out, and lay them on 
coarse cloth. Take three pounds of loaf sugar, put 
t into your preserving-pan, set it over a charcoal nre, 
nd put as much water as will just wet the sugar. 
^t it boil, and then have ready ten or twelve whites 
f eggs strained and beaten up to a froth. Cover your 
iUgar with froth as it boils, and skim it; then boil it 
ind skim it till it is as clear as crystal. Then just give 
four walnuts a scald in the sugar, take them up, and 
by them to cool. Put them into your preserving-pot, 
Bod pour your syrup over them. 

To preserve Walnuts white. 

Pare your walnuts till the whites appear, throw them 
&8 fiEist as you do them into salt and water, and let 
Ihem He till your sugar is ready, which must be pre- 
|KKred in the same manner as directed in the preceding 
ftrdcle. Just give them a boil in the sugar till they 
lie tender, then take them out, and lay them in a 
$sh to coof. As soon as they are cool, put them in 
four preserving-pan, and when the sugar is as warm 
li milk, pour it over them. When quite cold, tie 
lieih down with brandy-paper. 
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To preserve Walnuts black. 

Put your walnuts, which must be of the smaller 
kind, into salt and water, and change the water even 
day for nine days. Then put them into a sieve, aod 
let them stand in the air till they begin to turn Ijlackt 
Put them into a jug, pour boiling water upon theoit 
and let them stand till the next day. Then put them 
into a sieve to drain, stick a clove into each etid of 
them, put them into a pan of boiling water^ and let 
them boil five minutes. Then take them out, make 
a thin syrup, and scald them in it three or four timet 
a day, till your walnuts are black and bright. .Make 
a thick syrup, with a few cloves, and a little ginceTi 
cut in slices. Skim it well, put in your walnuts, boO 
them five or six minutes, and then put them into jan. 
Lay brandy-paper over them, and tie them down dose 
with a bladder. As their bitterness goes off widi 
time, they wiU eat better the second year of keeping 
than in the first. 

To prcsciTe Eringo Roots. 

They must be parboiled till they are tender; then 
peel and wash them, dry them with a cloth, aiid 
cover them with clarified sugar. Boil them gently till 
they are clear, and the syrup seems to be thickish. 
Put them up when half cold. 

To prcscrcc Ciicuynbcrs. 

Take some small cucumbers, and large ones that will 
cut in quarters ; but let them be as green and as free 
from seeds as vou can <ret them. Put them into a nar* 
row-mouth jar in strong salt and water, with a cabbag^ 
leaf to keep them from rising. Tie a paper over thcffli 
and set them in a warm i)lace till they are yelloWi 
Then wash them out and set them over the fire in fresh |^ 
water, with a little salt, and a fresh cabbage leaf over 
ihcm. Cover the pan very close, but be sure thatyotf 
do not let them boil. If they are not of a fine gr?en, 
change your water, which will help them-, then make 
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em hot, and cover them as before. When you find 
em of a good green, take them oflF the fire, and let 
em stand till they are cold. Then cut the large ones 
:o quai^ters, take out the seeds and soft parts, put 
ttm into cold water, and let them stand two daysj 
it change the water twice a day to take out the salt, 
rt t pouhd of single-refined sugar into a pint of 
Iter, and set it over the fire. When you have 
ifnmed it clean, put itt the find of a lemon, and an 
Ace of ginger, with the outside, scraped off. Take 
ur syrsp ofF as soon as it is pretty thick, and as 
>li as ft is cold, wipe the cucumbers dry, and put 
feiri into It. Boil the syrup once in two or three days 

* three weeks, and strengthen the syrup, if required, 

• the gteatest danger of spoiling them is at first. 
litfft you put the syrup to your cucumbers take card 
It It be quite cold. 

To preserve Fruit green. 

IKE some green pippins, pears, plums, apricots, or 
aches, and put them into a preserving-pan. Cover 
im with vine-leaves, and then with clear spring 
Iter. Put on the cover of the pan, and set them 
ef a very clear fire. Take them off as soon as they 
gin to simmer, and take them carefully out with a 
ie. Then peel and preserve them as other fruit. 

To presei^e white Citrons. 

^t some ^hite citrons into pieces, put them into 
t 5Ad water, and let them remain there four or five 
Urd^. Theri take them out, and wash them in clean 
Her. Boil them till they be tepder, drain them, 
A 6ovei^ therti with clarified sugar. Having let thein 
hA twertty-four hours, drain the syrup, and boil it 
tooth. When it is cold, put in the citrons, and let 
5m stand till the next day. Then boil the syrup 
ite Smooth, arid pour it over the citrons. Boil all 
^tber the next day, and put them into a pot, either 
be bandied, of into jellies. 

s2 
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To preserve Lemons. 

Pare very thin the Bnest and clearest lemons you can 
procure, cut a small round hole at the top, and take 
out tlie pulp and skins. Rub them in salt, and by 
them in spring water as you do them, which will pre- 
vent their turning black. Let them lie in it five or six 
days, and then boil them a quarter of an hour in fresh 
salt and water. Having made a thin syrup of a quart 
of water and a ])ound of Joaf sugar, boil them in it 
five minutes for five or six days, and then put them ia 
a large jar. Let them stand six or eight weeks, when 
they will look clear and plump. Then take them out 
of that syrup, or they will mould. Make a sjrap 
with fine powder sugar, put as much spring water to 
it as will dissolve it; boil and skim it well, then pit 
in your lemons, and boil them gently till they are dear. 
Put them into a jar, cover them withbrandy-paper, 
and tic them down close. 

To pri:se?Tc Oranges. 

Having procured some of the clearest and largest 
Seville oranges, cut out a small hole at the stalk end, 
scoop out all the })uli) very clean, tie them singly in 
muslin, and lay them two days in spring water, cnanee 
ilic water twice a day, and boil them in the rausha 
liil they be tender. lie careful to keep them covered 
with water. Bek>rr you scoop the oranges, weigb 
them, and to every pound add two pounds of douHe- 
refined sugar pounded, and a pint of spring water. 
Boil the sugar and water with the orange juice tot 
syrup, skim it well, and let it stand till it be cokL 
Take tlie oranges out of the muslin, and put them into|. 
a syrup. Put them over a slow fire, boil them til 
they are clear, and put them by till they are coM. 
Then pare and core some green pippins, boil them il 
water till it is strong of the pippins. Do not srir 
them, but put them down gently with the back of 
spoon, and strain the liquor through a jelly-bag till iff 
ia clear. Put to every pint of liquor a pound oft. 
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Duble-refined sugar pounded, and the juice of a lemon 
rained as clear as you can. Boil it to a strong jelly, 
-ain the oranges out of their syrup, and put them in 
glass or white stone jar of the size of the orange, 
id pour the jelly over them. Cover them with 
randy-paper, and tie them down close. 

Marmalade Oranges. 

BiNA oranges must be made use of for this purpose, 
!ut them into quarters, and squeeze out the juice. 
*ake off the hard parts at both ends, and boil them 
I water till they are quite tender. Squeeze them to 
Ktract the water, and pound them in the water to a 
larmalade to sift. Mix it with an equal weight of 
iw sugar, and boil it till it turns to syrup. One 
ound of marmalade will require two pounds of 
jgar. 

To preserve Morella Cherries. 

[aving gathered your cherries when they are full 
pe, take off the stalks, and prick them with a pin. 
'ut a pound and a half of loaf sugar to every pound 
F cherries. Beat part of your sugar, strew it over 
bem, and let them stand all night. Dissolve the rest 
f your sugar in half a pint ot the juice of currants, 
et it over a slow fire, and put in the cherries with the 
agar. Having given them a gentle scald, take them 
Vefully out, boil your syrup till it is thick, and then 
pour it on your cherries. 

- Cherries preserved zcilh the Leaves and Stalks green. 

Make some vinegar boilin/^ hot, and dip into it the 
lUksand leaves of your cherries, then stick the sprigs 
l|lright in a sieve till they be dry. In the mean time, 
kc a syrup of some double-refined sugar, and dip 
cherries, stalks, and leaves, into the syrup, and 
let them scald. Lay them on a sieve, and boil 
c sugar to a candy height. Dip in the cherries, stalks, 
vcs, and all. Then stick the branches in the sieves, 
_J dry them like pthcr sweetmeats. They make ^ 
fcry pretty appearance in'i dessert by candle-light. 
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To preserve Greengage Plums. 

Plums for this purpose must be of the finest sort, and 
gathered just before they are ripe. Put them into a 
pan with a layer of vine-leaves under them and over 
them; then a layer of plums on that, 'and proceed ie 
tbis manner till your pan is almost full- Then fill it 
with water, and set them on a slow fire. When thcj 
arc hot, and the skins begin to rise, - take off the skins 
carefully, and put them on a sieve as you do them. 
Then put them into the same water, with a layer of 
leaves as before. Cover them close, that no steam 
may get out, and hang them a considerable distance 
from the fire till ihey appear green, which will require 
five or six hours. Then take them up carefully, and 
lay them on a hair sieve to drain. Make a good syrup, 
and boil them gently in it twice a day for two daji 
Then take them out, and put them in a fine clear syrup. 
Cover and secure them as you do other things of ihii 
nature. 

To preserve Pine-Apples, 

Make a strone salt and water, and put into it some 
small pine-apples before they are ripe, and let them 
lie in it for five days. Then put a handful of vin^ 
leaves in the bottom of a large saucepan, and put in 
your pine-apples. Fill your pan with vine-leaves, and 
then pour on the salt and water they were soaked in. 
Cover them up very close, set them over a slow firei 
and let them stand till they are of a fine light greea. 
Make a thin syrup of a quart of spring water and a 
pound of double-refined sugar. When it is almost? 
cold, put it into a deep jar, and put in the pin^ 
apples with their tops on. Let them stand a week} 
but take care that they are well covered with the syrup. 
When they have stood a week, boil your syrup agaWi 
and pour it carefully into your jar, that you may not 
break oflT the tops of your pine-apples. Let them stand 
eight or ten weeks, and during that time give the syrup 
two or three boilings to keep it (rom moulding. Let 
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your syrup stand tHI it is nearly cold before you put 
It in, and when your pine-apples look quite full and 

Seen, take them out of the syrup, an^ make another 
ick syrup of three pounds of double-refined sugar, 
with as much water as will dissolve it. Boil and skim 
it well, and put into it a few slices of white ginger. 
When it is nearly cold, pat your pine-apples into clean 
jars, and pour the syrup over them. They will keep 
several years, if tied down close with a bladder. 

Conserve of Red Roscsy or any other Flotoers. 
Pick your rose-buds, or any other flowej-s of which 
you intend to make a conserve, cut off the white part 
from the red, and sift them in a sieve to take out the 
seeds. Then weigh them, and to every pound of 
flowers take two pounds and a half of loaf sugar. 
Beat the flowers very fine in a marble morlar, then by 
degrees put the sugar to them, and beat it well till 
they are properly mcorporated tc^ether. Then put 
it into gallipots, properly secure it from the air, and 
it will keep some years. 

Conserve of Orange-PeeL 
Having grated the rinds of some Seville oranges as 
thin as you can, weigh them, and to every pound of 
orange-rind add three pounds of loaf sugar. Pound 
the orange-rind well in a marble mortar, mix .the 
sugar by degrees with them, and beat all well to- 
gether. Put it into gallipots, and tie It down so as 
properly to prevent the air getting h> it. 

Si/rup of Citron. 
Take some citrons, pare and slice them, and lay 
them in a china Ixiwl with layers of fine sugar. Th^ 
next day pour o£F the liquor into a glass, and clarify 
it over a gentle fire. Then bottle it up for use. 

S}iJ-ui) of Pcack Blossoms. 
Ihfitse peach blossoms in as much hot water as will 
Cover them. Cover them close, and let them stind 
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in a moderate heat for twenty-four hours. Then 
strain the liquor from the flowers, and put in fresh 
flowers. Let them stand to infuse as before, then 
strain them out, and to the liquor put fresh peach 
blossoms a third time, and, if you please, a fourth 
time. Then to every pound of your infusion put two 
pounds of double-^refined sugar, and set it in a mo- 
derate heat. 

It may not be improper, before we conclude this 
chapter, to give the young practitioner a few necessary 
hints. When you make syrups for preserves, alwajs 
pound your sugar, and let it dissolve in the syrup 
oefore you put it on the fire, as that will occasion the 
scum to rise, and make your syrup of a better co- 
lour. You must be careful not to boil any kind cf 
jellies or syrups too high, as that will make them darlc 
and cloudy. Be sure not to keep green sweetmeats 
longer in the first syrup than directed, or they will lose 
their colour. The same care is required for oranges or 
lemons. When you preserve fruits with their stones, 
render mutton suet, and pour it over them, tie a 
bladder over the top, and thick paper over that, to 
keep out the air; for if the air get to them, it will 
turn them sour, which you may know by the syrup's 
fretting and rising above the suet. Wet or dry sweet- 
meats should be kept in a dry cool place, as a hot 
place will deprive them of their virtue, and a damp 

Elace will turn them mouldy. Be sure to let the syrup 
e above the fruit, and cut writing paper in the shape 
of your pot or glass, notch it all round the edges, dip 
it into brandy, lay it close on the top of your sweiN 
pieats, then tie a thick paper over that, and take all 
Itbe care you possibly can to exclude the air. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

TO PRBPARE PICKLES OF ALL SORTS. 



Tlie Preparation of Vinegars. 

r TINEGAR being an indispensable ingredient in 
\ the business of picklingy we shall endeavour to 
;ive the clearest and concisest directions for making 
t; but before we proceed to that business, it may 
tot be improper to give a word or two of advice to 
he young practitioner. Pickles being a very neces- 
ary article in all families, it is proper that the hou.se- 
eeper should always make her own, in order to avoid 
'uytng them at shops, where they are often very impro- 
perly prepared, and ingredients made use of, which, 
hough they may render the pickles pleasing to the 
ye, are often very destructive to the constitution. 
Veil-glazed stone jars are best to keep all sorts of 
ickles^ and though they are more expensive on the 
rst purchase, yet, for their usefulness and durability, 
ley are in the end much cheaper than earthen vcs- 
»ls; it having been found from experience, that salt 
nd vinegaf will escape through earthen vessels, and 
icreby leave the pickles dry. Never put in your 
ngcrs to take out any pickles, but make use of a 
wooden spoon kept clean for that purpose. Be 
areful that your pickles are at all times covered with 
incgar, and tie them close down after you take 
ny out. 

White- Wine- Vinegar. 

"hough it should seem by the name given to this 
inegar, that it is made from white wine only, yet the 
>llowing directions for preparing it will shew the 
ontrary. When you brew in the month of March 
r April, take as much sweet-wort of the first running 
I will be necessary to serve you the whole year. Boil 
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it without hops for half an hour, and then put it into a 
cooler. Put some good yeast upon it, and work it well. 
When it has done working, break the yeast into it, 
and put it into a cask j but be careful to fill the cask, 
and set it in a place where the sun has full power on it. 
Put no bung in the bung-hole, but put a tile over it 
at night, and when it rains. Let it stand till it is 
quite sour, which it will be in the beginning of 
September. Then draw it off from the settlings into 
another cask, let it stdnd till it is fine, and then draw 
it off for use. If you have any white-wine that is 
tart, put it into a cask, and treat it in the same man- 
ner ; or you may do cyder the same way. A cask 
of ale turned sour, makes ale-vinegar in the saoie 
manner ; but none of these are fit for pickles to keep 
long, except the white-wine-vinegar first mentioned. 

Eldcj' Vinegar. 

Put two gallons of white-wine-vinegar, and the like 
weight of the pips of elder flowers, into a stone Jar. 
Let them steep, and stir them every day for a fort- 
night. Then strain the vinegar from the flowers, 
press them close, and let it stand to settle. Pour it 
trom the settlings, and put a piece of filtering-paper 
in a funnel, and filter it through. Then put it in pint 
bottles, cork it close, and keep it for use. 

Tarragon Vinegar. 

Take some green tarragon, and pick the leaves off 
the stalks, just before it goes into bloom. — Put a 
pound. weight to every gallon of white- wine-vinegar, 
and treat it in the same manner as elder vinegar. 

Sugar Vinegar. 

Make this vinegar in the month of March or April, 
in the following manner; To every gallon of spring 
water you use, add a pound of co;#rse Lisbon sugar; 
boii it, and keep skimming it as long as the scum 
will rise. Then pour it into a cooler, and when it is 
36 cold as beer to work, toast a large piece of bread, 
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rub it over with goc^ yeast, and let it work a« long 
as it will. ThCQ beat tb« yeast into it, put it into a 
cask, and set it in a place whcr? the rays of ttje suq 
have ftill power on it. Put a tile over the bung-hole 
when it rains, and also every night ; bvt take it qff in 
the day-time, and when it is fine weatber. When 
yq^ And it is sour enough, which will be in the month 
of August, (but if it be not sour enoggh, let it stand 
till it is] draw it off, put it into a (iean cask, and 
throw in a handful of isinglass, l^t it stand till it is 
fine, and then draw it off for use. 

To pickle Cucumbers. 
Take the smallest cucumbers you can get, but let 
them be as free from spots as possible. Put them into 
strong ale and water tor nine or ten days, or till they 
become yellow, and stir them at least twice a day, or 
they will grow soft. Should they become perfe'ctly 
yellow, pour the water from them, and cover them 
^ith plenty of vine-leaves. Set your water over the 
Ire, and when it buils, pour it upon them. Proceed 
ia this manner till you perceive they are of a fine green, 
^hich they will be in four or five times. Be careful 
to keep them well covered with vine-leaves, with a 
cloth and dish over the top, to keep in the steam, which 
will help to green them the sooner. When they are 
greened, put them in a hair sieve to drain, and then 
prepare the following pickle. To every two quarts of 
white-wine vinegar, put half an ounce of mace, ten 
(V twelve cloves, an ounce of ginger cut into slices, 
ma ounce of black pepper, and a handful of salt. 
3oil them together for five minutes, pour it hot upon 
your pickles, and tie them down with a bladder for 
use. You may pickle tbem with ale vinegar, or dis- 
tilled vinegar; and three or four ckjves of garlic or 
shfUots may be added. 

Cucumbers pickled in. Slices. 
Slice som? large ci^umbers, before they are too ripe, 
«f t^ ttuckne&B cif crqwn pieces, fut th«m into a 
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pewter dish, and to ever}' twelve cucumbers slice two 
large onions thin, and so on till you have filled your 
dish, ^th a handful of salt between each row. Then 
cover them with another pewter dish, and let them 
stand twenty-four hours. Then put them into a cul- 
lender, and let them drain well. Put them into ajar, 
cover them over with white-wine vinegar, and let them 
stand four hours. Pour the vinegar from them into a 
saucepan, and boil it with a little salt. Put to the cu- 
cumbers a little mace, a little whole pepper, a large 
race of ginger sliced, and then pour op the boiling 
vinegar. Cover them close, and when they are cold, 
tie them down. In two or three days they will be fit 
to eat. 

To pickle Walnuts zc/nte. 

The largest nuts you can procure, just before the shell 
begins* to turn, are the properest for this purpose. 
Pare them very thin till the white appears, and throw 
them into spring w^ater, with a handful of salt as you 
pare them. Let them lie in the salt and water six 
hours, and lay on them a thin board to keep them 
down. Then set a stewpan on a charcoal fire, with 
clean water. Take your nuts out of the other water, 
and put them into the stewpan. Let them simmer, but 
not boil, four or five minutes. 1 lave ready a pan of 
spring water, with a handful of white salt in it, and 
stir it with your hand till the salt is melted. Then 
take your nuts out of the stewpan with a wooden 
ladle, and put them into the cold water 'and salt. 
Let them stand a quarter of an hour, and put the 
board on them, as before; for if they are not kept 
under the liquor they will turn black. Then lay them 
on a cloth, and cover them with another to dry. 
Carefully wipe them -with a soft cloth, put them into 
your jar or glass, with some blades of mace, and nut- 
meg sliced thin. Mix the spice between your nuts, 
and pour distilled vinegar over them. When your 
glass is full of nuts, pour mutton fat over them, and 
tie them down close with leather, that no air may get 
to them. 
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To pickle Walniits green. 

Ihoose your walnuts in the same manner as before 
irected. Pare them as thin as you can, and as you 
are them, throw them into a tub of spring water, 
ut into the water a pound of bay salt, and let them 
e in it twenty-four hours, when you must take them 
ut. Put them into a stone jar, and between every 
lyer of walnuts put a layer or vine-leaves, as also at 
le bottom and top. Fill it up with cold vinegar, 
id let them stand all night. Then pour that vinegar 
ona them into a saucepan, put into it a pound of bay 
dt, and set it on the fire. Let it boil, then pour it 
ot on your nuts, tie them over with a woollen cloth, 
nd let them stand a week. Then pour that pickle 
v^ay, rub your nuts clean with a piece of flannel, and 
ut them again into your jar, with vine-leaves, as 
bove^ and boil fresh vinegar. To every gallon of 
inegar put a nutmeg sliced, cut four large races of 
inger, a quarter of an ounce of mace, the same of 
oves, and a quarter of an ounce of whole black 
epper. Then pour your vinegar boiling hot on your 
alnuts and cover them with a woollen cloth. Let 
lem stand three or four days, and repeat the same 
vo ot three times. When cold, put in half a pint jof 
lustard-seed, and a large stick of horse-radish sliced. 
ie them down close with a bladder, and then with a 
ather. They will be fit to eat in a fortnight. Stick 
large onion with cloves, and lay it in the middle of 
ic pot. If you pickle your walnuts for keeping, do 
)t boil your vinegar; but then they will not be fit to 
It under six months. After they have stood one year, 
>u may boil the pickle, and they will keep good and 
•m two or three years. 

To pickle Walnuts black. 

AKE large full-grown nuts before they are hard, lay 
lem in salt and water, and let them continue in it two 
lys. Then shift them into fresh water^ and let them 
: two days longer. Shift them again^ and let there 
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lie three doys longer. Then take them out of the 
water, and put them into your pickling-jar. When 
the jar is half full, put in a large onion stuck with 
cloves. To a hundred walnuts, put in half a pint of 
mustard-seedy a quarter of an ounce of mace, half an 
ounce of black pepper, half an ounce of allspice, and 
d stick of horse-radish. Then fill your jar, and pour 
bailing water ovyr them, cover them with a plate, and 
when they are cold tie them down with a bladder and 
leather, and they will be fit to eat in two or thrft 
months. The next year, if any remain, boil up your 
vinegar again, and skim it. . When cold, pour rtovcf 
your walnuts. ITiis is by much the best pidde l6t 
use. If you pickle a great many walnuts^ afid cU 
them fast, make your pickle for a hundred or two; 
keep what you d6 not at first pickle, in a strong htiAe 
of salt and water, boiled till it will bear an egg, tai 
as your pot empties, fill them up with those in the 
salt and water -, but take care that the pickle covers 
them. 

To pickle Onions. 

Pbel some small onions, and put them into salt anl 
water. Shift them once a day for three days, and then 
set them over the fire in milk and water till they be 
ready to boil. Dry them, and pour over them ibe 
following pickle, when it has boiled, and stood to U 
cold : Take double-distilled vinegar, salt, mace, and 
one or two bay-leaves. If you use any other vinegar^ 
tbey will not look white. 

i 

Another Method. 

IftST a suflScient number of very small onions into srit 
and water for nine days, observing to change the walrf 
every, day. Then put them into jars, and pour fitsh 
boiling salt and water over them. Let them stand 
close covered till they are cold, then make some rtorc 
saclt and water, and pour it boiling hot upon thcifl' 
When it is cold, put your onions into a hair sieve trf 
draiUj then put them into wide-mouthed bottles, an' 
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them up with distilled vinegar. Put into every 
tie a slice or two of ginger, a blade of mace^ and 
irge teaspoonful of salad oil, which will keep the 
Dtis white. Secure them properly. 

To pickle Mangoes. 

V must procure cucumbers of the largest sort, and 
en from the vines before they are too ripe, or 
low at the ends. Cut a piece out of the side, and 
h an applc-scraper or teaspoon take out the seeds. 
5n put them into very strong salt and water for eight 
line days, or till they are very yellow. Stir them well 
) or three times each day, and put them into a pan, 
h a large quantity of vine-leaves both over and 
ler them. Beat a little roach-alum very fine, and 
: it into the salt and water they came out of. Pour 
nyour cucumbers, and set it upon a very slow fire 
four or five hours, till they are pretty green. Then 
e them out, and drain them in a hair sieve, and 
en they are cold, put to them a little horse-radish, 
le mustard-seed, two or three heads of garlic, a 
f pepper corns, a few green cucumbers sliced in 
all pieces, then horse-radish, and the same as be- 
e, till you have filled them. Then take the piece 
1 cut out, and sew it on with a large needle and 
ead, and do all the rest in the same manner. Make 
r following pickle : To every gallon of allegar, put 
Ounce of mace, the same of cloves, two ounces of 
red ginger, the same of long Jjcpper, Jamaica 
ppcr, and black pepper, three ocmces of mustard** 
d tied up in a bag, four ounces of garlic, and a 
:k of horse-radish cut in slices. Boil them five 
nutes in the allegar, then pour it upon youf pic- 
s, and tie them down so as to prevent the air 
ting to them. 

Tq pickle French Beans. 

LTKSR your beans of a middling sia^e, pour ^ooie 
ling-hot water over them, and cover them close/ 
e ntxt day drain and dry thetn. Then ^oMt v^^ 
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them a. boiling-hot pickle of white-wine vinegar, Ja- 
maica pepper, black pepper, a little mace, and gin- 
ger. Repeat this two or three days, or till the French 
beans look green. Then put them carefully by 
for use. 

To pickle Red Cabbage. 

Having sliced your cabbage crossways, put it on an 
earthen dish, and sprinkle a handful of salt over it. 
Cover it with another dish, and let it stand twenty- 
four hours. Then put it into a cullender to drain, 
and lay it in your jar. Take enough white-wine 
vinegar to cover it, a little cloves, mace, and allspice; 
put them in whole, with a little cochineal finely 
bruised. Then boil it up, and pour it either hot or 
cold on your cabbage. Cover it close with a cloth 
till it is cold, if you pour on the pickle hot, and tie 
it up close, so that no air can get to it. 

To puklc Gei'khis. 

Take five hundred gerkins, and have ready a large 
earthen pan of spring water and salt. To every gallon 
of water put two pounds of salt ; mix it well together, 
and throw in your gerkins. Take them out in two 
hours, and put tlicm to drain : let them be drained 
very dry, and put them into ajar. In the mean time, 
get a bell-metal pot, with a gallon of the best whit^ 
wine vinegar, half an ounce of cloves and mace, one 
ounce of allspice, one ounce of mustard-seed, a little 
(tick of horse-radish cut in slices, six bay-leaves, a 
little dill, two or three races of ginger cut in pieces, 
a nutmeg cut in pieces, and a handful of salt. Boil it 
up in the pot all together, and put it over the gerkins. 
Cover them close down, and let them stand twenty-four 
hours. Then put them into yqur pot, and simmer 
them over the stove till they are green j but be carefiJ 
not to let them boil, as that will spoil them. Then 
put them into your jar, and cover them close down till 
they are cold. Tie them over with a bladder, ani 
Iwlie.c over that, and put them in a cool dry place. 
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To pickle Peaches. 

:hes for this purpose must be gathered when at 
full growth, and just before they begin to ripen ; 
ike great care that they are not bruised. Take a 
ity of spring water, as much as you think will 
them, and put in an equal quantity of bay and 
ion salt till it is strong enough to bear an egg. 
*put in your peaches, and lay a thin board over 
to keep them down. Having let them remain 
days, take them out, wipe them very carefully with 
soft cloth, and lay them in your glass or jar. 
as much white-wine vinegar as will fill your 
3r jar, and to every gallon put one pint of the 
/ell-made mustard, two or three heads of garlic, 
I deal of ginger sliced, half an ounce of cloves, 
and nutmeg. Mix your pickle well together, 
Dur it over your peaches. Tie them up close, 
ley will be fit to eat in two months. You may, 
choose it, cut them across with a fine pen- 
take out the stones, fill them with mustard- 
garlic, horse-radish, and ginger, and tie them 
ler. In the same manner you may pickle nec- 
s and apricots. 

To pickle Asparagus. 

NO procured some of the largest and finest aspa- 
cut off the white ends, and wash the green 
n spring water. Then put them into another 
water, and let them lie in it two or three hours, 
a large troad stewpan full of spring water, with 
i handful of salt. Set it on the fire, and when 
i put in the grass, not tied up, but loose, and 
many at a time, lest you should break the 
Just scald them, and no more. Take them 
th a broad skimmer, and lay them on a cloth 
I. Make a pickle, according to your quantity 
aragus, of a gallon, or more, of white-wine 
r, and one ounce of b^y-salt. Boil it, and put 
sparagus in your jar. To a gallon of pickle .put 
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two nutmegs, a quarter of an ounce of mace, the 
same of wliole white pepper, and pour the pickle 
hot over them. Cover them with a linen cloth three 
or four times double. Let them stand a week, and 
then boil the pickle. When they have stood a week 
longer, boil the pickle again, and pour it on hot as 
before. Cover them close with a bladder and leather 
as soon as they are cold. 

To pickle Radish-Pods. 

Make a pickle strong enough to bear an egg, with 
spring water and bay-salt. Put your pods into it, and 
lay a thin board on them to keep them under the 
pickle. Let them stand ten days, then drain them in 
a sieve, and lay them on a cloth to dry. Take at 
much white-wine vinegar as you think will cover 
them, boil it, and put your pods in ajar, with ginger, 
mace, cloves, and Jamaica pepper. Pour your vi- 
negar boiling hot on them, cover them with a coarse 
cloth three or four times double, that the steam may 
come through a little, and let them stand two days. 
Repeat this two or three times. When it is cold, put 
in a pint of mustard-seed, and some horse-radish, aod 
cover them as before directed. 

To pickle Mushrooms white. 

Cut off the stalks of some small buttons, rub off the 
skins with flannel dipped in salt, and throw them into 
milk and water. Drain them out, < and put them into 
a stevvpan, with a handful of salt over them. Cover 
them close, and put them over a gentle stove, fof five 
minutes, to draw out all the water. Then put them 
on a coarse cloth to drain till they are cold. 

To pickle Mushrooms brown. 

Clean them with a flannel and cloth as- above di- 
rected, throw them into milk and water, and lay them 
on a cloth to drain. When drained, put them into i 
jar. Boil enough of white-wine vinegar to cover 
them, with spices in it, as directed for radish-po(U 
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Pour it over them boiling hot ; and when they are 
cold, tie down or cork the bottles tight. 

To make Mushroom Pickle. 

Put a gallon of the best vintgar into a cold still, and 
to every gallon of vinegar put half a pound of bay-salt, 
a quarter of a pound of niace> a quarter of an ounce 
of cloves, and a nutmeg cut into quarters. Keep 
the top of the still covered with a wet cloth, and as 
the cloth dries, put on a wet one ; but do not let the 
fire be too large, lest you burn the bottom of the still. 
Draw it as long as it tastes acid, and no longer. 
When you fill your bottles, put in your mushrooms, 
here and there put in a few blades of mace, and a slice 
of nutmeg. Then fill the bottles with pickle ^ melt 
some mutton fat, strain it, and pour over it. You 
must put your nutmeg over the fire in a little vinegar, 
and give it a boil. While it is hot, you may slice it 
as you please; when it is cold, it will crack to pieces 
instead of slicing. 

To pickle Samphire, 

"Ptr some green samphire into a clean pan, throw over 
it two or three handfuls of salt, and cover it with 
spring water. Let it lie twenty-four hours, then put 
it into a saucepan, throw in a handful of salt, and 
cover with good vinegar. Cover the pan close, and 
set it over a slow fire. Let it stand till it is just green 
and crisp, and then immediately take it off, for should 
ik, /remam till it be soft it will be spoiled. Put it 
into your pick ling-pot, and cover it close. As soon 
as it is cold, tie it down with a bladder and leather^ 
and keep it for use. 

To pickle Capers. 

The tree that bears capers is called the caper shrub 
or bush, of which they are the flower-buds. They 
arc conunon in the western parts of Europe, and we 
have them in some of our gardens ; but Toulon is the 
-principal place for them. Some are sent us from 
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Lyons, but they are flatter, and not so firm. Some 
come from Majorca, but they are salt and disagree- 
able. They gather the buds from the blossoms before 
they open, then spread them upon the floor of a room, 
where no sun enters, and there let them lie till they 
begin to wither. They then throw them into a tub 
of sharp vinegar,^ and after three days, they add a 
quantity of bay-salt. When this is dissolved^ they 
are fit for packing, and are sent to all parts of Europe. 
The finest capers are those of a moderate size, firm, 
and close, and such as have the pickle highly fla- 
voured. Those which are soft, flabby, and half open, 
are of little value. 

To pickle Cauliflowers. 

The largest and the closest you can get must be pro- 
cured for this purpose. Pull them into sprigs, put 
them in an earthen dish, and sprinkle salt over them. 
Let them stand twenty-four hours to draw out all the 
water. Then put them into a jar, and pour salt and 
boiling water over them. Cover them close, and let 
them stand till the next day. Then take them out 
and lay them on a coarse cloth to drain. Put them 
into glass jars, and put in a nutmeg sliced, and two 
or three blades of mace in each jar. Cover them with 
distilled vinegar, and secure them from the air as 
before directed. In a month's time they will befit 
for use. 

To pickle Beet Roots. 

These roots are generally used as a garnish for made 
dishes, and are thus pickled: Having first boiled 
them tender, peel them, and if agreeable, cut them 
into shapes. Pour over them a hot pickle of white- 
wine vinegar, a little pepper, ginger, and sliced 
horse-radish. 

To pickle Codlins. 

CoDLiNs used for this purpose must be about the 
size of a large French walnut. Put a quantity of 
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le-kaves at the bottom of a pan, and then put in 
jr codlins. Cover them well with vine-leaves and 

tcr, and set them over a verv slow fire till vou can 

111 ^ j» * 

*1 the skins off. Then take them carenilly up in a 
r sieve, peel them with a penknife, and put them 
the saucepan again with the vine-leaves and water 
before. Cover them close, and set them over a 
w fire till they are of a fine green. Drain them 
ough a hair sieve, and when they are cold, put 
m mto distilled vinegar. Secure them properly in 
; from the air. 

To pickle Barberries. 

iTHER your barberries before they are too ripe, 
ke care to pick out the leaves and dead stalks, and 
n put them into jars, with a large quantity of strong 
: and water, and tie them down with a bladder, 
hcriyou see a scum over your barberries, put them into 
>h salt and water; for they require no vimtgar, their 
n natural sharpness being sufficient to preserve 
m. 

To make Mock Ginger. 

T off the flowers from the stalks of the largest cau- 
3wer you can get. Peel the stalks, and throw them 
strong spring water and salt for three days. Then 
lin them in a sieve pretty dry, and put them into a 
. Boil white-wine vinegar with cloves, mace, long 
pper,' and allspice, each half an ounce ; forty blades 
garlic, a stick of horse-radish cut in slices, a quarter 
an ounce of chyan pepper, a quarter of a pound 
yellow turmeric, and two ounces of bay-salt. Pour 
3oiling over the stalks, and cover it down close till 
J next day. Then boil it three times more, at dif- 
ent times, and when it is cold, tie it down close. 

To make Walnut Catchup. 

IND half a bushel of green walnuts, before the shell 
•ormed, in a crab-mill^ or bcxit them in a marble 
rtar. Then squeeze out the juice through a coarse 
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cloth^ and wring the cloth well to get all the juice out 
To every gallon of juice, put a quart of red wine, a quar* 
ter of a pound of anchovies, the same of bay-salt, one 
ounce of allspice, two of long and black pepper, half 
an ounce of cloves and mace, a little ginger, and horse- 
radish cut in slices. Boil all together till reduced to 
half the quantity, and then pour it into a pan. When 
it is cold, bottle it, cork it tight,, and it will be fit for 
use in three months. If you have any pickle left in 
the jar after your walnuts are used, to every gallon of 
pickle put in two heads of garlic, a quart of red wine, 
and of cloves, mace, long black and Jamaica pepper, 
each an ounce. Boil them all together till it is reduced 
to half the quantity. Poqr it into a pan, and the next 
day bottle it for use. 

To make Mushroom Catchup 

Gather a bushel of the large flaps of mushroomi 
when they are dry, and bruise them with your hands. 
Put some at the bottom of an earthen pan, strew some 
salt over them, then mushrooms, then salt, till you 
have done. Put in half an ounce of beaten cloves and 
mace, the same of allspice, and let them stand five or 
six days, remembering to stir them up every day. 
Then tie a paper over them, and bake them four hours 
in a slow oven. When you have so done, strain them 
through a cloth to get all the liquor out, and let the 
liquor stand to settle. Then pour it clear from the 
settlings; to every gallon of liquor add a quart of red 
wine, and, if not salt enough, a little salt, a race of 
ginger cut small, half an ounce of cloves and mace, 
and boil it till about one third is reduced. Then strain 
it through a sieve into a pan ; the next day pour it 
from the settlings, and bottle it for use. 

To make Mushroom Powder. 

Cut off the root end, and peel some of the largest and 
thickest button mushrooms you can procure. Wipe 
them clean with a cloth, but do not wash them* Spread 
them on pewter dishes^ and put them in a slow oven 
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to iff. Let the liquor dnr on b. the iau>Jtr>»r3.> u it 
vill make the powder m.izh srrc'n^er. Wien (bey 
are dry enough to powder, beat ihem in 2 nt^rrsr, aci 
nft them through a siere, with a l::;ie cbvi:: :>«pper 
and pouoded icsce. Pjt the powder icio iz^'C 'j-LV.xi 
for lue. Be careiul io cork the=: ilg'zx. 

To pieile Jriicaake-Bt:-,yaj. 
Boil some srtichokes tiii tou can pa^I ca the le&rti, 
then lake oflF the chcAes, and cut iheai irom the iiai*;*. 
Take great care that joj do not let the kniie touch 
the top. Throw them into salt acd w£ter tot ac ho-r, 
then take them ou!. and kj :bem oo a cloth to dr^is. 
Put them into large wide-moutbed ^a<>e>, ai^d put 
a little mace acd sliced ouimeg between :he;ii. Fiil 
them either with cisiiMed riiiegar, gf s'j^r ^ Inegar 
and spring-water. Cover them with ciutton tat, aod 
tie (hem down close. 

To pickle \aslurtium Buds. 
Gather the little nobs as soon as the b;oisor.s are gar.e 
off*, and put them into cold sait and water. Shift ii.e:.n 
once 3 day for three days successively, then make a colu 
pickle of white-wine vi::eg£r, a lliiie whi;e wire, 
shalot, pepper, cloves, mace, nutmeg quiiriercd, and 
horse-radish. Then put in your huds, ar.d tie them 
up close. 

To make Peccadillo, ^r Indian Pickle. 
Take a cauliflower and a white cabbage, and quarter 
them. Take also cucumbers, melons, apples, French 
beans, plums, all or any of them, and lay them on a 
hair sieve: strew over them a large handful of salt, and 
set them in the sun for three or four days, or till they 
are very dry. Put them into a stone jar with a pickle 
thus made. Put a pound of race ginger into salt and 
water, the next day scrape and slice it, f-alt it, and dry 
itinthesuu. Slice, salt, and dry a pound ot t;arlii.\ 
Put these into a gallon of vinegar, with two ounct-sof 
long pepper, half an ounce of turmericj auU four 
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ounces of mustard-seed bruised. Stop the pickle- close, 
then prepare 'the cabbage, &c. It you make use of 
fruit, it must be put in ^een. The jar need not be 
emptied, but add fresh vmegar, and put in things as 
they come into season. 

To make Caveach. 

This is made of mackarel, which you must cut into 
round pieces, and divide into five or six. To six large 
mackarel, you may take one ounce of beaten pepper, 
three large nutmegs, a little mace, and a handful of 
salt. Mix your salt ^nd beaten spice together; then 
make two or three holes in each piece, and thrust the 
seasoning into the holes with your finger. Rulyeach 
piece all over with the seasoning, fry them brown in 
isweet oil, and let them stand till they are cold. Put 
them into a jar, cover them with vinegar, and pour sweet 
oil over them. They are vpry delicious, smd if well 
covered, they will keep a long time. . 

To make Mock Anchovies. 

Take two pounds of common salt, a quarter of a 
pound of bay-salt, one pound of saltpetre, two ounces 
of sal-prunella, a little bol ammoniac, and pound all 
in a mortar. Take a peck of sprats, put them into a 
stone pot, a row of sprats, a layer of your com- 
pound, and so on to the top alternately. Press them 
hard down, and cover them close. Let them stand 
six months, and they will be fit for use. Take car^ 
that your sprats are very fresh, and do not wash or 
wipe them, but take them as they first come out of 
the water. 

To pickle Salmon. 

Scale, gut, and wash your salmon very clean. Put 
it into a kettle of spring water boiling, with a handful 
of salt, a little allspice, cloves, and mace. If it be 
small, three quarters of an hour will boil it ; but if it 
be large, it will take an hour. Then iake out the 
salmon, and let it stand till it is cold. JStrain the 
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liquor through a sieve, and when it is cold, put your 
salmon very close in a tub or pan, and pour the Jiquor 
over it. When you want to use it, put it into a dish, 
with a little of the pickle, and use feonel for garnish. 

To pickle Otfsterg. 
PcT into a pan one hundred of the 6nest and largest rock 
oysters you can procure, with all their liquor with them j 
but take care that you do not spoil their beauty by cut- 
ting them in opening. Wash them clean out uf the 
liquor separately, put the Irqilor into a stewpan, and give 
it a boil. Then strain it through a sieve, and Jet it sland 
half an hour to settle. Pour it from the settlings into 
a stewpan, and put in haif a pint of while wine, half 

8 pint of vinegar, a little salt, half an ounce of cloves 
and mace, a little allspice and whole pepper, a nut- 
meg cut in thin slices, and a dozen bay-leaves. Boi] 
it up 6ve rbinutes, then put in your oysters, and give 
them a boil up for a minute or two. Put them into 
•mall jars, and when they are cold, put a little sweet 
oil at the top, and tie them down with a bladder and 
leather. Keep them in a cool dry places and when 
you untie them for use, skim off the oil, put ihcm in 

9 diiih 'with a little of the liquor, and garnish tl.cm 
with green parsley. If you want oyster sauce, take 
them out, and put them into good anchovy sauce, 
with a spoonful of the pickle. For fish, or poultry, 
put them into a white sauce, having first wa^hfsd them 
fti warm water. 

To pickle Smelts. 
Beat very fine half an ounce of pepper, half an ounce 
of nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of mace, half an 
ounce of saltpetre, and a quarter of a pound of com- 
mon salt. Wash and clean a hundred fine smelts, gut 
them, and lay them in rows in a jar, and between 
every layer of smelts strew the seasoning, with four 
or five bay-leaves. Then boil some red wine, and 
pour it over them. Cover them with a plate, and 
when cold, tie them down close. Anch'tvies arc not 
pearly so good as smelts done in this manner. 
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To pickle Sturgeon. 

Cttt a sturgeon into handsome pieces^ wash it well» 
and tie it up with bass. Make a pickle of half spring 
water and half vinegar ; make it pretty salt, with 
some cloves^ mace^ and allspice in it. Let it belli 
and then put in your sturgeon, and boil it till it is 
tender. THen take it up, and let it stand till it is 
cold. Strain the liquor through a sieve, and put your 
sturgeon into a pan or tub as close as you can. Pour 
the liquor "over it, and cover it close. When you use 
it, put it into a dish, with a little of the liquor, and 
garnish it with green fennel or parsley. Take care 
that you fasten it down so close, as not to admit 
any air. 



CHAP. XXV. 

THE PREPARATION OF HAMS, TONGUES, BACON, .St. 



To cure Pork Hants, 

HAVING killed your hog, cut the leg and part 
of the hind loin in such a manner as to appear 
a handsome ham. Rub it well with common salt, 
and let it lie on a board twenty-four hours. For 
every ham take four ounces of bay-salt, two ounces 
of saltpetre, and two ounces of sal-prunella; beat 
them fine, and mix them with half a pound of coarse 
sugar, and two pounds of common salt. Rub the hams 
well with it, and lay them in a salting-pan, or hollow 
tray. Rub them with the brine every day for a fort- 
night, then take them out, and wipe them dry with a 
cloth. Smoke them witli a saw-dust fire, mixed with 
three or four handfuls of juniper-berries, till they arc 
thoroughly dry. Then hang them in a cool dry place i 
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but take care not to let them touch the wall, nor each 
other. Neats tongues may be cured in the same 
manner, and boiled out of the pickle, or dried and 
cmoked. 

To cure Beef Hams. 

The leg of a small fat Scotch or Welsh ox is best for 
this purpose ; it must be cut ham fashion. Beat fine 
four ounces of bay-salt, two ounces of saltpetre, and 
two ounces of sal-prunella. Mix them with half a 
pound of coarse sugar, two pounds of common salt, 
and a handful of juniper-berries bruised. This quan-^ 
tity will be sufficient for about fifteen pounds of beef; 
but if your joint be large, you must increase the quan- 
tity in proportion. Rub the ingredients well into it, 
and turn it every day for a month. Then take it out, 
and rub it with bran or sawdust. Dry it in the same 
manner you do pork hams, and hang it in a cool dry 
place. You may either cut a piece off for boiling, or 
cut it into rashers, as you have occasion for it. 

To pickle Tongues. 

Scrape and dry your tongues clean with a cloth, and 
salt them well with common salt, and half an ounce 
of saltpetre, to every tongue. Lay them in a deep 
pan, and turn them every day for a week or ten days. 
Salt them again, and let them lie a week longer. 
Then take them out, dry them with a cloth, flour 
them, and hang them up. 

To pickle Pork. 

CiTT your pork into pieces of a size proportioned to 
your pickling-tub, and rub them all over \^ith salt* 
* petre. Then mix two-thirds of common salt with 
one-third of bay-salt, and rub every piece well with 
it. Lay the pieces in your tub as close as possible, 
and throw over them a little common salt. 

To make Hujig Betf. 

Hang up the navel ^piece of beef in your c.f\\Uf ;«s 
long as it will keep good, and till it begins to be -^ 
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4ktle sappy. ♦Then take it down, and wash it ifl 
€Ugar and water, one piece after another, for you must 
<tivide it into three pieces. Dry and pound very small 
a pound of saltpetre, and two pounds of bay-salL 
Mix with them two or three spoonfuls of brown sugar, 
^nd rub it well into every part of your beef. Tncn 
strew a sufficient quantity of common salt all over it, 
and let the beef lie close till the salt is dissolved, 
which will be the case in about six or seven days. 
Then turn it every other day for a fortnight, and after 
that hang it up in a warm, but not in a hot place. 
It may hang a fortnight in the kitchen, and when yoii 
want it, boil it in bay-salt and pump water till it i$ 
tender. It will keep, when boiled, two or three 
months, rubbing it with a greasy cloth, or putting it 
two or three minutes into boiling water, to takeoff 
the mouldiness. 

To make Yorkshire Hung Beef. 

Cut a buttock or ribs of beef in two, and bruise fine 
half a pound of bay-salt, four ounces of saltpetre, 
four ounces of sal-prunclla, nnd two handfuls of ju- 
niper-berries. Mix them with a pound of coarse 
sugar, and three pounds of common salt, which will 
be a sufficient quantity for twenty pounds weight. 
Rub the beef well with these ingredients, lay it in a 
hollow tray or pan, and turn and rub it with the pic- ' 
kle every day for a fortnight. Then take it out, dry 
it with a cloth, and hang it up to the kitchen ceiling, 
or in a chimney where a moderate fire is kept, till it 
is properly dried. You may boil part of it when 
occasion 'requires, or you may cut it into rashers and. 
broil it ; but remember to dip it first into warm water, 
which will make it eat much better. 

To make Dutch Beef. 

Rub well with coarse sugar tlie lean part of a fine 
buttock of beef, and let it lie in a pan or tray two or 
three hours, observing to turn and rub it two or three 
times. Take half a pound of bay-salt, two ounces 
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)ay-salt, and a c -are: ..: t ^^-r.*: c: i* :>t:re, sr-d 
c them fine. 'lo these add two jrVur.di of coarse 
ir, and a quarter of a peck or co.-nmon sslr. Ob- 
e to wipe off aU the old salt before you p-Jt it into 
pickle, and never keep bacon or hams in a hot 
:hen, or in a room where the sun comes. zs% it will 
we them rusty. Lay your pork in something that 
1 hold the pickle, and rub it well with the above 
redients. Lav the skinnv side downwards, ar.d 
t€ it every day with the pickle for a fortr.i^ht. 
?n hang it in a wood smoke, and after^vard^ in a 
place, but not "not. Hams and bacon shoiiid not 
ig against a wall, but quite clear from every thing. 

To make Westphalia Bacon. 

K£ a gallon of pump water, two pounds of bav 
, the sanae quantity of white salt, a pound of halt- 



petre, ft pound of coarse sugar, and an ounde of soclio 
tied in a rag. Boil these well together half an hour, 
and let it stand till it is cold^ Put into it the side of a 
fine hog, and let it lie in the pickle for a fortnight 
Then take it out, rub it over with sawdust, and dry 
it in the same manner as before directed for hams. 
You may make Westphalia hams the same way, and 
you may prepare tongues in the same pickle; but 
remember to put them in pump water for six or eight 
hours ; and before you put them Into the pickle^ wash 
them well out, and dry them with a cloth. 

To makejine Sausages. 

Pick part of a leg of pork or veal clean firom skin or 
fat, and to every pound, add two pounds of beef suet. 
Shred both very fine, and mix them well with sage- 
leaves finely chopped, pepper, salt, nutmeg, pounded 
cloves, and a little grated lemon-peel. Put this close 
down in a pot. When you want it for use, mix it with 
the yolk of an egg, a few bread crumbs, and roll it into 
lengths. ' 

To make Oxford Sausages. 

Take a pound of young pork, fat and lean, free 
from skin or gristle, a pound of lean veal, and the 
same quantity of beef suet, all chopped fine together. 
Put in half a pound of grated bread, half the peel of 
a lemon sirred fine, a nutmeg grated, six sage-leaves 
washed and chopped very fine, a tea-spoonful of pep- 
per, two of salt, some thyme, savory, and marjoram, 
shred fine. Mix these well together, and put it close 
down in a pan. When you use it, roll it out the size 
of a common sausage, and fry them of a fine brown 
in fresh butter, or broil them over a clear fire. 

To make common Sausages. 

Chop very fine three pounds of nice pork, fat and 
lean together, but free from skin and gristles. Season 
it with two tea-spoonfuls of salt, one of beaten pep- 
per, some sage shred fine, about three tea-spoonfub, 
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d mix them well together. .Clean some guts very 
:e]y, and fill them, or put them down ip a pot. 

To make sham Brawn, 

7B well with saltpetre the belly piece and head of a 
ang porker. Let it lay three or four days, and then 
ish it clean. Boil the head, take off all the meat, 
d cut it irito pieces- Boil four neats' feet tender, 
ce out the bones, cut the flesh in thin slices, and 
X it with the head. Lay it in the belly piece, roll 
up tight, bind it round with a sheet of tin, and boil 
four hours. Take it up, and set it on one end, put 
trencher on it, and within the tin, and a large 
;ight upon the trencher, and let it stand all night. In 
^ morning take it out, and bind it with a fillet. Put 
in spring water and salt, and it will be fit for use. 
hen you use it, cut it in slices like brawn, and 
mish with parsley. Take care to change the pickle 
ery four or five days, and -it will keep a great 
lile. 



CHAP. XXVL 

THE ?R£?ARATION OP MADE WINES. 



To make Smyrna Raisin Wine. 

r) a hundred pounds of raisins put twenty-four 
galkms of water, let it stand about fourteen days, 
id then put it into your cask. After it has continued 
ere six months, put a gallon of brandy to it, and 
>ttle it as soon as it is fine» 

Common Raisin Wine. 

ITT two hundred weight of raisins, stalks and alf, 
to a hogshead. Having filled the cask with water, 
t 4be raisins steep a fortnight; but observe to stir 
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them tvtty day. Then pour off all the liqaof, and 
press the fruit. Put both liquors together in a 
nice clean vessel, just big enough to hold it ; for it 
must be full. Let it stand till it has done hissing, or 
making the least noise. Then stop it close, and let 
It stand six months- You may then peg it, and if you 
find it quite clear, rack it off into another vessel, stop 
it close, and let it stand three months longer. Then 
bottle it, and rack it off into a decanter when you 
use it. 

Bed Currant Wine. 

You must gather your currants when they are fully 
ripe, and choose a fine dry day for that purpose. 
Strip them, put them into a large pan, and bruise 
them with a wooden pestle. Let them stand in a tub 
twenty-four hours to ferment, then run it through a 
hair sieve, but do not let your hand touch the liquor. 
To every gallon of this liquor put two pounds and a 
half of white sugar, stir it well together, and put it 
into your vessel. To every six gallons, put in a quart 
of brandy, and let it stand six weeks. If it be then 
fine, bottle it : if it be not, draw it oiSF as clear as 
you can into another vessel, or large bottles, and put 
it into small bottles in a fortnight. 

Grape Wine, 

Bruise the grapes, and to every gallon of ripe grapes 
put a gallon of soft water. Let them stand a week 
without stirring, and then draw the liquor off fine. 
' To every gallon of wine, put three pounds of lump 
sugar. Put it into a vessel ; but do not stop it till \l 
has done hissing. Then stop it close, and it will be.' 
fit to bottle in six months. 

Orange Wine. r^ 

Put into six gallons of spring water twelve pounds ■. 
of the best powdered sugar, with the whites of eigfct "^ 
or ten eggs well beaten. Boil it three quarters of aD- 
hour; and when cold, put into it six spoonfuls <rfl^ 
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yeast, and the juice of twelve lemons, which, being 
pared, must stand with two pouads of ^hite sugar 
in a tankard. In the morning, skim off th^-top, and 
then put it into the water. Then add the juice and 
rinds of fifty oranges, but not the white part of the 
rinds, and let it work all together two days and two 
nights. Then put to it two quarts of Rhenish or 
white wine, and put it into your cask. 

Orange Wine with Raisins. 
Pick and chop small thirty pounds of good Malaga 
raisins. Then take twenty large Seville oranges, ten . 
of which you must pare as thin as for preserving. 
Boil about eight gallons of soft water till a third be 
wasted, let it cool a little, and then put five gallons 
of it hot upon your raisins and orangc-pcel. Stir it 
well together, cover it up, and when it is cold, let it 
stand five days, stirring it once or twice a day. Then 
pass it through a hair sieve, and with a spoon press it 
aidry as you can. Put It in a cask that will just hold 
it, and put to it the rind of the other ten oranges, cut 
83 thin as the first. Then make a syrup of the juice 
of twenty oranges, with a pound of white sugar, stir 
it well together, and stop it close. This must be done 
the day before you tun it up. Let it stand two months 
-to clear, and then bottle it up, and it will keep good 
three years. 

Elder Wine. 

Trbsb berries must be picked when they are full 

lipe, and on a dry day. Put them into a stone jar, and 

Kt tbem in the oven, or in a kettle of boiling water, 

h till the jar is hot through. Then take them out, and 

itrain them through a coarse cloth, wringing the ber- 

■, lies. Put the juice into a clean kettle, and to every 

Quart of* juice put a pound of fine List^on sugar. Let 

* 4 boil, and skim it well. When it is clear and fine, 

^. four it into ii jar. As soon as it is cold, cover it close, 

^^Qdkeep it till you make rnisin wine. Then when 

i-Poa tun your wine, to every gallon oi wine put 1 F 

f • ]Hnt of the elder syrup. 
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Elder-Flower Wine, in Imitation of Frontiniac. 

Put twelve pounds of white sugar, and six pounds 
of raisins of the sun chopped, to six gallons of spring 
water, and let them boil one hour. Then take the 
flowers of elders that are falling, and rub them oflF to 
the quantity of half a peck. When the liquor *is cold, 
put them in ; and, the next day, put in the juice of 
fhrec lemons, and four spoonfuls of good ale yeast. 
Let it stand covered two days, then strain it off, and 
put it in a vessel fit for it. To every gallon of wine 
put a pint of Rhenish, and put your bung lightly on for 
a fortnight: then stop it down close, let it stand six 
months, and bottle it off, if it be then fine. 

Mead Wines. 

There being several sorts of mead wines, it will be 
necessary to mention three of them separately. White 
or Sack Mead is made in the following manner. Put 
a gallon of the best honey to every five gallons of 
water. Set it on the fire, and boil it well one hour, 
remembering to skim it well. Then take it oflF the 
fire, and set it by to cool. Take two or three races of 
ginger, a stick of cinnamon, and two nutmegs. 
Bruise these a little, put them into a Holland bag, and 
let them stand in the hot liquor till it is nearly coM^ 
Then put as much ale yeast to it as will make it woik, 
keep it in a warm place, as they do ale, and when it 
has worked well, put it into a cask that will just hold 
it. In two or three months you may bottle it off: cork 
it well, and keep it for use. 

Walnut Mead. 

Put seven pounds of honey to every two gallons (rf 
water, and boil, it three quarters of an hour. Ta 
every gallon of liquor put about twenty-four walnut^ 
leaves, pour your liquor boiling hot over them, aod 
let it stand all night. Then take out the leaves^ and 
pour in a cupful of yeast. Let it work two or three 
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cbysy and then make it up. After it has stood three 
iiioiuhs^ bottle it, cork it tight, and keep it for use. 

Cowslip Mead* 

Put twenty-four pounds of the best honey to ten gal- 
lons of water, and boil it till near one gallon is 
wasted, observing to skim it well. Cut ten lemons 
in halves, and put them to three quarts of the hot 
liquor. Put the rest of the liquor into a tub, with five 
pecks of cowslips, and let them stand all night. 
Then put in the liquor, with the lembns, six large 
spoonfuls of good ale yeast, and a handful of sweet- 
brier. Stir them all well together, and let them work 
three or four days. Then strain the liquor from the 
ingredients, and put it into a cask. Let it stand six 
months, and then bottle it for use. 

Gooseberry Wine. 

Gooseberries for this purpose must be gathered 
when they are half ripe, and in dry weather. Pick 
the finest, and bruise a peck in a tub with a wooden 
mallet. Then take a horse-hair cloth, and press then^ 
tts much as possible, without breaking the seeds. 
When you have pressed out all the juice, to every gal- 
lon of gooseberries put three pounds of fine dry powr 
dcr sugar, and stir it all together till the sugar is dis- 
solved. Then put it into a vessel just big enough to 
• lK>ld it. If it be ten or twelve gallons, let it stand a 
fiutnight; if a twenty-gallon cask, five weeks. Set it 
In a cool place, then draw it off from the lees, clear 
the vissel of the lees, and pour in the liquor clear 
-again. If it be a ten gallon cask, let it stand three 
months ; and if a twenty gallon, four months. Then 
bottle off, as before directed. 

Mountain Wine. 

^icx all the stalks out of some fine Malaga raisins. 

.chop them very small, and put ten pounds of them 
. (Id erery two gallons of spring water. Let them steep 
''ibrce wecksy stirring them frequently during that 

0mt^ Theo squeeze out the liquor, and put it into 

u 2. 
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a ressel that will just hold it, but do not stop it tiU 
it has done hissing. Then bung it up close^ and it wiU 
be fit for use in about six months. 

Cherry Wine. 

Gather your cherries when they are full ripe, pull 
them off the stalk s, and press them through a nair 
sieve. Put two pounds ot lump sugar finely beaten 
to every gallon of liquor. Stir it together, and put 
it into a vessel just big enough to hold it. When it 
has done working and making a noise, stop it dost 
for three months, and^then bottle it off for use. 

Black Cherry Brandy. 

Procure eight pounds of the finest black morooa 
cherries, and eight pounds of small black cherries. 
Pick them, and bruise them in a mortar, or you may 
use them whole, if you please. Put them into a casl^ 
and pour six gallons of brandy over them. Put iD 
two pounds of loaf sugar broken to pieces, a quart 
of sack, stir all well together, and let it stand two 
months. Then draw it off into pint bottles, cork it 
tight, and keep it for use. It is much finer when 
made with morella cherries. 

Birch Wine. 

The proper season for extracting the liquor from the 
birch tree is the beginning of March, while thesapi. 
rising, and before the leaves shoot out ; for when the 
sap is come forward, and the leaves appear, thejuift 
being long digested in the bark, grows thick and co- 
loured, which before was thin and clear. The methoi 
of extracting the juice is by boring holes in the body« 
the tree, and putting in fossets, which are commonlf 
made of the branches of elder, the pith being taken 
out.' You may, without hurting the tree, if it be 
large, tap it in several places, four or five at a timci 
and by those moans procure from different trees seveiil 
gallons every day. If you have not enough in one d^ 
tiic bottks in which It drops must be corked cIoA 
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rosined or waxed. At any rate, however, make 
)f it as soon as you can. Take the sap and boil it 
ng as any scum rises, skimming it all the time, 
svery gallon of liquor put four pounds of good 
r, and the thin peel ot a lemon. Boil it after- 
is half an hour, skimming it well. Then pour it 
a clean tub, and when it is almost cold, set it to 
: with yeast spread upon a toast. Let it stand 
3r six days, stirring it often. Then take a cask 
big enough to hold the liquor. Fire a large match 
ed in brimstone, throw it into the cask, and stop 
^se till the match is extinguished. Tun your wine, 
lay the bung on lightly, till you find it has done 
:ing. Stop it close, keep it three nionths, and 
bottle it for use. 

Apricot Wine. 

ING boiled six pounds of loaf sugar in six quarts 
ater, and skimmed it well, put in twelve pounds 
ricots pared and stoned, and boil them till they are 
\r. Then strain the liquor from the apricots, put 

a stone bottle, and bottle it as soon as it is nne. 
it well, and keep it in a cool cellar for use. 

Balm Wine. 

twenty pounds of lump sugar in four gallons 

1 half of water one hour gently, and put it into 
to cool. Bruise two pounds of the tops of green 
, and put them into a barrel with a little new 
» and when the liquor is nearly cold pour it on the 

Stir it well together, and let it stand twenty- 
hours, stirring it frequently. Bung it up, and 
stand six weeks. Then bottle it on, put a lump 
jar into each bottle, cork it tight, and the longer 
:ept, the better it will be. 

Quince Wine. 

9 CSS for this purpose must be gathered when dry 
ill ripe. Wipe twenty large quinces clean with 
rse cloth, and grate them with a large grater or 
18 near the core as you can, but none of uie cox^. 
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Boil a gallon of spring water j throw in your quinces, 
and let them boil softly a quarter of an hour. Then 
strain them well into an earthen pan, on two pounds 
of double-refined sugar. Pare two large lemoni, 
throw in the peel, and squeeze the juice through a 
sieve, and stir it about till it be quite cool. Then toait 
a very thin piece of bread very brown, rub a little 
yeast on it, and let it stand close covered twenty*four 
hoars. Then take out the toast and lemon-pee), put 
the liquor up in a keg, keep it three months, and 
then bottle it. If you make a twenty-gallon cask, let 
it stand six months before you bottle it. When you 
strain your quinces, you must wring them hard in a 
coarse cloth. 

Raspberry Wine. 

Bruise some fine raspberries with the back of a 
spoon, then strain them through a fiannel bag into t 
stone jar. To each quart of juice put a pound of 
double-refined sugar, stir it well togethefi and cover 
It close. LfCt it stand three days, and then pour it off 
clear. To a quart of Juice, put two quarts of white 
wine ; then bottle it oflf, and it will be fit to drink in 
a week. 

Raspberry Brajidy, 

Pick two gallons of raspberries clean firom the stalks^ 
bruise them with your hands, and put them into a 
cask. Put to them eight gallons of good brandy, two 
pounds of loaf-sugar finely beaten, and a quart of 
sack. Stir all well up together, and let it stand a 
month. Tlien draw it off cfear into another cask, 
and when it is fine, bottle it: cork the bottles welli 
and keep it for use. 

Orange Shrub. 

Take twenty gallons of water, and break into it, in 
small pieces, ontf hundred pounds of loaf-sugar. 
Boil it till the sugar be melted, skim it well, and put 
it in a tub to cobl. When cold, put it into a cask, 
with thirty gillons of good Jamaica rum, and fifteen 
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gallons of orange-juice; but mind to strain all tlie 
Sff'ls nut of tlie juice. Mix them well together, 
tlieii !><-'-t up th'e whites of six eggs very well, stir 
thc:i! \vi\\ in, let it Stand a week to fine, and then 
draw it off for use. The same rules will hold good 
for the making of any quantity you please. 

Damson Wine. 

Having gathered your damsons on a fine day, and 
when they are ripe, weigh and bruise them. Put 
them into a stone stein that has a cock in it, and to 
sixteen pounds of fri^t boil two gallons of water. 
Skim it, pour it over the fruit scalding hot, and let it 
stand two days. Then draw it off, and put it into 3 
vessel, and to every two gallons of liquor put live 
pounds of fine sugar. Fill up the vessel, and stop 
It close. Keep it in a cool cellar for twelve months, 
then bottle it, and put a smaU lump of sugar into 
each bottle. Cork them well, and it will be tit fwr 
DSC in two months after. 

Cowslip, or Clary tVine. 
Fdt twelve pounds of sugar, the juice of six lemons, 
and the whites of four eggs well beaten, into six 
gallons oF water. Let it boil half an hour, and skim 
It well. Take a peck of cowslips, (if they be dry, 
half a peck will do) and put them into a tub with the 
thin'peelings of six lemons. Then pour on the boil- 
mg liquor, and stir them about. When almost cold, 
put in a thin toast, baked dry, and rubbed with yeast, 
and let it stand two or three days to work. If you 
put in, before you tun it, six ounces of syrup of 
citron, or lemons, with a quart of Rhenish wine, 
it will be a good addition. The third day strain it 
off, and squecKc the cowslips through a coarse cloth ; 
then strain it through a Banncl bag, and tun it up. 
Lay the bung loose two or three days, to see if it 
work i and, if it do not, bung it down tight, let it 
stand three months, and then bottle it for use. 
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Turnip Wine. 

Par£» slice, and put a good many turnips into a 
cyder press, and press out all the juice. Put three 
pounds of lump sugar to every gallon of juice, put 
your juice into a vessel just big enough to hold it, 
with half a pint of brandy to every gallon of juice.. 
Lay something over the bung for a week, to see if it 
work. As soon as it has done working, stop it close 
for three months, and draw it off into another vessel. 
When it is fine bottle it oflF. 

Blackberry Wine. 

Put your berries when fully ripe into a vessel of wood 
or stone, with a spigot in it, and pour upon tbem as 
much boiling water as will just appear upon the top 
of them. As soon as it is cool enough to permit yoa 
to piit your hand in, bruise them till all the bemei 
are broken i Let them stand, closely covered, till the 
berries are well wrought up to the top, which is usuallf 
in three or four days. Then draw off the clear juice 
into another vessel, and add to every ten quarts of 
the liquor one pound of moist sugar. Stir it well io, 
and let it stand to work in another vessel, like tbe 
first, a week or ten days. Then draw it off at the 
*P'got, through a jelly-bag, into a large vessel. 
Take four ounces of isinglass, steep it twelve hours ill 
a pint of white wine, and then boil it till it is dis- 
solved over a slow fire. Then take a gallon of your 
blackberry Juice, put in the isinglass, give it aboil, 
and put it not to the rest. Put it into a vessel, stop 
it up close till it has worked and settled ; then bottle 
it, cork it tight, put it into a cool cellar, and it will 
be fit to drink in three months. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 



PREPARATION OF CORDIAL WATERS. 



Preliminary Observations. 

DRE we proceed to the preparation of cordial 
iters^ it may not be amiss to premise a few 
ars. If you make use of a limbec, be careful 
be top with cold water, when you set it on, 
paste of flour and col^ water, and close the 
of your still with it. Be particularly careful 
^t your fire be so hot as to endanger its boiling 
; that will weaken the spirit ot your water, 
ter on the top of your stiirshould be frequently 
I, and never suffered to be scalding' hot, whicn 
jvent your still dropping gradually. If you 
>t still, when you put on the top, dip a cloth 
^ lead and oil mixed together, and lay it well 
r edges of your still, and a coarse cloth over 
Make a slow Are under it, bat mind and 
very clear ; and when your tloth is dry, dip it 
water, and lay it on again. If your still be 
t, wet another cloth, and * lay it round the 
VYitn you use a worm-still, keep yoqt tub full 
top with water, and change it often^ t6 pre- 
growing hot. When the young practitioner 
ngly fixed these preliminaries in his mind, he 
n proceed to the preparation of the articles 
led in this chjqpter. 

Cordial Poppy Water. 

)eck of. poppies, and two gallons of very good 
into a wide-mouthed glass, and let them stand 
;ht hours. Then strain out the poppies, ta&e 
1 of raisins of the sun stoned, an ounce of 
T se^ds, and .am ounce of liquorice sliced. 
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Bruise them all together, and put them into the brandy, 
with a pound of good powder sugar. Let them 
«tand four or eight weeks, shaking it every day» and 
then strain it off, and bottle it close for use. ' 

To make Milk Water. 

Tak E of rue, carduus, and wormwood, each two large 
handfuls ; four handfuls of mint, as much balm, and 
as much angelica. Cut these a little, and put them 
into a cold still, and put to them three quarts of milk. 
Let your fire be quick till your still drops, and then 
slacken it. You may draw oflF two quarts : the first 
quart will keep all the year. 

Another Method. 

Take of each of the following herbs three handfuls: 
fumitory, endive, agrimony, water- cresses, while 
nettles, elder-flowers, balm, bank-cresses^ and sagei 
of eyebright, brook-lime, and celendine, each two 
handfuls \ of the roses of yellow dock, red madderi 
tennel, horse-radish, and liquorice, each three ounces; 
one pound of stoned raisins ; nutmeg sliced, winter- 
bark, turmeric, galingal, of each two drams; caraway 
and fennel seed three ounces 3 and one gallon of miik. 
Distil all with a gtntle fire in one day. 

To make Walnut Water. 

Bruise a peck of fine green walnuts in a large 
mortar, put them into a pan with ^ handful of bahi 
bruised, put to them two quarts of good Frencb 
brandy^ cover them close, and let them lie three 
daysV The next day distil them in a cold still. Yoa 
may, m the course of one day, draw three quarts 
from this quantity. 

To make Aqua Mirabilis. 

Take cloves, mace, nutmeg, cinnamon, galingA 
cubebs, and eardamums, of each four drams; put^ 
them two pmts of the jtrice of celendine, one pint of 
th^ juice of spcfarmint; the juice of balm, flowers of 
meUlot, cowslip, rosemary, borrage, bugloss, a^ 
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igolds, of each six drams; seeds of caraway^ 
ander, and fennel, of each four drams; four quarts 
he best sack, and two quarts of white wine; the 
ngest brandy, angelica water, and rose-water, of 
1 a quart. Bruise the spices and seeds, and steep 
n with the herbs and flowers in their iuices, wa- 
, sack, white wine and brandy, all night. In the 
ning, distil it in a common still pasted up; and 
(1 this quantity you may draw off two gallons at 
t. Sweeten it to your taste with sUgar-candy, 
:le it up, and keep it in a cool place. 

To make Treacle Water. 

fCB four pounds of the juice of green walnuts; 
n, marigold, rue, and carduus, of each thret 
nds; half a pound of roots of butter-bur; ode 
nd of roots ot burdock ; angelica and mastic wort, 
!ach half a pound ; leaves of scordium six handfuls ; 
lice treacle and mithridates, of each half a pound ; 
Canary wine two pounds; white-wine vinegar, six 
inds ; and juice of lemon, the same quantity, 
til this in an alembic. 

Lady Monmouth's Treacle Water. 

KE three ounces of hartshorn shavings, and bdifed 
rage water, or succory, wood-swrej, or respice 
ter, or three pints of any of these waters boiled- fo 
illy. Put the jelly and hartshorn- both ittfo the still, 
I add a pint more of these waters. When you 
: it into the still, take the roo^s of elecampane, 
itian, Cyprus, tuninsal, of each an ounce; sorrel 
ts two ounces, blessed thistle, called carduus, and 
(elica, each one ounce; balm, sweet marjoram, and 
•net, half a handful of each ; lily-comvally flowers, 
rage, bugloss, rosemary, and giarigold flowers, of 
h two ounces ; citron rinds, carduus seeds, aJker- 
I berries, and cochineal, of each an ounce. 
(pare all these simples thns : Gather the flowers as 
y come in season, and put them in glasses with a 
je mouth. Put with them as much sack a^^ '^\>\ 
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cover them, and tie up the glasses close with bladder 
wet in the sack, with a cork and leather upon that 
adding more flowers and sack, till you have a prope 
quantity. Put cochineal into a pint bottle, with bal 
a pint of sack, and tie it up close with a bladde 
under the cork, and another on the top, wet with sack 
Then cover it up close with leather, and bury it 
standing upright in a bed of hot horse-dung, nine o 
ten days. Tnen look at it, and if it be dissolved, 
take it out of the dung ; but do not open it till jot 
distil. Slice all the roots, beat the seeds and bernes, 
and put them into anpther glass. Put no more sacic 
among them than necessary ; and when you intend to 
distil, take a pound of the best Venice treacle, md 
dissolve it in six pints of the best white wine, and 
three of red rose-water. Put all the * ingredients to- 
gether, stir them, and distil them in a glass still. 

i 

To make Angelica Water. 

Wash eight handfuls of the leaves of angelica, cut 
them, and lay them on a table to dry. As soon as 
they are dry, put them into an earthen pot, and put 
to them four quarts of strong wine lees. Let it stand 
twenty-four hours, but stir it twice in that time. 
Then put it into a warm still, or alembic, and draw it 
oflF. Cover your bottles with a paper, and prick hofci 
in them, and let them stand thus two or three days. 
Then mix all together, and sweeten it ; and when it 
is settled, bottle it up, and stop it close. 



To make Fever Water. 

Take ten green walnuts, two ounces of carduussccdi 
and marigold flowers, and three ounces of Virgin* 
snake root; carduus water and poppy water, one 
quart of each, and one ounce of hartshorn. Slice the 
walnuts, and steep all in the waters a fortnight. Tte 
add to it half an ounce of London treacle, and distil 
the whole in an alembi9 pasted up. 
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Piedmont Water. 

BAT up a pound of all-spice in a mortar, and put it 
two gallons of brandy, and the same quantity of 
ater. Let it stand all night, and then draw it off* in 
worm-still. 

Bed Rose-bud Water. 

AKE four gallons of roses, and wet them in near two 
Jlons of water. Then distil them in a cold still. 
dike the same stilled water, and put into it as many 
tsh roses as it will wet. Then distil them again. 
the same manner you may distil mint, balm, parsley, 
d pennyroyal waters. 

Black Cherry Water. 

■ 

iciSE six pounds of black cherries, and put to them 
e tops ot rosemary, sweet marjoram, spearmint, 
igelica, balm, and marigold flowers, of each a 
ndful; dried violets an ounce; anise-seeds and sweet 
Dnel-seeds, of each half an ounce. Bruise the seeds 
^, and cut the herbs small. Mix all together, and 
stil them off in a cold still. 

Stag's Heart Water. 

AKE rosemary flowers, clove gilliflowers dried, rose- 
lids dried, and borrage flowers, oP each an ounce ; 
ur handfuls of balm, and one of sweet marjoram ; 
arigold flowers half an ounce ; lemon-peel, two 
foces; mace and cardamum, of each thirty grains; 

cinnamon, sixty grains; of yellow and white san- 
Ts, of each a quarter of an ounce; shavings of 
rtshom an ounce. Take nine oranges, and put in 
e peels; then cut them in small pieces, and pour 
^n these two quarts of the best Rhenish, or the 
St white wine. Let it infuse three or four days, 
>se stopped in a cellar or cool place ; but it will not 

the worse for infusing nine or ten days. Take a 
^'s heart, and cut off the fat, cut it rery solan, 
Qcover }t with Rhenish or white wine. Let U stand 
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all night closely covered in a cool place, and the next 
day add to it all the above-mentioned ingredients, 
mixing them very well together^ and adding to it a pint 
of the oest rose-water, and a pint of the juice of celan- 
dine. If you please you may put in ten graias of 
saCron. Put it in a glass still, distilling in water, 
raising it well to keep in the steam both of the still 
and receiver. 

Peppermint Water. 

CiTT your peppermint, which must be gathered when 
it is full grown, and before it seeds, into short lengths. 
Fill your still with it, and cover it with water. Then 
make a good 6re under it ;'and when it is near boiling, 
and the still begins to drop, if yolir fire be too hot, 
draw a little from under it, to keep it from boiling 
over, or your water will be muddy. The slower your 
still drops, the clearer and stronger your water will 
be ; but do not reduce it too low. Bottle it the next 
day, let it stand three or four days to take oflF the 
fiery taste of the still, then cork it well, and it wiD 
keep a long time. 

Orange or Lemon Water. 

Take the outer rinds of fifty oranges or lemons, put 
them into six quarts of brandy and one quart of sack, 
and let them steep in it one night. The next day 
distil them in a cold still, and draw it off till it begins 
to taste sour. Sweeten it to your taste with douUe* 
refined sugar, and mix the first, second, and thirl 
runnings together. If it be lemon-water, it shouH 
be permmed with two grains of ambergris, and ofit 
of musk. Grind them fine, tie them in a rag, ani 
let it hang five or six days in each bottle, or you mtT 
put to them three or four drops of the tincture of 
ambergris. Take care that you cork it well, and it 
will remain good a great while. 

Nutmeg Water. 

Put one pound of nutmegs beaten up in a mortar t^ 
two gallons of brandy^ and the same quantity ci h 
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ater. Let it stand all night, and then draw it off 
a warm still. 

Hysterical Water. 

AKE seeds of wild parsnips, betony, and roots of 
vage, of each two ounces; roots of single piony 
ur ounces ; of misletoe of the oak three ounces ; 
yrrh a quarter of an ounce, and castor half an ounce, 
^at all tnese together, and add to them a quarter of 
pound of dried millepedes. Pour on these three 
larts of mugwort water, and two quarts of brandy. 
tX them stand in a close vessel eight days, and then 
in It in a cold still pasted up. You may draw off 
ne pints of water, and sweeten it to your taste, 
lix all together, and boitle it up. 

Surfeit Water. 

ARR chives, sage, balm, mint, rue, Roman worm- 
ood, scurvy-grass, brook-lime, and water-cresses, of 
ich one handful ; green merery two handfuls ; pop- 
es, if fresh, half a peck; but, if they be dry, use 
ly half the quantity; cochineal and saffron, six- 
nny worth of each ; anise-seeds, caraway-seeds, co^ 
•nder and cardamum-seeds, of each an ounce ; two 
nces of scraped liquorice ; a pound of split figs, 
^ same quantity of raisins of the sun stoned, an 
nce of juniper-berries bruised, an ounce of beaten 
tmeg, an ounce of mace bruised, and the same of 
ttet fennel-seeds also bruised, with a few flowers of 
«mary, marigold, and sage. Put all these into a 
^ stone jar, put to them three gallons of French 
Uidy. Cover it close, and let it stand near the. fire 
: three weeks. . Stir it three times a week, and be 
*e to keep it close stopped, and then strain it off. 
'ttle your liquor, and pour on the ingjredients 9 
ttle more French brandy. Let it stagd a week, 
Eliag it once a day, then distil it in a cold still; and 
tt will have a fine whi^e surfeit water. Though 
i* is best made in summer, yet you snay msdce k at 
jr time .of the yenr, if jom live in Lpndon» w))or« 
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the ingredients are always to be had either in a green 
or dry state. 

Hose Water. 

Roses for thk purpose must be gathered on a fine 
day, when they are full blown. Pick off the leaves, 
and to a peck put a quart of water. Then put them 
into a cold still, make a slow fire under it, and the 
slower you distil it the better it will be. Then bottle 
it, and you may cork it, after two or three days. 

Lavender Water. 

Take two pounds of lavender pips, and put them 
into two quarts of water. Put them into a cold still, 
and put a slow fire under it. Distil it off very slowly, 
and put it into a pot till you have distilled all .your 
water. Then clean your still well out, put your la- 
vender water into it, and distil it off again slowly. 
Put it into your bottles, and cork it well. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

DIRECTIONS FOR BREWING MALT LIQUORS. 



THOUGH the housekeepers in London are seldofli 
troubled with the business of brewing, yet it i^ 
a very necessary article to be properly understood bjT 
those who reside much in the country. We shal^ 
therefore be very particular in this business, and pnv^ 
ceed to lay down such plain and concise rules, as ma^ 
enable every one to become a good brewer of mal^ 
liquors. And, first, we shall describe 

On what Principles the Copper should be built. 

The various implements necessary for this business 
must be properly made, and kept clean and in good 
erder. 1 he proper position of the copper, and ^ m< 
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anner of its being set, require very attentive con- 
deration. The best method to be adopted is to 
vide* the heat of the fire by a stop ; and if the door 
id draft be in a direct line, the stop must be erected 
^m the middle of each outline of the grating, and 
irallel with the centre sides of the coppen By this 
ethod^ the middle of the fire will be directly under 
le bottom of the copper. The stop is composed of 
thin wall in the centre of the right and left sides* of 
e copper, which is to ascend half the height of it. 
n the top must be left a cavity, from four to five 
ches, for a draught for that half part of the fire 
hich is next the door of the copper ; and then the 
lilding must close all round to the finishing at the 
p& By this method, the heat will communicate 
jm the outward part of the fire roUnd the outward 
ilf of your copper, through the cavity, as will the 
rthest part of the flue, which also contracts a con- 
notion of the whole, and causes the flame to glide 
mtly and equally round the bottom of the copper. 
Very great advantages result from a copper b^ing 
it in this manner, and among these, the saving of 
lel is not the least. It has a considerable advantage 
i^cr wheel-draughts ; for with them, if there be not 
articular attendance given to the hops, by stirring 
em down, they are apt to stick to the sides, and 
orch, which will deprive the liquor of its proper 
von By the method above advised, the copper will 
* many years longer than it will by the wheel- 
ftught; for that draws with so much violence, that 
>iild your liquor be beneath the communication of 
2t fire, your copper will thereby be liable to injury ; 
lereas, by the other method, you may boil half a 
pper full, without any bad consequences ensuing. 

The proper Management of Vessels for Brexcing. 

^B day before you intend to brew, examine all your 
^ttek very attentively, and see that they be tho- 
kughly cleao^ and in a «tate proper for use. Brewing 

X 
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uteosils should never be converted to any other use, 
unless for wines ; and even then» as soon as they are 
done with, they should be thoroughly cleansed, and 
kept in a clean place. Casks must be well cleaned 
with boiling water; and, if the bung-holf be large 
enough, scrub them well with a small birch broom or 
brush. If you find them bad, and have a musty scent, 
take out the heads, and let them be scrubbed cleaa 
with a hand-brush, sand, and fullers earth. When 
you have done this, put on the head again, and scald 
It well y then throw m a piece of unslaked lime, and 
stop the bung close. When they have stood ^ some 
time, rinse them well with cold water, and thef will 
then be in a condition proper to be used. 

Your coolers also require equal attention, they beiof 
implements of much consequence in brewing i f(»r, u 
they be not properly kept in order, your liquor will 
contract a disagreeable flavor, which nothing can 
remove. This often proceeds froo) wet having infused 
itself into the wood, it being sometimes apt tp kxige 
in the crevices of old coolers, and even infect them to 
such a degree^ that it cannot be removed even after 
several washings and scaldings. One cause incidental 
to this evil is, suffering women to wash in a brew- 
house, which ought never to be permitted, where any 
other convenience can be had; for nothing can be 
more hurtful than the remains of dirty soap left ifl 
vessels intended for brewing only. 

Never let the water stand too long in the coolen 
while you are preparing them, as it will soak into 
them, and soon turn putrid, when the stench will enter 
the wood, and make them almost incurable. To 
prevent these ill effects, as well as to answer good 
purposes, it has been recommended where fixed brew- 
houses are intended, that all coolers should be leaded. 
It must be allowed, in the first instance, that such arc 
exceedingly cleanly ; and, secondly, that it expedites 
the cooling of part of your liquor worts, which is 
very necessary to forward it for working, as well is 
afterwards for cooling the wholes for evaporation 
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ziiU9e» considerably more waste than' proper boifing. 
Your coolers must also be well scoured two or three 
:-ime9 with cold, water, which is more proper than hot 
vater to effect a perfect cleaning, especially if they be 
n a bad condition, from the undiscovered filth that 
Tfiay be in the crevices. The application of warn* 
water will drive the infection further; so that, if your 
iquor be let into the coolers, and any Remain ir> the 
rtevices, the heat wiU collect the foulness, md the 
whole will thereby be rendered unwholesome and 
lisagreeable. 

Another material point is to keep the mash-tub 
rlean ) the grains must not be left in the tub any longer 
:han the day after brewing. Jest the tob sknitd be 
hereby soured j for if there be a sour scent in the 
irewhouse before your beer be tunned, it will be 
ipt to infect your liquor and worts. CleanKness ia 
ifewing is 90 indispensable an article, thac every 
tttentiert should be paid to it. 

7%t ManageiMiU of the Mask-tub and otlier tftensik. 
H order to naake your mash>tub more lasting and - 
omplete, yon nmst hare a circular piece of kfrass or 
opper, to inlay and line the hole Where the penstaff 
titers^ to let the wort run off into the underback. 
rbe psBstaff should be also strongly ferelled with the 
aaae metal, and both well and taperly finished, so 
hat yon ma(y place it properly. By this method you 
tare it run from the fineness of a thread to the fulnest 
£ an inch tube, &c. first dressing your muck-basket 
pitb straw, fern, or sniaU bushy furze without sterna^ 
ix or ei^t inches in from the bottom of your basket, 
nd set quite perpendicularly over the whole, with 
be penstafF through the centre of the basket, and 
tie middle of tbe mrze or fern, and fastened into the 
ote of the tub. To steady it properly, you must have 
piece of iron let into- a staple fastened to the tub, at 
be nearest part opposite to the basket, and to reach 
early to it.; and from' that piece another added on a 
1 awjvd, or anr other contrivance,, so as to be 
x2 
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at liberty to let round the basket like a dog's coIItr# ^ 
and to enter into the staple formed in the same to pin 
it fast, and by adding a naif-circular turn in the collar, 
in which you have room to drive in a wedge, which 
will keep it safe down to the bottom, where there 
can be no danger of its being disturbed by stirring the 
mash, which will otherwise sometimes be the case. 
When you let go, you will raise the penstafF to your 
own degree of running, and then fasten the staff, by 
the help of two wedges tightened between the staff 
and the basket. 

The copper-work, like every thing else, must give 
way to time, and become defective. When this i$ 
the case, you may repair the imperfection by the fol- 
lowing simple method. Work the penstaiF in the 
brass socket with emery and water, or oil, which will 
perhaps make it more perfect than when new. The 
like method is sometimes taken even with cocks just 
purchased, in order to prevent their decaying so soon 
as they otherwise would. 

Underbacks may be made to receive a very material 
addition, by having a piece of copper to line the hole 
in the bottom, which may be stopped with a cloth put 
singly round a large cock, which will prevent its 
flying up by the heat. When the liquor is pumped 
clean out of the back, the cloth round the cock will 
enable vou to take out the cock with ease ; and there 
should be a drain below the underback to carry off 
the water, which will enable you to wash it very clean 
without much trouble. This drain should be made 
with a clear descent, so that no damp may remain under 
the back. With the conveyance of water running 
into your copper, you may be enabled to work that 
water in a double quantity, your underback being 
filled by the means of letting it in at your leisure, out 
of your copper, through a shoot to the mash-tub, and 
so to the underback. Thus you will have a reserve 
against the time you wish to fill your copper^ which 
may be complete in a few.minutes, by pumping while 
the under cock is running. We cannot conclude 
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his article of utensils, without again recommending 
iteanliness as a most essential point to be attended to 
n brewing. 

The proper Season for Brewi?ig. 

liARCH is generally considered as one of the principal 
nonths for brewing malt liquors for long keeping. 
The reason of this is, because the air, at that time of 
he year, is in general temperate, and contributes to 
he good working or fermentation of the liquor, 
irhich principally promotes its preservation and good 
:eeping. The extremes of hot or cold weather are 
quaUy pernicious to the fermentation or working of 
quors. Hence, if you brew in very cold weathef, 
nlesa yx>u use some means to warm the cellar while 
ew drink is working, it will never clear itself in the 
lanner you would wish ; and the same misfortune 
nil arise, if in very hot weather the cellar is not put 
ato a temperate state. The consequence of all 
^hich will be, that such drink will be muddy and 
3ur, and in such a degree, as to be perhaps past 
rcovery. These accidents frequently happen, even 
I the proper season for brewing, and that owing to 
ie badness of cellars ; for, if they be dug in spring 
rounds^ or are subject to damps in the winter, the 
quor will chill, and become vapid or flat. When 
dlars ar£ in this situation, it will be much better to 
rew in March than October, as you may keep such 
cllars temperate in summer, which cannot be done 
I winter. Thus your beer brewed in March, before 
le cold can any ways materially affect it, will have 
ue time to adjust and settle itselt 
Every cellar designed for the keeping of liquors, should 
t formed on such a plan, that no external air can 
rt into it ; for the variation of the external air, were 
icre free admission of it into ^he cellar, would cause 
\ many alterations in the liquors, and consequently 
ould keep them in such an unsettled state, as totally 
I spoil them. A regular and temperate air digests 
id softens malt liquors, which makes them agreeable 
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to the taste ; but in cellars where the heats and colds 
are irregular, very little good liquor can be expected 
out of them. 

The most proper Water for Bretoing. 

Rbfeated exf>eriments have proved, that river^ 
tvater is the most proper for brewing, as such is ^ 
nerally soft, and has received those benefits^ vhich 
are naturally derived from the air and sun, and which 
permit it easily to penetrate into the malt, and extract 
its virtues. Hard waters, on the contrary, astringe 
and bind the power of the malt, so that its virtues 
iffe not freely communicated to the liquor. Some 
people hold it as a maxim, that all water that will mix 
with soap is fit for brewing, which is the case with 
the generality of river water; and it has been itt^ 
quently found from experience, that when the same 
quantity of malt has been used to a barrel of rivt^ 
water, as to a barrel of spring-water, the brewing 
from the former has exceeded the other in strength 
above five degrees in the course of twelve months 
keeping. It has also been observed, that the malt 
was not only the same in quantity for one barrel as 
for the other, but was the same in quality, having 
been all measured from the same heap. The hops 
were also the same, both in quality and quantity, and 
the time of boiling equal in each. They were worked 
in the same manner, and tunned and kept in the same 
cellar. This is a proof beyond all contradiction, that 
the water only could be the cause of this difference. 

The ablest brewers have i)een much puzzled with 
one circumstance, which is, that several country gen- 
tlemen in the same town have employed the sane 
brewer, have had the same malt, hops, and water, 
have brewed in the same month, and broached their 
drink at the same tin^> yet one has had exceedingly 
fine, strong, and well-tasted beer, while the other 
has had nothing worth drinking. Three reasons may 
be adduced, in order to account for this very singular 
difier^nce. First, it might arise igroi9 the diflbrence 
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of weather, which might happen at thfi diffcfetit 
brewings in this month, and make an alteration in the 
working of the liauors. Secondly^ the yeast, or 
barm, might be or different sorts, or in different 
states, wherewith these liquors were worked; and^ 
thirdly, the cellars might not be equally adapted for 
the purpose. The goodness of such drink a^ is brewed 
for keeping, depends, in some measure, on the proper^ 
form and temperature of the cellars in which it is kept. 

Dorchester beer, which is generally in much esteem, 
is chiefly brewed with chalky water^ which is plen- 
tiful in almost every part of that county ; and as the 
soil is mostly chalk, the cellars, being du^ in that dry 
soil, contribute much to the good keepmg of their 
drink, it being of a close texture, and of a dry qua^ 
lity, so as to dissipate damps ; for it has been found 
by experience, that damp cellars are equaUy injurious 
to the casks and the good keeping of liquor. 

Where water is naturally ot a hard quality, it may, 
in some measure, be softened by exposing it to the air 
and sun, and putting into it some pieces of soft chalk 
to infuse; or, when the water is set on to boil, in 
order to be poured oti the malt, put into it a quantity 
of bran, and it will have a very good effect. 

The Quality of the Malt and Hops most proper for 

Breicing. * 

Malt is generally distinguished by two names,, highr 
dried> and low-dried malt. Of these,^ the former,; 
when brewed, produces a liquor of a deep brown 
colow, and the other, which is the low-dried, produces 
a liquor of a pale colour. The first is dried^ in such a 
■tanner as to be rather scorched thanxirred, and. is not 
so wholesome as the pale malt. It has also been found 
from experience, that brown malt, ahhoisgh it may be 
well brewed, will sooner turn sharp than the paie; so 
that the pale malt is genersiUy in. most esteem.;] ^ 

A gentleman;, who has made the art of brewing his 
study for many years,, gives as his opinioa, that brown 
Bsalt makes the best dunk when brewed with a coana 
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river-water, such as that of the Thames about Lon? 
don ; and that being brewed with such water it makei 
very good ale ; but that it will not keeb above six months 
without turning stale, even though he allows fourteen 
bushels to the hogshead. He adds, that he has tried 
the high-dried malt to brew beer with for keeping, and 
bopped it accordingly ; and yet he coqld never brew 
it so as to drink soft and mellow, like that brewed 
with pale malt. There is, he says, an acid quality in 
the high-dried malt, which occasions those who drink 
it to be greatly troubled with that disorder called the 
heart-burn. 

We have been here speaking only of malt made of 
barley; for as to wheat-malt, pea-malt, or those 
mixed with barley-malt, though they produce a high- 
coloured liquor, will keep some years, and drink soft 
and smooth, yet they are subject to have the flavor 
of mum. 

High-dried malt should not be brewed till it has 
been ground ten days or a fortnight, as it will then 
yield much stronger drink than from the same quan- 
tity ground but a short time betore it is used. On the 
contrary, pale malt, which has not received much of 
the fire, must not remain unused above a week after 
it is ground. 

The newest hops are by far the best. Though 
hops will keep two years, yet after that they begin to 
decay, and lose their flavor, unless greart quantities 
are kept together, in which case they will keep good 
much longer than in small quantities. They should, 
with a view to preserve them the better, be kept in a 
very dry place ; whereas those who deal in them, with 
a view to increase their weight, keep them as damp 
as they can. 

It is hence evident, that every article for the 
brewery should be judiciously chosen before you com- 
mence brewing, otherwise you will sustain a loss, 
which will be aggravated by your labour being in 
vain. Be particularly careful to be provided with 
every necessary article before you commence brewings 
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or bad consequences must ensue when you wait for 
ny thing that should be immt^diately ready. 

T7i€ practical Part of Breicing. 

Iavino a]] your utensils properly cleansed and 
calded, your malt ground, your water boiling in the 
opper, and yourpenstafT well set; you must proceed 
3 mash^ by putting a sufficient quantity of boiling 
irater into your tub, in which it must stand until the 
T^ater part of the steam is gone off, or till you see your 
wn shadow in it. It will then be necessary, that 
ne person should pour the malt gently in, while 
nother is carefully stirring it, for it is equally as 
ssential, that the same care should be observed when 
he mash is thin as when thick. This being properly 
one, and having a sufHcient reser\'e of malt to cover 
he mash, to prevent evaporation, you may cover your 
libs with sacks, &c. and leave your malt three hours 
stcep^ by which time its virtue;; will be properly 
xtracted. 

Be careful, before you let the mash run, to be pre- 
ared with a pail to catch the first fiush, as that is 
enerally thickish,and another pail to be applied while 
ou return the first on the mash, and so on tor two or 
[iree times, at least, till it run fine. By this time your 
opper should be boiling, and a convenient tub placed 
lose to your mash-tub. Let into it, through your 
poiit, half the quantity of boiling water you mean to 
se for drawing off your best wort; after which you 
lust instantly turn the cock to fill up again, which 
rith a proper attention to the fire, will boil in d: e 
inae. During such time, you must slop the mash witii 
lis hot water out of the convenient tub, in moderate 
uaotities, every eight or ten minutes, till the whole is 
onsumed; and then let off the remaining quantity, 
rhich will b^ boiling hot, to the finishing i^rocess for 
Tong beer. 

I^aving^ filled your copper, let it boil as quicly as 
ossible tor the second mash^ whether you intend it 
ither for ale or small beer. Being thus far prepared^ 
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let off* the remaining quantity of water into your tub, 
as you did for the strong beer ; but if you would have 
small beer besides, you must act accordingly, by boil- 
ing a proper quantity off in due time, and letting it 
into the tub as before directed. 

As to the quantity of malt, twenty-four bushels will 
make two hogsheads of as good strong beer as any 
person would wish to drink, as also two hogsheads of 
very decent ale. The strong beer made from this 
quantity of malt should be kept two or three years befbfe 
it is tapped, and the ale never less than one. If your 
mash be only for one hogshead, it should be two hours 
in running off*; if two hogsheads, two hours and a 
half; and three hours for any greater quantity. 

Great attention must be paid to the time or steepn^ 
your mashes. Strong beer must be allowed three 
hours; ale, one hour; and. if you draw small beer 
afterwards, half an hour. By this mode of proceeding 
your boilings will regularly take place of each other, 
which will greatly expedite the business. In the course 
of mashing, be caretul that it is thoroughly stnred 
from the bottom, and especially round the muck 
basket; for, being well shaken, it prevents a stagna- 
tion of the whole body of the mash. 

The greatest care must be taken in the preparation 
for boiling, to put the hops in with the first wort, or it 
will char in a few minutes. As soorj as the copper if 
full enoug^h, make a good fire under it; but be careful 
in filling it to leave room enough for boiling. Quidc 
* boiling is a part of the business that requires very par- 
ticular attention. Great caution must be observed 
when the liquor begins to swell in waves in the copper. 
If you have no assistant, be particularly attentive to 
its motions; and bdng provided with an iron rod of i 
proper length, crooked at one end, and jagged at the 
other, then with the crook you are enabled to open 
the furnace, or copper door, and with the other cnrf 
push in the damper, and thus proportion your fire, as 
you must take care not to have it too fierce. 
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To ascertain the proper time the liquor should boil, 
DTOceed as follows. Take a clean copper bowl-dish, 
iip out some of the liquor, and when you discover a 
nrorking, and the hops sinking, you may then conclude 
t to be sufBciently boiled. Long and slow boiling 
x>th hurts and wastes the liquor. 

As soon as your liquor is prop>erly boiled, traverse a 
iinall quantity of it over all the coolers, so as to get a 
;>roper quantity cold immediately to set to work ; but 
f the airiness of your brewhouse be not sufficient to 
expedite a quantity soon, you must traverse a second 
]uantity over the coolers, and then let it into shallow 
:ubs. Put these into any passage where there is a the* 
x>ugh draft of air, but where no rain or other wet can |;et 
:o it. Then let off the quantity of two baring-tubs full 
rom the first, to the second and third cooler^ which 
nay be soon got cold, to be ready for a speedy work* 
ng, and then the remaining part that is in your copper 
nay be quite let out into the first cooler. In the mean 
ime, mend the fire, and also attend to the hops, to 
nake a clear passage through the strainer. 

As soon as the liquor has done running, return to 
rour business of pumping ; but remember, that when 
nou have got four or five pailfuls, you return all the 
lops into the copper for ale. 

By this time, the small quantity of liquor traversed 
isrer your coolers, being sufficiently cooled^ you must 
proceed as follows to set your liquor to woric. Take 
ibur quarts of yeast, and divide half of it into small 
rcasels, such as clean bowls, basons, or mugs, adding 
ibcfeto an equal quantity of wort, which should be 
ilmost cold. As soon as it ferments to the top of the 
I^Msels, put it into two pails, and when that works to 
be fop, put one into a baring-tub, and the other into 
nother. When you have half a baring-tub full toge* 
lier, you may put the like quantity to each of them, 
ind then cover them over, until it conies to a fine 
irhite head. This may be completed in three hours, and 
:)icn put those two (quantities into the working guile. 
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You may now add as much wort as you have got 
ready s for, if the weather be open, you cannot work 
it too cold. If you brew in cold frosty weather, 
keep the brewhouse warm ; but never add hot wort 
to keep the liquor to a blood heat^ that being a bad 
practice. 

Take care that your yeast be not from foxed beer, 
that is, beer heated by ill management in its working; 
for, in that case, it is likely to carry with it the con- 
tagion. If your yeast be flat, and you cannot procure 
that which is new, put to it a pint of warm sweet 
wort, of your first letting oflF, the heat to be ^bouc 
half the degree of milk- warm. Then shake the 
vessel that contains it, and it will soon gather strength, 
and be fit for use. As to the quantity of hops neces* 
sary to be used, remember, that half a pound of good 
hops is sufficient for a bushel of malt. 

Tunning is the last and most simple operation in 
the business of brewing, the general methods of doing 
which are, either by having it carried into the cellar 
on men's shoulders, or conveying it thither by means 
of leathern pipes used for that purpose. Your casks 
being perfectly clean, sweet and dry, and placed on 
the stand ready to receive the liquor, first skim off the 
top yeast, then proceed to fill your casks quite full, 
and immediately bung and peg them close. Bore a 
hole with a tap-borer near the summit of the stave, at 
the same distance from the top as the lower tap-hole is 
from the bottom, for working through that upper-hole, 
which is a more clean and effectual method than 
working it over the cask; for, by the above method, 
being so closely confined, it soon sets itself into a 
convulsive motion of working, and forces itself fine, 
provided you attend to the filling of your casks five or 
six times a day. New casks are apt to give liquor a 
bad taste, if they be not well scalded and seasoned 
several days successively before they are used; and 
old casks are apt to grow musty, it they stand any 
time out of use. 
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The proper Maiiagemenl of Malt Liquors, 
'o keep strong beer in a state of perfection, having 
nee broached the vessel, attention must be paid to 
»e time in which it may be expended j for, if there 
appen to be a quick draught for it, it will in that 
ase last good to the bottom ; but, if there is likely . 
■y be but a slow draught, then do not draw off 
uite half before you bottle it ; otherwise it will grow 
at, dead, or sour. 

The time requisite for beer to ripen, depends on 
le quantity of liquor contained in the cask. A 
esse! that contains two hogsheads of beer, will re- 
uire twice as much time to perfect itself as one of a 
ogshead ; and it is found by experience, that no 
esse! should be used for strong beer intended for 
eeping, less than a hogshead. 

Small beer should be made tolerably good in qua- 
.ty ; for, if it be not good, servants, for whom it is 
nncipally calculated, will be feeble in summer-time, 
iCBpable of strong work, and subject to Various dis- 
rders. Besides, when the beer is bad, a great deal 
rill be thrown away ; whereas, on the contrary, good 
rholesome drink will be valued, and consequently 
aken care of. It is advisable, therefore, where there 
I good cellaring, to brew a stock of small beer in 
Vlarch or October, or in both months, to be kept, if 
tossible, in hogsheads. The beer brewed in March 
bould not be tapped till October, nor that brewed in 
>ctober till the March following. 

Some people, who brew with high-dried barley 
naltj in order to fine their beer, put a bag, contain- 
Dg about three pints of wheat, into every hogshead of 
iquor, which has had the desired effect, and made the 
Kcr drink soft and mellow. Others have put about 
hree pints of wheat malt into a hogshead, which has 
iroduced the same effect. 

Malt liquors may be spoiled by bad cellaring, be 
abject to ferment in the cask, and consequeotly turn 
hick and sour. When this happens, thc'Oest way of 
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bringing the liquor to itself is, to open the bung-hole 
of the cask for two or three days ; and, if that does 
not stop the fermentation, then put in about two or 
three pounds of oyster-shells^ washed, dried well in 
an oven, and then finely pounded. After yoo have 
put it in, stir it a little, and it will soon settle the 
liquor, make it fine, and take off the sharp taste. 
When you find this effected, draw it off into another 
▼esse], and put a small bag of wheat, or wheat inak 
into it, in proportion to the size or the vessel. 

In some country places remote firom principal towns, 
it is a practice to dip whisks into yeast, then beat it weH, 
and hang up the whisks, with the yeast in them, to 
dry ; and it there be no brewing till near two months 
afterwards, the stirring and beating one of these 
whisks in new wort, will soon raise a working or fer* 
mentation. It is a rule, that all liquor should be well 
worked in the tun, before it is put into the vessel, 
otherwise it will not easily grow fine. 

The propej^est Method to bottle Malt Liquors. 

The first attention to be paid is to your bottles, whidi 
must be well cleaned and dried ; for wet bottles wiB 
spoil your liquor by making it turn mouldy. Thoagh 
the battles may be clean and dry, yet, if the corks be 
DOt new and sound, the liquor will be liable to be 
damaged} for if the air can penetrate the bottles^ 
the liquor will grow flat, and never rise. Many, who 
have flattered themselves of a saving knowledge, bf 
using old corks on this occasion, have spoiled as mvA 
liquor as stood them in four or five pounds, in order li 
to save three or four shillings. If bottles be cofked Y 
properly, it will be difficult to draw the cork wilhert 
a screw; and to secure the drawing of the codl 
without breaking, the screw ought to go through Ad 
cork, and then the air must necessarily find a jni* 
sage, where the screw has passed. If a cork has once 
been in a bottle, thdugh it has not been drawn with 
a screw, yet that cork will turn musty as soon as c* 
posed to the air« and will communicate its ill flavff 
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the bottle into which it is next put, and thereby 
K>il the liquor. In the choice of corks, take those 
at are soft and clear from specks. You may also 
)6erve, in the bottling of liquor, that the top and 
iddle of the hogshead are the strongest, and will 
oner rise in the bottles^ than the^ bottom. When 
)U begin to bottle a vessel of any liquor, do nol go 
)out any thing else till the whole of that business 

completed. 

As soon as a vessel of liquor begins to grow flat 
hilst it is on tap, bottle it, and mto every bottle 
lit a piece of loat-sugar about the size of a walnut, 
hich will make it rise and come to itself; and to 
trward its ripening, you may set some. bottles in hay, 
i a warm place ; straw will do nothing towards its 
pening. 

If you should have the opportunity of brewing a 
>od stock of small beer in March and October, some 
' it may be bottled at the end of six months, putting 
to every bottle a lump of loaf-sugar, which, in the 
immer, will make a very pleasant and refreshing 
rink. Or, if you happen to brew in summer, and 
'e desirous of having brisk small beer, as soon as it 
is done working, bottle it as before directed. 

Should your cellars not happen to be properly cal- 
ilated for the preservation of your beer, you mar 
le the following expedient. Sink holes in the ground, 
at into them large oil jars, and fill up the earth close 
x>ut the- sides. One of these jars will hold about 
wo dozen bottles, and will keep the liquor in proper 
rder ; but great care must be taken that the tops of 
le jars are kept close covered. la winter time, when 
le weather is frosty, shut up all the lights or win.- 
Bfirt of your cellars, and cover them close widi 
9rse«dung, which will keep your beer in a proper 
id temperate state. 

To keep Yeast good for seteral Months. 

r order to preserve a large stock of reast, which 
ill keep and be of use for screra] months, either for 
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brewing, or to make bread or cakes, proceed a^ 
follows. When you have plenty of yeast, and are 
apprehensive of a future scarcity, take a quantity of 
it^ stir it and work it well with a whisk until it be- 
come liquid and thin. Then get a large wooden 
platter, cooler, o' tub, clean and dry, and with a soft 
brush lay a thin layer of yeast on the tub, and turn 
the mouth downwards, that no dust may fall upon it, 
but so that the air may get under to dry it. " When 
that coat is very dry, then lay on another, and so on 
till you have a sufficient quantity, even two or three 
inches thick, always taking care that the yeast is Ytxj 
dry in the tub before you lay any more on, and tbs 
will keep good for several months. When you ba?e 
occasion to use this yeast, cut a piece off, and lay it 
into warm water ; then stir it together, and it will be 
fit for use. If it be for brewing, take a large handful 
of birch tied together, dip it into the yeast, and bang 
it up to dry. In this manner you may do as many at 
you please; but take care that no dust comes to it 
When your beer is fit to set to work, throw in one of 
these, and it will make it work as well as if fresh 
veast had been used. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

DIRECTIONS FOR BAKING BREAD* 



The proper Fonn of an Oven. 

EVERY new oven should be built round, and not 
lower from the roof than twenty inches, nor 
higher than twenty-four inches. The mouth should P 
be small, with an iron door to shut quite close; bff 
which means it will require less fire, and keep in the 
heat much better than a long and high-roofed ovcftj 
and in course bake every thing better. 
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TTie London Method of making Bread. 

PtTT a bushel of good flour, which has been ground 
about five or six weeks, in one end of your trough, and 
make a hole in the niiddle of it. Take nine quarts of 
wzrm watpr, which the bakers call liquor, and mix it 
vvith one quart of good yeast. Put it into the floUr, 
and stir it well with your hands. Let it lie till it rises 
as high as it will go, which will be in about an hour 
ind twenty minutes. Mind and watch if when it 
is at the height, and do not let it fall. Then make 
up your dough with eight quarts more of warm liquor, 
ind one pound of salt. Work it well with your 
liands, and then cover it over with a coarse cloth, or 
i sack. Put your fire into the oven, heat it well, and 
iy the time your oven is hot, the dough will be ready. 
Ilien make your dough into loaves of about five 
pounds each, sweep out your oven clean, and put in 
four loaves. Shut it up close, aiid two hours and a 
lalf will bake them. Then open your oven, and 
Iraw them out. In summer, let your liquor be just 
^lood-warm, in winter a little warmer, and in hard 
Tosty weather as hot as you can bear your hand in it ; 
3Ut not so hot as to scald the yeast, for that will spoil 
:he whole batch of bread. A larger or smaller quan- 
:ity may be made in the same proportion. 

To make French Bread. 

Lay half a bushel of the best Hertfordshire white 
Ipur at one end of the trough, and make a hole in 
the middle of it. Mix a pint of good small-beer 
feast with three quarts of warm liquor, put it in, and 
oaix it up well tin it is tough. Put a flannel over it, 
lod let it rise as high as it will ; but mind and watch 
imt it does not fall. When it is at the height, take 
^ quarts of skimmed milk blood-warm, the bluer 
(be better, provided it is sweet, and a pound of salt ; 
^Itbe sure not to put any milk with the yeast at first, 
H that will prevent the yeast from rising, as any 
iking greasy will. Then instead of working it with 
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your hands, as you would dough for English bread, 
put the ends of your fingers together, and work it 
over your hands till it is quite weak and ropy, and 
then cover it over with a flannel. Put your fire into 
the oven, and make it very hot, by which time your 
dough will be ready. Lay your dough on the dresser, 
and, instead of a common knife, have one made likt 
a chopping knife to cut it with. Then make it up 
into bricks or rolls, as you choose. The bricks wifl 
tak'e an hour and a half baking, and rolls, half an 
hour. Then draw them out, and either rasp thcrt 
with a rasp, or chip them with a knife, as you please. 
You may, if you think proper, break in two ounces 
of butter, when you work it up with the second 
liquor. 

* 

To make Bread xvithout Yeasty by meam of a Leaven, 

Take about two pounds of dough of your last mak- 
ing, which has been made with yeast; keep itfna 
wooden vessel, and cover it well with flour. This is 
your leaven. The night before you intend to bake, 
put the leaven to a peck of flour, and work them well 
together with warm liquor. Let it lie in a dry wooden 
vessel, well covered with a dry linen cloth, also a 
blanket over the cloth, and keep it in a warm place. 
This dough kept warm will rise again the next monh 
ing, and will be suflkicnt to mix with two or three 
bushels of flour, being worked up with warm liquofj 
and a pound of salt to each bushel of flour. Whenit 
is well worked up, and thoroughly mixed with all the 
flour, let it be well covered with the linen and blanket, 
until you find it rise. Then knead it well, and woA 
it up into loaves and bricks, making the loaves broad) 
and not so thick and high as is done for bread made 
with yeast. Then put it into your oven, and bake it 
as before directed. Always keep by you twopouiwfc 
of the dough of yolir last baking, well covered witk 
flour, to make leaven to serve from one baking day ^ 
another. The more leaven is put to the flour, tb^ 
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ghtcr and rtiore spongy the bread will be; and the 
esher the leaven the less sour will be the bread. * 

To viake Muffins and Oat-Cakes. 

UT a bushel of Hertfordshire white flour into your 
ough, three gallons of milk-warm liquor, and mix 
1 a quart of mild ale, or good small-beer yeast, and 
alf a pound of salt. Stir it well about a quarter of 
n hour, then strain it into the flour, mix your dough 
s high as you can, and let it lie one hour to rise. 
lien with your hand roll it up, and pull it into little 
ieces as big as a large walnut. Roll them with your 
and like a ball, lay them on a table, and as fast as 
ou do them lay a flannel over them, and be sure to 
:eep your dough covered with flannel. When you 
ave rolled out all your dough, begin to bake the first, 
nd by that time they will be spread out in the right 
>rm. Lay them on your plate, and as the bottom 
Kffins to chanofe colour, turn them on the other side. 
*auce great care that they do not burn. If the middle 
' your plate be too hot, put a brick or two into the 
liddle of the fire to slacken the heat. The plate you 
ake on must be thus fixed. Build a place, as if you 
'ere going to build a copper, of a piece of cast iron, 
I over the top, fixed in form just the same as the 
dttom of a copper, or iron pot, and make your fire 
nder with coal, as under a copper. Oat-cakcs arc 
lade the same way, only use fine sifted oatmeal in- 
ead of flour, and two gallons of water instead of 
^Tee. • When you pull them to pieces, roll them out 
^ith a rolling-pin with a good deal of flour, cover 
lem with a piece of flannel, and they will rise to a 
roper thickness ; and, if you find them either too big 
r too little, you must roll your dough accordingly. 
'cfore you eat either muffins or oat-cakes, toast them 
Kispon both sides, but do not burn them. Then pull 
^em open with your fingers, and they will be like a 
Oney-comb. Lay in as much butter as you choose, 
'^cn clap them together again, and put them brforc 
^e fire^ but use a knife only when you cut ihciu \w\tt 
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pieces. Some flour will take a quart more liquor than 
other flours hut practice will make these things 
familiar. 



CHAP. XXX. 



THE BREEDING, REARING-, AND MANAGEMEltT 

OP POULTRY. 



THE business of thjs chapter is certainly such as 
is necessary to be known by every housekeeper. 
Many families reside in the country only for a limited 
time, while others make it their constant abode, sbd 
prefer the peace and tranquillity of a rural life to the 
noise and bustle of the metropolis and other capital 
cities. 

The first consideration is the proper choice of such 
fowls as are best calculated for breeding. Those ,of 
a middle age arc most proper for setting, and the 
younger for laying. Six hens to a cock is the usual 
proportion; and, in order to make them familiar, feed 
them always at one place, and at a particular hour. 

From two years old to five is the best age to set a 
hen, and the best month February ; though any month 
will answer the purpose between that and Michaelmas. 
A hen sits twenty days, and ducks and turkeys thirty 
days. 

In the mixture of fowls for breeding, the nature of 
the hen should be as nearly equal as possible with that 
of the cock, and she should be vigilant and industrious 
both for herself and her chickens. Those of the 
largest size are the best, and they must be in every 
respect proportioned to the cock ; only, instead of i 
comb, she should have upon her crown a high tuft of 
feathers. Hens that crow arc neither good breeders 
nor good layers. |Nfever choose a hen that is fat, as 
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she will not answer the purpose of either setting or 
laying. If you set a fat hen, she will forsake her ne5t; 
the eggs she lays will be without shells, and she will 
grow slothful and indolent. 

A hen lays the best eggs when she is about a year 
and a half or two years old, at which time, if you 
would have large eggs, give them plenty of victuals, 
and sometimes oats. To prevent your hens eating 
their own eggs, lay a piece of chalk shaped like an 
egg in their way, at which they will often be pecking, 
emd thus finding themselves disappointed, they will 
not afterwards attempt it. When you find your hens 
inclinable to set, which you will know by their cluck- 
ing, do not disappoint them, nor put more than ten 
Bggs under each. It is a vulgar notion, and founded 
jnly in caprice, that a hen should always be set with 
an odd egg, as nine, ejeven, or thirteen. 

The blwt time for setting a hen is in the month of 
February, when the moon has turned the full, that 
ihe may disclose the chickens in the increase of the 
next new moon ; for a brood of this month is prefer- 
ible to that of any other. Hens may, however, set 
from this time to October, and have good chickens 
:ill then, but not afterwards. 

If you^et a hen upon the eggs of ducks, geese, or 
[Ufkeys, you must set them nme days before you put 
lef own eggs to her. Before you put the eggs under 
:he-hen, it will be necessary to make some particular 
nark on one side of them, and to observe whether 
ihe turns them from that to the other; if she does 
lot, you must take the opportunity, when she is off 
ler nest, to turn them yourself. Be careful that the 
?ggs you set her with are new, which may be known 
yy their being heavy, full, and clear. Do not choose 
rhc largest, as they sometimes have two yolks, and 
in that case they will disappoint you, as such eggs 
:annot be good for any thing. 

The hen must not be disturbed while she is sitting. 
If that will make her entirely forsake her nest. In 
ytdtt to prevent this, put her meat imd water near 
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her during the time she is sitting, that her eggs may 
not cool while she is gone in quest of food. If at 
any time she is absent from the nest, stir up the straw 
gently, make it soft, an'd lay the eggs in the same 
order you found them. ♦ 

Your hen-house must be large and spacious, with 
a high roof, and strong walls. There should be 
windows on the east side, that the fowls may enjoy 
the benefit of the rising sun, and these must be 
strongly lathed and closely shut. Round about the 
inside of the walls, upon the ground, should be 
made large pens, three feet high, for geese, ducks, 
and large fowls, to set in j and near the roof of the 
house should be long perches, reaching fipm one side 
to the other. At one side of the house, at the dark- 
est part, over the ground pens, should be placed 
several small hampers of straw, not only for the use 
of the fowls to make their nestfi, but likewise for 
them to lay^heir eggs in ; but when they sit to hatch 
chickens, let them sit oa the ground. There must be 
pins stuck in different parts of the walls, for the con- 
venience of the fowls getting up to their perches. 

The floor of the hen-house must not be paved, but 
made of earth quite smooth. A hole should be made 
at one end for the smaller fowls to go in and come out 
at when they please, otherwise they will seek out 
roost in other places; but, for the larger fowls, you 
may open the door every night and morning. 

One essential point is to keep your hen-house free 
from vermin, and contrive your perches so as not to be 
over each other. Wherever poultry is kept, various 
kinds of vermin will naturally come: for which reason 
it will be proper to sow wormwood and rue about 
your hen-house. You may also boil wormwood, and 
sprinkle the floor with the liquor, which will not only 
contribute to keep away vermin, but also assist much 
to keep your poultry in health. 

VV^hen your chickens are hatched, if any are weak^'' 
than the rest, wrap, them in wool, and let them receive 
the benefit of the fire. The chickens first hatched 
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may be kept in a deepish sieve tiH the rest are dis- 
closed, for they will not eat for two days. Some shells 
being harder than others, they will, require so mucli 
more time in opening; but unless the chickens arc 
pveak, or the hen unkind, it will not be improper to 
let them continue under her, as they will thereby re- 
ceive the greater nourishment. 

When the chickens have been hatched two days, 
give them very small oatmeal, some dry, and some 
Jteeped in n>ilk, or else crumbs of white bread. When 
they have gained strength, you may give them curds, 
cheese parings, white bread, crusts soaked in milk, 
[>r the like soft meat that is small, and will be easrly 
digested. They must be kept in the house a fortnight, 
before they are suffered to go abroad with the hen. 
Take care that their water is quite clean, for if it be 
dirty it will perhaps give them the pip. 

In order to fatten your chickens, confine them in 
coops, and feed them with barley meal. Put a small 
quantity of brick-dust with their water, which will 
not only give them an appetite to their meat, but will 
fecilitate their fattening. All fowls, and other birds, 
have two stomachs: the one is their crop, which 
softens their food, and the other their gizzard, which 
macerates it. In the last are generally found small 
stones and sharp bits of sand, which help to do that 
office, and without them, or something of that kind, 
a fowl will be wanting of its appetite; Tor the gizzard 
cannot macerate or grind the food fast enough to dis- 
charge it from the crop without such assistance, and 
flterefore, in this case, the brick-dust thrown into the 
^ater is of great service. 

Setting hens are sometimes troubled with lice and 
vermin, for the cure of which, wash them with a de* 
coction of wild lupines. Fowls in general are subject 
to a disorder called the pip, which arises from a white 
ftin scale growing on the tip of the tongue, and will 
prevent their feeding;. This is easily discerned, and 
pnerally proceeds from drinking puddle wafer, or 
^"^t of water, or eating filthy food. This, however^ 
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'may be cured, by pulling off the scale with your nail, 
and then rubbing the tongue with salt. 

Ducks. 

FfiBRUAiY is the month in which ducks begin to layi 
and if your gardener be diligent in picking up snails, 
grubs, caterpillars, worms, and other insects, and lay 
them in one place ; it will make your ducks familiar, 
and is the best food they can ,have for a change. If 
parsley be sown about the ponds they frequent, it will 
give their flesh an agreeable taste; and be sure 
always to have one certain place for them' to retire to 
at night, j^artition off their nests, and make them as 
near the water as possible. Always feed them there, 
as it will make them IdVe home; for ducks are very 
apt to ramble. 

You must every day take away their eggs till you find 
them inclined to set,* and then leave them in the place 
where they have laid them. Little attendance is re- 
quired while they set, except to let them have sorao 
barley or offal corn and water near them, that they 
may not hurt their eggs by straggling from the nest. 

It is much better, in winter time, to set a hen upon 
the duck eggs, than any kind of duck whatever: be- 
cause the latter will lead them, when hatched, too 
soon to the water, where, if the weather be cold, 
some of them will very likely be lost. The number of 
eggs to §et a duck on is about twelve or thirteen. The 
hen will hatch as many of these as of her own, and will 
bring them up as carefully. 

If the weather be tolerably moderate at the time 
the ducklings be hatched, they will require very little 
attendance i but if they happen to be produced in a 
wet season, it will be necessary to take them under 
cover, especiaily during night ; for though a duck na- 
turally loves water, it requires the assistance of its 
feathers, and is easily hurt by the wet till it is strength- 
ened by age. 

Ducks are fattened in the same manner, let their 
age be what it will. They must be put into a retired 
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y and kept in a pen, where they must have plenty 
>rn an4 water. Any sort of co'tn, will answer 
)urpose, and by this treatment alone, in a fort- 
; or three weeks, they will sufficiently fatten 
selves. ^ 

Geese. 

SE require very little attendance or expence, as 
will live upon commons, or any sort of pasture, 
ded they have plenty of water. The largest 
r are the most esteemed, and they should h€ 
r of a white or grey colour, as the pied are not 
ofitable, and the darker coloured are the least in 
m. 

goose generally sits thirty days ; but, if the wca- 
be fair and warm, she will hatch three or four 
sooner. She must be carefully supplied with 
such as «hag oats and bran scalded. When the 
igs are hatched, you must keep them in the house 
r twelve days, and feed them with curds, barley- 
» bran, and such like food. One gander is a 
er proportion for four or five geese, 
order to fatten green geese, you must shut them ' 
hen they are about a month old, and they will 
t in about a month more. Older ^eese are fat- 
1 when they are about six pionths old, in or after 
jst, when they have been in the stubble fields, 
which food some kill them ; but those who are 
[)us of having them very fat, shut them up for a 
ight or three weeks, and feed them upon oats, 
beans> barley meal, or ground malt inixed with 
• 

Turkeys. 

SE birds are of a very tender constitution, an3, 
I young, must be carefully watched and kept 
3; for the hens are so negligent, that while they 

one to follow them, they will never take any 
of the rest. Turkeys are great feeders on corn, 

if kept on it, will consume a prodigious c^viaw* 
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tity ; but, if left to their own liberty when grown up, 
they will get their own living, by feeding on herbs, 
seeds, and what they can pick up. 

As they are very apt to wander, they will often lay 
their eggs in secret places, and in course must be 
well watched^ and compelled to lay at home. They 
begin to lay in March, and will sit in April; but 
they must not have more than twelve eggs put under 
them. 

Having hatched their brood, which will be in 
twenty-five or thirty days, you must take great care 
to keep the young ones warm, as the least cold will 
kill them. They must be fed either with curds or 
green fresh cheese cut in small pieces,> and their 
drink must be new milk, or milk and water. They 
must be often fed, for the hen will not take much 
care of them, and when they have got some strength, 
feed them in the open air in a close-walled place, 
from whence they cannot wander. You must not let 
them out till the dew be off the grass, taking care to 
have them in again before night, the dew being very 
prejudicial to their health. 

When you intend to fatten turkeys, give them 
sodden barley or sodden oats for the first fortnight, and 
for another fortnight cram them with the following. 
Take a quantity of barley-meal properly sifted, and 
mix it with new milk. Make it into agood stiff docgh 
paste ; then make it into long crams or rolls, big in 
the middle, and small at both ends. Then wet thera 
in lukewarm milk, give the turkey a full gorge three 
times a day, morning, noon, and night, and in a 
fortnight it will be sufficiently fattened. 

Pi^C07lS, 

May or August arc the best months to provide your-* 
self with pigeons, as at those times they are voung 
and in good condition. Tame pigeons generally pro- 
duce but two young ones at a brood ; but they make 
some amends for the smallness of the number by the 
frequency of their hatching : if they be well fed, and 
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properly looked after, they will have young ones 
twelve or thirteen times in a year. 

Though they make a great deal of dirt, yet they are 
not fond of it, and must therefore be kept clean. 
Their best food is tares, or white peas, and they 
should have some gravel scattered about their house, 
and clean watet set in different places. They must 
be carefully preserved from vermin, and their nests 
from the starlings and other birds, as the latter will 
suck their eggs, and the former entirely destroy them. 
The common, or dovecote pigeon, has the advantage 
of many other kinds, as they are very hardy, and will 
live in the severest weather. If the breed should be 
too fmall, it may be mended by putting in a few tame 
pigeons of the most common kind, and the least con- 
spicuous in their colours, that the rest may the better 
take to them from their being more like themselves. 
-Good management is required in proportioning the 
sexes among pigeons 5 for there is nothing so hurtful 
as having too many cocks, especially if you keep the 
larger or tame kind. An abundance of cocks will 
thin the dovecote; for they will grow quarrelsome, 
and beat others away, so that a good dovecote may 
be thereby spoiled. 

The best and most easy method of making a dove- 
cote, is to build the walls with olay mixed with straw. 
They may be made four feet or more in thickness, and 
ivhile they are wet, it is easy to cut holes in them with 
a chisel or other instrument. But of whatever mate- 
rials the cote is erected, it should be frequently white- 
washed on the outside, which will make the building 
more conspicuous. 

As pigeons are very fond of salt, they should have 
a large heap of clay laid near the dovecote, and let 
the brine done with in the family be frequently beaten 
among it. It is best to make it thin, and keep it so 
by often mixing brine with it. The use of salt is of 
much more advantage to pigeons than merely the 
pleasing them, for nothing will recover them so rea- 
dily from sickness 5 a mixture of bay-salt and cummin- 
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seed being an universal remedy for most diseases they 
a^re subject to. 

Pigeons are sometimes apt to be scabby on the 
backs and breasts $ which will kill the young, and 
make the old ones so faint^ that they cannot take their 
flights. In order to remove this disorder, take a 
quartern of bay-salt, and as much common salt, a 
pound of fennel-seed, a pound of dill-seed, as much 
cununin-seed, and an ounce or two of assafcetlda; 
mix all these together with a little wheat flour, and 
some fine worked clay. When it is well beaten to- 
gether, put it into two pots, and bake them in an 
oven. When they are cold, lay them longways on 
the stand or table in the dove-house, and the pigeons 
will soon be cured by pecking it. 

Rabhits. 

Few animals are more fertile than tame rabbits, bring- 
ing forth young every month. As soon as the doe has 
kindled, she must be put to the buck, otherwise she 
Will destroy her young. The best food for them is 
the sweetest hay, oats and bran, sowthistle, parsley, 
cabbage-leaves, and such like, always fresh. They 
must be carefully kept clean, otherwise they will not 
only poison themselves, but every one who comes 
near them. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE DAIRY. 



rj^HE dairy requires a great share of care and at- 
J[ tcntion, of which cleanliness is not the least. 
As its productions are essentially necessary in a family, 
the housekeeper should entrust the care of it to one 
who is well conversant in those matters; and that the 
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lousekeeper may judge when things are done pro- 
^erly, we shall proceed lo describe the most essential 
x>ints. 

Next to observing that every thing is perfectly clean 
md neat, the cows must be milked at a regular hour; 
br the detention of the milk will contribute to spoil 
he cows, and keep them in great pain. They should 
lot be milked later than five m the evening, that they 
aav have time to fill their bags by the next morning, 
md their udders should always be properly emptied 
jvery time they are milked. 

As soon as the milk is brought into the dairy, it should 
)e well strained, and emptied into clean pans. White- 
¥are pans are the best, as they are of a superior 
rleanliness, the brown sort being very porous, and 
scarcely any scalding will be sufficient properly- to 
rleanse them. 

To make Butter. 

Jotter cannot be wholesome unless it be very fresh, 
ind free from rancidity ; otherwise it will hurt diges- 
ion, render it difficult and painful, and introduce 
nuch acrimony into the blood. As soon as you have 
rhumed your butter, open the churn, and with both 
lands gather it well together, take it out of the butter- 
nilk, and lay it in a very clean bowl or earthen pan. 
[f the butter is designed to be used fresh, fill the pan 
mth clear water, and work the butter in it to and fro, 
ill it is brought to a firm consistence of itself, without 
my moisture. When you have done this, scotch and 
(lice it over with the point of a knife, every way as 
hick as possible, in order to draw out the smallest 
lair, bit of rag, strainer, or any thing that may have 
fiappened to rail into it. Then spread it thin in a 
tx>wl, and work it well together with such a quantity 
if salt as you think fit, and then make it up in w^hat 
form you like best. 

If the milk of any cow should happen to be foul 
ind corrupt, owing to the teats being injured by some 
iccident, it must by no means be mixed with. the 
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sweet milk, but given to the pigs. In the hot summer 
months, the cream should be skimmed from the milk 
before the dairy gets warm from the influence of the 
sun ; nor should the milk at that season stand longer 
in the pans than twenty-four hours, nor be skimmed 
in the evening till after sunset. In winter, milk may 
remain unskimmed for thirty-six or forty-eight hours. 

The cream should be deposited in a deep pan, 
which should be kept, during the summer, in the 
coolest part of the dairy, or in a cool cellar, where 
a free air is admitted, which is much better. You 
must not omit to churn at least twice a week in the 
hot weather, and this business should be done very 
early in the morning, taking care to fix the chum in 
a free draught of air. 

More labour will be required to chum butter in 
winter than in summer. The butter-milk, which 
remains after the butter is churned, is esteemed ex- 
cellent food in spring for those who are inclined to be 
consumptive. 

To make Cheese. 

Cheese differs in quality according to the manner in 
which it is made. It may be made from new or 
skimmed milk, from the curd which separates of 
itself upon standing, or that which is more speedily 
produced by tlie addition of rennet. In making 
cheese, as soon as the milk is turned, strain the whey 
carefully from the curd. Break the curd well with 
your hands, and when it is equally broken, put it by 
degrees into the vat, carefully breaking it as you put 
ft in. The vat should be filled an inch or more above 
the brim, that when the whey is pressed out, it may 
not shrink below the brim; for, in that case, the 
cheese will be spoiled. But before the curd be put 
in, a cheese-cloth or strainer should be laid at the 
bottom of the vat ; and this should be so large, that 
when the vat is filled with the curd, the end of the 
cloth may turn again over the top of it. 
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When this is done, it should be taken to the press, 
md there renr^ain. for the space of two hours. It 
ihould then be turned, and have a clean cloth put 
inder it, and turned over as before. It must then be 
pressed again, and remain in the press six or eight 
lours, when it should again be turned, and rubbed 
>n each side with salt. After this it must be pressed 
igain for the space of twelve or fourteen hours more, 
?vhen, if any of the edges project, they should be 
3ared off. It may then be put on a dry board, and 
•egularly turned every day. 

The best method of preparing the rennet is as 
"ollows. Take the maw or rennet-bag of a calf, and 
:ake care that it be perfectly sweet , for if it be the 
east tainted, the cheese can never be good. Take 
:hree pints or two quarts of soft water, clean and 
jwect ; put into it some salt, some sweet-briar, rose- 
caves, cinnamon, mace, cloves, and almost every 
iort of spice and aromatic that can be procured. 
Boil these gently in two quarts of water till the liquor 
s reduced to three pints, and be careful it is not 
smoked. Strain the liquor clear from the spices, &c. 
md when it has stood till it is no warmer than milk 
Tom the cow, pour it upon the calf s maw. You 
nay then slice a lemon in it, and let it stand a day or 
rwo; after 'which it must be again strained, and then 
put into a bottle. Cork it quite close, and it will 
ceep good a twelvemonth. It will smell like perfume, 
md a small quantity of it will turn the milk, and give 
the cheese a pleasing flavor. 

To make Cream' Cheese. 

Pur twelve quarts of new milk and a quart of cream 
together, with rennet just sufficient to turn it, and let 
the milk and cream be just warm. When it has stood 
till the curd has come, lay a cloth in the vat, which 
must be made of a size proportionate to the cheese. 
Cut out the curd with a skimming-dish, and put it 
into the vat till it is full, turning the cheese-cloth over 
it, and as the curd jetties, lay more on, till you have 
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laid on as much as will make one cbeesei When iht 
Ivhey is drained out, turn the cheese into a dry cloth^ 
and then lay upon it a pound Weight. At night tura 
it out into another cloth, and the next morning salt 
. it a little. Then having, made a bed of nettlesor ash- 
leaves to lay it on, cover it with the same, shifting it 
twice a day, for about ten days, when it may b« 
brought to table. 

To make Sage Cheese. 

Take the tops of youri* red sage, and bruise them 
in a mortar, till you can press the juice out of them. 
Bruise likewise some leaves of spinach, and having 
squeezed out the juice, mix it with that of 'the sage, 
in order to give it an agreeable green colour, which the 
juice of the sage alone will not accomplish, and this 
will also contribute to deprive the sage of its bitter 
taste. 

The juice being thus prepared, put the rennet to 
the milk, and at the same time mix it with as much 
of the sage and spinach juice as will give the milk the 
green colour you desire, putting in more or less, ac- 
cording as you would have the cheese taste stronger 
or weaker of the sage. When the curd is come, 
break it gently, and when it is all equally broken, put 
it into the cheese-vat .or moat, and press it gently, 
which will make it eat tender and mellow. When it 
has stood in the press about eight hours, it must be 
salted, turned every day, and in about a month it will 
be fit for use. 

To rnake Marigold Cheese. 

Pound in a mortar some of the freshest and best co- 
loured marigold - leaves you can procure, and strain 
out the juice. Put this into your milk at the same 
time you put in the rennet, and stir them together. 
The milk being set, and the curd come, break it as 
gently and as equally as you possibly can, put it into 
the cheese-vat, and press it with a gentle weight, 
there being at the bottom of the vat a number of holes 
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mfficient easily to let out the whey. The management 
ifterwards must be the same as with other cheeses. 

To imitate Cheshire Cheese. 

The milk being set, and the curd being come, do not 
break it with a dish, as is customary in making other 
:heeses, but draw it together with your hands to one 
ade of the vessel, breaking it gently and regularly ; for 
if it be pressed roughly, a great deal of the richness 
>f the milk will go into the whey. Put the curd into 
:he cheese-vat, or moat, as you gather it, and when 
it b full, salt it at different times, press it, and turn 
it often. 

The thickness of these cheeses must be about seven 
>r eight inches, and they will be fit to cut in about 
twelve months. You must turn and shift them fre- 
juently upon a shelf, and rub them with a dry coarse 
:Ioth. At the year's end, you may bore a hole in the 
niddle, and pour in a quarter of a pint of sack, then 
5top the hole close with some of the same cheese, 
ind set it in a wine cellar for six months to mellow; 
It the expiration of which you will find the sack all 
lost, and the hole i^ a manner closed up. If this 
:heese be properly managed, its flavor will be pleasant 
ind grateful, and it will eat exceedingly fine and rich. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

COOKERY FOR THE SICK 



To mince Veal for a sick or weak Persoju 

li^INCE some veal very fine, and take off the 
vfj^ skin. Just boil as much water as will moisten 
i^ wiA a very little salt ; grate a very little nutmeg, 
ihrow a little flour over it, and when the water boils put 
n die meat. Keep shaking it about a minute over the 

z 
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fire. Have ready two or three very thin sippets^ toasted 
nicely brown ; then put them* in the plate, and pour 
the mince-meat over them' A chicken may be done 
in the same manner. 

To make Panada. 

Take a blade of mace, a large piece Qj^rumb of 
bread, and put them into a sauce-pan, with a quart of 
water. After it has boiled two minutes, take out the 
bread, and bruise it very fine in a bason. Mix as 
much water as you think it will require, pour away 
the rest, and sweeten it to your palate. Put in a 
piece of butter about the size of a walnut; bat do 
not put ^ any wine, as that will spoil it. Grate in a 
little nutmeg. 

To viake sweet Panada. 

Having sliced the crumb of a penny loaf very thiDi 
put it into a saucepan with a pint of water, and boil 
It till it be very soft and looks clear. Then put in a 
glass of Madeira wine, grate in a little nutmeg, and 
put in a Jump of butter about the size of a walnut, 
and sugar to your taste. Beat it exceedingly fine, and 
put it into a deep soup-dish. 

To make Beef Tea. 

Take a pound of lean beef, cut it into very thin 
slices, and put it into a jar. Pour a quart of boiling 
water over i$, cover it close* that the steam may not 
get out, and let it stand by the fire. This is strongly 
recommended by physicians for weak constitutions, 
and should be drank milk warm. 

To viake IVater Gruel. 

Put a large spoonful of oatmeal to a pint of water, 
stir them well together, and let it boil up three or 
four times, stirring it often > but take care not to let 
it boil over. Then strain it through a sieve, salt it to 
your palate, put in a good piece of fresh butter, stir 
'it with a spoon till the butter be all melted, audit 
will be fine and smooth. 
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Barhy Gruel. 
Pot a quarter of a pound of pearJ-barley, and a stick 
cf cinnamon, into two quarts of water, and let it 
boil till it be reduced to one quart. . Add a pint of 
red wine, and sugar to your taste. You may add two 
or three ounces of currants, if you please. 

To make Barley Water. 
Boil a quarter of- a pound of pearl-barley in two 

Starts of water, skim it .well, boil it half away, 'and 
en stram it. Sweeten it, but not too much, and 
Sut to it two spoonfuls of white wine. It must be 
rank a little warm. / 

To make Orgeat. 
Beat to a paste two pounds of almonds, with thirty 
bitter almonds. Mix it with three quarts of water, 
and strain it through a fme cloth. Having added 
orange and lemon-juice, with some of the peel, 
iweeten it to your taste. 

To make Lemonade. 
pAftE two Seville oranges and six lemons very thin, 
• and steep the parings four hours in two quarts of 
water. Put the juice of six oranges and twelve 
lemons upon twelve ounces of fine sugar, and when 
the sugar is melted, put the water to it. Add a little 
oranee-flower water, and more sugar, if necessary. 
Pass It through a bag till it be fine. 

To make Sack Posset. 
Beat well and strain the yolks and whites of fifteen 
eggs. Then put three quarters of a pound of white 
sugar into a pint of canary, and mix it in a bason with 
your eggs. Set it over a chafing-dish of coals, and 
keep continually stirring it till it is scalding hot. In the 
mean time, grate some nutmeg into a quart of milk, and 
boil it ; then put it into your eggs aitd wine, they being 
bBcalding hot. Hold your hand very high as you pour ir, 
and let somebody stir it all the time you are pouring 
in the milk. Then take it oflF the chafing-dish, set it 
before the 6re half an hour, and it will be fit for use. 
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To 7nake Wine Posset. 

Put the crumb of a penny loaf into a quart of milk, 
and boil it till it be soft. Then take it off the fire, 
grate in half a nutmeg, and sweeten it to your taste. 
Put it into a China bowl, and by degrees add to it a 
pint of Lisbon wine. Send it up to table with toast 
and butter on a plate. 

To make Ale Posset. 

PcjT a little white bread into a pint of milk, and set 
it over the fire. Then put some nutmeg and sugar 
into a pint of ale, warm it, and when your iriilk 
boils, pour it upon the ale. Let it stand a few mi- 
nutes to clear, and the curd will rise to the top. 

To make an Orange Posset. 

Grate the crumb of a penny loaf very fine, and put 
into it rather more than a pint of water, with half 
the peel of a Seville orange grated, or sugar rubbed 
upon it to take out the essence. Boil all together till 
it looks thick and clear, and then beat it well. Take 
a pint of mountain wine, the juice of half a Seville 
orange, three ounces of Jordan almonds, and one 
ounce of bitter almonds, finely beaten, with a little 
French brandy and sugar to your taste. Mix it well, 
put it into your posset, and serve it up. A lemon 
posset is made in the same manner. 

To make White Wine Whey. 

Put half a pint of white wine and half a pint of 
skimmed milk into a bason. Let.it stand a few mi- 
nutes, and then pour over it a pint of boiling water. 
Let it stand a little, and the curd will gather in a 
lump, and settle to the bottom. Then pour your whey 
into a China bowl, and put in a lump of sugar, a 
$prig of balm, or a slice oTF lemon. 

To make Capillaire. 

Tak5 fourteen pounds of loaf-sugar, three pounds of 
coarse sugar, six eggs beaten in with the shells, and 
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three quarts of water. Boil it up twice, skim it well, 
and then add to it a quarter of a pint of orange- 
flower water. Strain it through a jelly-bag, and put 
it into bottles. When it is cold, mix a spoonful or 
two of this syrup, as it is liked for sweetness, in a 
draught of warm or cold water. 

To mull Wine. 

Grate half a nutmeg into a pint of wine, and 
sweeten it to your taste with loaf-sugar. Set it over 
the fire, and when it boils, take it off to cool. Take 
the yolks of four eggs well beaten, add to them a 
little cold wine, and then ipix them carefully with 
your hot wine, a little at a time. Pour it backwards 
and forwards several times till it looks fine and bright. 
Then set it on the fire, and beat it a little at a time 
for several times, till it is quite hot, and pretty thick, 
and pour it backwards and forwards frequently. Then 
put it into chocolate cups, and serve it up with dry 
toast cut in long narrow pieces. 

To make Egg Wine. 

Having beaten an egg, mix it with a spoonful of 
cold water : set on the fire a glass of mountain, or 
other white wine, half a glass of water and sugar, 
and some grated nutmeg. When it boils, pour in the 
egg gradually, stirring it well. When the whole is in, 
return it into the saucepan, put it on a gentle fire, and 
stir it one way about a minute ; but do not let it boil, 
as that will make it curdle. Serve it with dry toast 
cut into thin slices. 

To make artificial Asses Milk. 

Mix together a quart of water, the same quantity of 
new liiilk, an ounce of white sugar-candy, half an 
ounce of eringo-root, and half an ounce of conserve 
of roses. Boil it gently till it be reduced one half. 

To make Arrow-root Jelly . 

Mix a desert-spqpnful of the powder with a tea-cup 
of cold water, by dc^ees, and perfectly smooth. 
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Put a pint of water on the fire, with a spoonful of 
white wine, scraped nutmeg, and white sugar. As 
$oon as it boils pour the powder and water in, stirring 
it briskly, and when it boils up it is done. 

To make Tapioca Jelly. 

Pour cold water on your tapioca, to wash it, two or 
. 'three times : then soak it in ^esh water about six 
hours, and simmer it in the same with some lemon- 
peel till it be quite clear: you may then add white 
wine, lemon-juice, and sugar, according to your 
palate. 

To make Sago. 

Put a large spoonful of^sago to three quarters of a 
pint of water ; stir it, and boil it softly till it is a$ thick 
as you would have it. Then put in wine and sugar, 
with a little nutmeg, to your palate. 

To make Rice Milk. 

Put half a pound of rice into a quart of water, with 
a little cinnamon, and let it boil till the water is 
wasted; but take care that it does not burn. Then 
add three pints of milk, and the yolk of an tgg beaten 
up. Keep stirring it, and when it boils, take it up 
and sweeten it. 

To make Saloop. 

Take a large tea-spoonful of this powder, which is 
sold at the chemists, and put it into a pint of boiling 
water. Keep stirring it till it becomes a fine jelly, and 
then add wine and sugar to your taste. 

To make White Caudle. 

Mix four spoonfuls of oatmeal, a blade or two of 
mace, and a piece of lemon-peel, with two quarts of 
vv^ater. Let it boil a quarter of an hour, stin'ingH 
often; but be careful not to let it boil over, and then 
strain it through a coarse sieve. When you use % 
sweeten it to your taste, grate in a little nutmeg, ^ 
put in what wine you think proper. 
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To make Brown Caudle. 

f AKE your gruel as above, with six spoonfuls of 
atmeal^ and strain it. Then put to it a quart of ale 
lat is not bitter. Boil it, and sweeten it to your 
alate, and add half a pint of white wine or brandy. 
Vhen you do not put in white wine or brandy, let it 
e half ale. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

USEFUL DIRECTIONS FOR SERVANTS. 



To preserve Dripping. 

rHIS is a very useful article at sea, and in order to 
be kept properly for that purpose, must be 
nanaged in the following manner. Take six pounds 
>f good beef dripping, boil it in some soft water, 
(tram it into a pan, and let it stand till it is cold. 
rhen take off the hard fat, and scrape off the gravy 
wrhich sticks to the inside. Do this eight times, and 
Krhen it is cold and hard, take it off clean from the 
vater, and put it into a large saucepan, with six bay* 
leaves, twelve cloves, half a pound of salt, and a 
quarter of a pound of whole pepper. Let the fat be 
i^U melted, and just hot enough to strain through a 
weve into a stone pot. Then let it stand till it is 

iuitc cold, and cover it up. In this manner you may 
£> what quantity you please. It is a very good method 
to keep the pot upside down, to prevent its being 
fcstroyed by the rats.. It will keep good any voyage, 
^ make as fine puff-paste crust a$ the best butter'. 

To clean Paper Hangings. 

™^viiro carefully blown off the dust with your htU 
^^4 Cilt 9 baker's loaf of two days old into eight 
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pieces. Take the crust in your hand, and, beginning 
at the top of the paper, wipe it lightly downwards 
with the crumb. Wipe about halt a yard at each 
stroke, and go round again, beginning a little higher 
than you left off. If this be done with care, the paper 
will look almost like new, but it will not succeed if 
you rub it hard, or across. 

To clean Wainscot. 

When wainscot requires scouring, it must be done 
from the top downward, and you should prevent, as 
much as possible, the suds from running on the dirty 
part; as otherwise marks may be made which will 
probably appear when the whole is finished. Paint 
however, may be made to look well for a length of 
time without scouring, by observing the following 
simple method: — Take off the dust with a long-haired 
brush ; dip a sponge, or a bit of flannel, into soda and 
water, wash it as quickly as possible ; and dry it im- 
mediately, to prevent the soda from injuring tbc 
colour. 

To clean Halls y Stone Stairs y &ic. 

Boil together a quart of water, a quart of small-beer, 
a pound of pipe-makers clay and a bit of stone-blue. 
Wash your floor or stairs with this mixture, and when 
dry, rub them with flannel and a brush. 

To clean Floor-cloths. 

Having well swept your floor-cloth, wipe it carefully 
with a flannel, and when all dust and spots are 
removed, rub it first with a flannel slightly waxed, 
and then with a dry plain one. Or washing occasionally 
with milk, and dry rubbing may suffice without the 
use of the wax, and the floor-cloth will be lesj 
slippery. 

To clean Carpets. 

Having taken up and thoroughly beaten your carpet, 
lay it down and brush it carefully on both sides Vvi^ 
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a hard-brush. Then turn the right side upward, 
scour it with ,ox gall, soap, and water, and rub it 
dry with linen cloths. 

To clean Calico Furniture, taken down for the Summer. 

After shaking off the loose dust, brush it lightly 
with a small, long-haired brush; wipe it carefully 
with clean flannels, and rub it with dry bread; by 
which means it may be made to look nearly as well 
as new. Curtains, bed-furniture, &c. should be 
folded in large parcels while out of use: and when 

gut up, it should be preserved as much as possible 
om the sun and air. 

To clean Black Hearths ^ the Back of a Grate j or the 

Front of Cast Iron Stoves. 

Boil together a pint of small-beer, a quarter of a 
pound of good black-lead, and a bit of soap, about 
the size of a walnut. Brush off all the soot and dust 
from your hearth or grate; wet it with a painter's 
brush 4ippcd in the mixture; — then polish with a hard 
brush till of a glossy brightness. — Black-lead and 
whites of eggs well beaten together, may serve 
instead of the above mixture, and must be laid on 
and polished in the same manner. 

To preserve Irons from Rust. 

Having melted some fresh mutton-suet, rub it over 
your irons while hot; then dust them with unslaked 
lime, pounded and tied up in a bit of muslin. Wrap 
them m* baize, and put them in a dry place, by which 
means they may be preserved several months. 

To clean the bright Bars of polished Stoves in a 

few Minutes. 

Put a pound of soft soap into two quarts of water, 

*nd let it boil gently till one half be reduced. Take 

three or four spoonfuls of the jelly, mix it to a con- 

rfstence with emery. No. 3, and put it on a bit of 

^road cloth. When the dirt is removed, rub your bars 
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with this mixture, wipe them cafefully, and pofish 
with glass or a polishing stone. 

To clean Patent Pewter Pots^ Tin Covers^ Kc. 

Mix some of the finest cake whiting with a Httle 
drop of sweet oil, and rub it on your pots or coversi 
wipe them clean with a dry cloth ; dust them with 
some powdered whiting in a muslin bag, and polish 
with leather. 

To clean Plate. 

Ik one quart of water boil an ounce of prepared 
hartshorn powder ; and while on the fire put into it 
as much plate as the vessel will contain; let it boil 
a little, then take it out, drain it over the saucepan, 
and dry it before the fire. Put in more plate, and 
serve it the same way till all be done. . Then dip into 
the water several clean linen rags, which, when dry, 
will serve to clean the plate, and are the very b«t 
things to clean brass-plates, locks of doors, &c. 
When your plate is perfectly dry, polish it well with 
leather. 

To clean Locking-Glasses. 

Having removed the fly stains and other dirt, by a 
damp rag, polish with a woollen cloth, and some 
powder-blue. 

To take Bast out, of Steel, 

Cover the steel with the best salad oil, rub it well 
on, and after forty-eight hours, take unslaked lime 
finely pounded, and rub till all the rust disappears. 

To take Stains out of Marble. 

Mix together unslaked lime finely powdered and 
strong soap-lyc pretty tliick. Lay it on ypur marble 
with a painter's brush, and let it remain two months. 
At the end of that time, wash it off quite clean ; dip 
a brush in a lather of soft soap boiled in soft water, 
and scour the marble well with powder. This, bv 
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►d rubbing, will give a beautiful polish. Clear off 
ir soap> and finish with a smooth hard brush. 

To give a beautiful Appearance to Floors. 

viNG washed your boards carefully with a brush, 
t soda and warm water, wash them again with a 
[c sponge and clean water, observing to clean, not 
>ss, but straight up and down ; then dry with clean 
hs, rubbing hard up and down in the same direc- 
I. Your sponges and brushes should be well 
;hed when done with, and kept in a dry place. 

To give a beautiful Colour to Mahogany. 

your tables, or other furniture, be stained witfi 
, take out the spots with spirit of salt, but this 
»t be used with the utmost caution on the parts 
cted, and must be immediately washed off. Then 
h the tables, &c. with vinegar, and apply the 
>wing mixture : — Put into an earthen vessel, four 
nyworth of alcanet-root, two pennyworth of rose* 
Cy and a pint of cold-drawn linseed oil. Let this 
d all night ; then, after stirring it well, rub it 
: the furniture with a linen rag; and when it has 
some time, it may be rubbed bright with lineo 
hs. 



S4S 



CATALOGUE 



OF THE 



Various Articles in Season in the different Month 

of the Year. 



JANUARY. 

MEAT. 



BEEF 
Mutton 



Veal 
House-Lamb 



Pork 



( 


GAME, POULTRY 


r, &c. 


Pheasant 


Woodcocks 


Pullets 


Partridge 


Snipes 


Fowls 


Hares 


Turkeys 


Chickens 


Rabbits 


Capons 

FISH. 


Tame Pigeons 


Carp 


Soles 


Smelts 


Tench 


Flounders 


Whitings 


Perch 


Plaice 


Lobsters 


T-ampreys 


Turbot 


Crabs 


Eels 


Thornback 


Prawns 


Craw-fish 


Skate 


Oysters 


Cod 


Sturgeon 


w 




VEGEXABLES, 


&c. 


Cabbage 


Lettuces 


Sage ^ 


Savoys 


Cresses 


Parsnips 


Coleworts 


Mustard 


Carrots 


Sprouts 


Rape 


Potatoes 


Brocoli, purple 


Radish 


Scorzonera 


and white 


Turnips 


Skirrets 


Spinach 


Tarragon 


Cardoons 
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Cucumbers irl 
hot houses 
Thyme 
Savory 

Pot-Marjorum 
Hyssop 
Salsify 

FRUIT. 

Almonds 
Services 



To be had, though 
not in Season 

Jerusalem Arti- 
chokes 

Asparagus 

Mushrooms 



Medlars 
Grapes 



:es 



•rts 



FEBRUARY. 



MEAT. 

Veal 
House-Lamb 



Pork 





POULTRY, GAME, 


&c. 


s 


Chickens 


Woodcocks 




Pigeons 
Pheasants 


Snipes 
Hares 




Partridges 


Tame Rabbits 




FISH. 






Skate 


Tench 


n 

jrs 


Whitings 

Smelts 

Lobsters 


Perch 

Carp 

Eels 


ack 


Crabs 

Oysters 

Prawns 


Lampreys 
Craw-fish 



, purple 
?vhite 



VEGETABLES, &C. 

Mustard Asparagus 

Rape Kidney Bean$ 

Radishes Carrots 

Turnips Parsnips 

Tarragon Potatoes 

Mint Ca^oons 
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Beets 


Tansey 


Leeks 


Pardey 
Chervil 
Endive 


Thyme 
Savory 
Marjoram 


Shalots 

Garlic 

Rocombole 


Sorrel 
Celery 
Chard Beets 


Also may be 
had 


Salsify^ 
Skirret 
Scorzonera 


Lettuces 


Forced Radishes 


Jerusalem Ai 


Cresses 


Cucumbers 


chokes 


Burnet 


Onions 

FRUIT. 




Pears 


Apples 


Grapes 




MARCH. 




V 


MEAT. , 




Beef 


Veal 


Pork 


Mutton 


House-Lamb 




• 


POULTRY, &c. 


• 


Turkeys 
Pullets 


Fowls 
Chickens 


Pigeons 
Tame Rabbits 


Capons 


Ducklings 

FISH. 




Carp 
I'ench 


Eels 
Mullets 


Soles 
Whitings 


Turbot 


Plaice 


Crabs 


Thornback 


Flounders 


Craw-fish 


Skate 


Lobsters 

VEGETABLES. 


Prawns 


Carrots 


Onions 


Beets 


Turnips 
Parsnips 


Garlic 
Shalots 


Parsley 
Fennel 


Jerusalem Arti- 


Brocoli 


Celery 


chokes 


Cardoons 


Endive 


Tansey 
Rape 


Turnips 
'I'arragon, 


Burnet 

Thyme 
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Mint 

Mushrooms 
Lettuces 
- " Chives 
Cresses 
Mustard 


Winter-Savory 

Pot*Marjorara 

Hyssop 

Fennel 

Cucumbers 

Kidney-Beans 


FRUIT, 




Apples 


Forced Strawber- 


- 


ries 


APRIL. 




MEAT. 




Mutton Veal Lamb 


POULTRY, &c. 


- 


Ducklings 
Pigeons . 


Rabbits 
Leverets 


FISH. 




Salmon • 

Turbot 

Soles 

Skate 

Mullets 


Smelts 
Herrings 
Lobsters 
Prawns 


VEGETABLES. 




Young Onions 
Celery 
Endive 
Sorrel 
^ Burnet 
Tarragon 
Radishes 


Lettuces 

All sorts of small 

Salad 
Thyme 

All sorts of Pot- 
Hcrbs 


f FRUIT. 




Forced Cherries 
and ' 


Aoricots for 
Tarts 
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MAY. 



' 


MEAT. 




Beef Mutton Veal Lainl> 




POULTRY, &C. 




Pullets 

Fowls 

Chickens 


Green Geese 
Ducklings 
Turkey Poults 


Rabbits 
Leverets 




FISH. 




Carp 

Tench 

Eels 

Trout 

Chub 


Salmon 

Soles 

Turbot 

Herrings 

Smelts 


Lobsters 
Craw-fish 
Crabs 
Prawns 

» 


■ 


VEGETABLES, &C. 


Early Potatoes 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Radishes 

Early Cabbages 

Cauliflowers 

Artichokes 

Spinach 

Parsley 

Sorrel 


Barley 

Mint 

Purslane 

Fennel 

Lettuces 

Cresses 

Mustard 

All sorts of small 

Salad Herbs 
Thyme 

FRUIT. 


Savory 

All other sweet 

Herbs 
Peas 

Beans 

Kidney Beans 
Asparagus 
Tragopogon 
Cucumbers, &c. 


Pears 

Apples 

Strawberries 


Cherries 
Melons 
Green Apricots 


Gooseberries 
And Currants for 

Tarts 




JUNE. 






MEAT. 




Beef 

Mutton ^ ^ 


Veal 
Latnb-. 


Buck Venison 




IS 

Jeese 



VARI0C7S ARTICLES IK SEASON. 
POULTRY, &C. 

Ducklings Wheat-Ears 

Turkey Poults Leverets 
Plovers Rabbits 
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FISH. 



rnes 
Tries 

f 



Salmon 

Soles 

Turbot 

Mullets 

Mackarel 



Herrings 

Smelts 

Lobsters 

Craw-fish 

Prawns 



VEGETABLES, &C. 



Asparagus 

Kiddey Beans 

Artichokes 

Cucumbers 

Lettuces 

Spinach 

Parsley 

Purslane 

FRUIT. 

Apricots 

Apples 

Pears 

Some Peaches 



Rape 
Cresses 

All other small 

Salading 
Thyme 
All sorts of Pot 

Herbs 



Nectarines 
Grapes 
Melons 
Pine Apples 



JULY. 



MEAT. 



Veal 
Lamb 

POULTRY, &c 

Ducklings 
Turkey Poults 
Ducks 

A A 



Buck Venison 



Pheasants 

Wheat>£arf 

Ptovers 
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Pigeons 


Young Par- 


Leverets 


Green Geese 


tridges 


Rabbits 


t 


FISH. 




Cod 


Herrings 


Skate 


Haddocks 


Soles 


Thornback 


Mullets 


Plaice 


Salmon 


Mackarel 


Flounders 


Carp 


Tench 


Eels 


Prawns 


Pike 


Lobsters 


Craw-fish 




VEGETABLES, &C. 


Carrots 


Cabbages 


All sorts of small 


Turnips 


Sprouts 


Salad Herbs 


Potatoes 


Artichokes 


Mint 


Radishes 


Celery 


Balm 


Onions 


Endive 


'I'hyme 


Garlic 


Finocha 


All other Pot- 


Rocombole 


Chervil 


Herbs 


Scorzonera 


Sorrel 


Peas 


Salsify 


. Purslane 


Beans 


Mushrooms 


Lettuce 


Kidney Beans 


Cauliflowers 


Cresses 

FRUIT, 




Pears 


Nectarines 


Strawberries 


Apples 


Plums 


Raspberries 


Cherries 


Apricots 


Melons 


Peaches 


Gooseberries 


Pine Apples 




AUGUST. 






MEAT. 


. 


Beef 


Veal 


Buck Venisoa 


Mutton 


Lamb 






POULTRY, &C. 


t 


Fowls 


Ducklings 


Pheasants 


Pullets 


Leverets 


Wild Ducts 




vARiots Articles tk seAsok. 



35S 



IS 


Rabbits 


Wheat Ears 


jeese 


Pigeons 


Plovers 


Poults 


FISH. 


1 




Mullets 


Eels 


k 


Mackarel 


Lobsters - 


TS 

• 


Herrings * 


Graw-fish 




Pike 


Prawns 




Carp 


Oysters 


ick 




m 




VEGETABLES, 


&c. • 




Beans , 


Finocha 




Kidney Beans 


Parsley 


< 
» 


Mushrooms 


Lettuces 


s 


Artichokes 


All sorts of smd]l 




Cabbages 


^ Salad 




Cauliflowers 


Thyme 




Sprouts 


Savory 


era 


Beets 


Marjoram 




Celery 


All sorts of 6weet 




Endive 


Herbs 




FRUIT. * 


t 




Pears 


Strawberries 


les 


Grapes 


Gooseberries 




Figs 


Currants 


> 


Filberts 


Melons 


< 


Mulberries 


Pine Apples 
' • • » 


• 


SEPTEMBER. 




NTKAT. 




1 


Muttoa 


Pork 




Lamb 


Buck Venison 



A A 2 



x 
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A CATALOOUE OP THl 





POULTRY, &C. 


» 


Geese 


Pullets 


Chickent 


Turkeys 


Fowls 


Ducks 


Teals 


Hares 


Pheasants* 


Pigeons 


Rabbits 


Partridges 


l^rks 








PISH. 


• 


Cod 


Skate 


Tench 


Haddock 


Soles 


Pike 


Flounders 


Smelts 


Lobsters 


Plaice 


Salhnon 


Oysters 


Thorn backs 


Carp 

VEGETABLES. 


• 


Carrots 


Kidney Beans 


Finocha 


Turnip^s 


Mushrooms 


Lettuces, and aO 


Pbtatocs 


Artichokes 


sorts of small 


Shalots 


Cabbages 


Salads 


Onions 


Sprouts 


Chervil 


Leeks 


Cauliflowers 


Sorrel 


Garlic 


Cardoons 


Beets 


Scorzonera 


Endive 


Thyme, and aD 


S.ilsify 


Celery 


sorts of Soup 


Peas 


Parsley 


Herbs 


Beans 


FRUIT. 


; 


Peaches 


Walnuts 


Lazaroles 


Plums 


Filberts 


Currants 


Apples 


Hazel Nuts 


Morello Cherries 


Pears 


Medlars 


Melons 


Grapes 


Quinces 


Pine- Apples 

IB 




OCWBER. 


K 




MEAT. 




Beef 


Lamb 


Pork 1} 


Mutton 


Veal 


Doe VenisAO 1' 




VARIOUS ARTICLES IN SEASOlT. 
POULTRY, &C. 
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Rabbits 


Larks 


s 


Wild Ducks 


Dotterels 


t 


Teals 


Hares 


• 


Widgeons 


Pheasants 




Woodcocks 


Partridges 


n 


Snipes 

PISH. 


• 




Gudgieon^ 


Salmon-Trput 




Pike 


Lobsters 


« 


Carp 


Cockles 




Tench 


Muscles 




Perch . 

VEGETABLES. 


Oysters 


es 


Scorzonera 


Chard Beet? 




Leeks 


Corn Salad 


wers 


Shalots 


Lettuces 


ke8 


Garlic 


All sorts q( young 




Rocombole 


Salad 


s 


Celery 


Thyme ' 




Endive 


Savory 




Cardoons 


All sorts of Pot- 




Chervil 


Herbs 




Finocha 


- 




PRUIT. 






Quinces 


Filberts 




Black an4 White 


Hazel-Nuts 




Bullace 


Pears 




Walnuts 


Apples 

2 



NOVEMBER. 



MEAT. 



Veal Poe Venison 

(louse-rLainb 



S5« 



A CATALOeVE OF THE 





POULTRY, &C. 




Geese 


Wild Ducks 


Dotterels 


Turkeys 


Teals 


Hares 


Fowls 


Widgeons 


Rabbits 


Chickens 


Woodcocks 


Partridges 


Pullets 


Snipes 


Pheasants 


Pigeons 


Larks 

• 

FISH. 


• 


Gurnets 


Salmon-Trout 


Gudgeons 


Dorees 


Smelts 


Lobsters 


Halibut 


Carp 


Oysters 


Bearbet 


Pike 


Cockles 


Salmon 


Tench 


Muscles 




VEGETABLES, &C. 


Carrots 


Kocombole 


Cardoons 


Turnips 


Jerusalem Arti- 


Parsley 


Parsnips 


chokes 


Cresses 


Potatoes 


Cabbages 


Endive 


Skirret 


Cauliflowers 


Chervil 


Salsify 


Savoys 


Lettuces 


Scorzonera 


Sprouts 


All sorts of smal 


Onions 


Coleworts 


Salad Herbs 


Leeks 


Spinach 


Thyme, and a! 


Shalots 


Chard Beets 

FRUIT. 


other Pot Herbs 


Pears 


Chesnuts 


Medlars 


Apples 


Hazel-Nuts 


Services 


Bullace 


Walnuts 


Grapes 




DECEMBER. 


» 




MEAT. 




Beef 


Veal 


Pork 


Mutton 


House-Lamb 


Doe Venison 




VARIOUS ARTICLES IN SEASON. 





POULTRY, &C. 




Geese 


Chickens 


Wild Ducks 


Turkeys 


Hares 


Teals 


Pullets 


Rabbits 


Widgeons 


pigeons 


Woodcocks 


Dotterels 


Capons 


Snipes 


Partridges 


Fowls 


Larks 

FISH. 


Pheasants 


Turbot 


Smelts 


Gudgeons 


Gurnets 


Cod 


Eels 


Sturgeon 


Codlings 


Cockles 


Dorees 


Soles 


Muscles 


Halibm 


Carp 


Oysters ■ 


Bearbet 






• , 


VEGETABLES, &C. 


Cabbages 


Potatoes 


Garlic 


Savoys 


Skirrets 


Rocombole 


Brocoli purple 


Scorzonera 


Celery 


and white 


Salsify 


Endive 


Carrots 


Leeks 


Beets 


Parsnips 


Onions 


Spinach 


Turnips 


Shalots 


Parsley 


Lettuces 


Cardoons 


Tbyme 


Cresses 


Forced Aspara- 


All sorts of Pot- 


All sorts of small gus 


Herbs 


Salad 


FRUIT. 




Apples 


Services 


Hazel Nuts 


Pears 


Chesnuts 


Crapes 


Medlars 


Walnuts 





t 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 



DIRECTIOKS FOR CARVING 



To cut Up a. Hare. 

THOUGH carving may not be considered as the 
indispensable province of a cook, yet it is cer- 
tainly of the housekeeper ; who is often obliged to 
take her place at the head of the table, where every 
eye is upon her, who never fail either to applaud or 
condemn her, according to the manner in which she 
discharges that office. We shall therefore lay down 
a few general rules, accompanied with practical olyr- 
vations, which we hope will not fail of making niis 
difficult matter very easy and familiar. The best way 
of cutting up a hare, see No. 1, is to put the point of 
the knife under the shoulder at g^ and cut through all' 
the way down to the rump, on one side of the back 
bone, in the line g^ h. When you have done thus, 
cut it in the same manner on the other side, at an 
equal distance from the back bone, by which means 
the body will be nearly divided into three. You may 
now cut the back through the spine or back bone, 
into several small pieces, more or less, in the lines /, k. 
The back is by far the tenderest part, fullest of gravj', 
and considered as the most delicate. The flesh of the 
leg is next in estimation to the back, though the meat 
is firmer, closer, and less juicy. The shoulder must 
be cut off in the circular dotted line t% /, g. Put the 
head on a clean pewter plate, so as to have it under 
your hand, and turning the nose to you, hold it.steady 
with your fork, so that it may net slip from under the 
knife. You must then put the point of the knife into 
the skull, and thus the head may be easily divided 
into two. Remember, when you help a person to ar^5 
part of a hare, to give with it a spoonful of pudding* 
The method of cutting up a hare as above direct^^» 



'i 
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can only be done when the hare is young. If it be 
old, the best method is, to put your knife pretty close 
to the back-bone, and cut off the leg; but as the hip- 
bone will be in your way, turn the back of the hare 
towards you, and endeavour to hit the joint between 
the hip and the thigh-bone. When you have separated 
one, cut off the other, and then cut a long narrow 
sJice or two on each side of the back-bofie, in the 
direction gy h. Then divide the back-bone into as 
any parts as you please ; all which may be easily 
quired by a little attention and practice. 



A Goose. See Plate, No. 2. 

I^ riT the neck end of the goose before you, and begin 

^JT cutting two or three long slices, on each side of 

tWc breast, in the lines a, b, quite to the bone. Then 

taike off the leg, by turning the goose up on one 

*ide, putting the fork through the small end of the 

^«g-bone, and pressing it close to the body, which, 

When the knife has entered at {/, will easily raise the 

joint. Then pass the knife under the leg, in the 

direction d, e. If the leg hang to the carcass at the 

joint e, turn it back with the fork, and, if the goose 

be young, it will easily separate. Having thus taken 

off the leg, proceed to take off the wing, by passing 

the foric through the small end of the pinion, pressing 

it close to the body, and entering the knife at c, and 

passing it under the wing in the direction c, d. This 

is a nice thing to hit, and can be acquired only by 

practice. When, you have taken off the leg and 

wing on one side, do the same on the other. Then 

cut off the apron in the line yi e, g; having done 

which, take off the merry-thought in the line i, h. 

All the other parts are to be taken off in the same 

fnanner as directed for a fowl in the following article, 

I which see. A goose is seldom quite dissected, like a 

[ fowl, unless the company be very large. The parts 

€»f a goose most esteemed are, slices from the breast, 

ihe fleshy part of the wing, which may be divided 

from the pinion ; the thigh-bone^ or drumstick^ as it is 
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called; the pinions; and the side-bones. If sage and 
onion be put into the body of the gooso, which is not 
BOW so much in fashion as formerly, when you have 
cut off the limbs, draw the stuffing out with a spoon 
from whence the apron is taken, and mix it with the 
gravy, which should first be poured hot into the body 
of the goose. 

A roasted FatvL See Plate^ No. 3. 

The fowl is here represented as lying on its side, with 
one of the legs, wings, and neck-bone taken off. 
A boiled fowl is cut up in the same manner as one 
roasted. In a boiled fowl, the legs are bent inwards, 
and tucked into the belly ; but previous to its being 
sent to table, the skewers are withdrawn. The most 
convenient method of cutting up a fowl, is to lay it 
on your plate, and, as you separate the jpints, in the 
Knes Uy ft, rf, put th^m into the dish. ' The legs, 
wings, and merry-thought, being removed in the 
same manner as directed for cutting up a goose, the 
next thing is to cut off the neck-bones. This is done 
by putting in the knife at g^ and passing it under the 
long broad part of the bone in the line g, ft, then lift- 
ing it up, and breaking off the end of the shorter part 
of the bone, which adheres to the breast-bone. All 
the parts being thus separated from the carcass, divide 
the breast from the back, by cutting through the 
tender ribs on each side from the neck quite down to 
the vent or tail. Then lay the back upwards on your 
plate, fix your fork under the rump, aiid placing the 
edge of the knife in the line ft, e^ c\ and pressing it 
down, lift up the tail, or lower part of the back, and 
it will readily divide, with the help of yoiu* knife, in 
the line ft, e, c. In the next place, laj^^ the lower 
part of the back upwards in your plate, with the 
rump from you, and cut off the side-bones, or sides- 
men, as they are generally called, by forcing the knife 
through the rump-bone, in the line ^, /, when your' 
fowl will be completely cut up. 
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A Pig. See Plate, No.- 4. 

It is not the custom- at present to send a pig up to 
table whole, but is usually cut up by the cook, who 
takes off the head, splits the body down the back, and 
garnishes the dish with the chops and ears. Before 
you help any one at table, first separate the shoulders 
from the carcass, and then the legs, according (o the 
direction given by the dotted line c, rf, e. The most 
delicate part of the pig is that about the neck, which 
may be cut oflF in the line/, g. The next best parts 
are the ribs, which may be divided in the line a, 6, ^c. 
and the others are pieces cut from the legs and shoul- 
ders. A pig, indeed, produces such a variety of 
delicate bits, that the palate 'of almost every one may 
be suited. 

A Pheasant. See Plate^ No. 5. 

The bird appears, in the representation here given, in 
a proper state tor the spit, with the head tucked under 
one of the wings. When laid in the dish, the skewers 
drawn, and the bird carried to table, it must be thus 
carved. Fix your fork in that part of the breast 
where the two dots are marked, by which means you 
will have a full command of the bird, and can turn it 
as you think proper. Slice down the breast in the 
lines fl, 6, and then proceed to take off the leg on one 
side, in the direction rf, e, or in the circular dotted 
line by d. This done, cut off the wing on the same 
side, in the line c, d. When you have separated the 
kg and wing on one side, do the same on the other, 
and then cut off, or separate from the breast-bone, on 
each side of the breast, the parts you before sliced or 
cutdown. Be very attentive in taking off the wing. 
Cut it in the. notch a s for if you cut too near the neck, 
afi at g, you will find yourself interrupted by the neck- 
bone, from whence the wing must be separated. 
Having done this, cut off the merry- thought, in the 
line /, g, by passing the knife under it towards the 
neck. With respect to the remaining parts, the;/ are 
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to be ,cut up in the same manner as directed for a. 
roasted fowl. The breast, wings, and merry-thought^ 
are the parts most admired in a pheasant. 

A Partridge. See No. 6. 

This is a representation of a partridge as just taken 
from the spit y but before it be served yp, the skewers 
must be drawn out of it. It is cut up in the sam« 
manner as a fowl. The wings must be taken off \wz 
the lines a, by and the merry-thought in the line c, c^ 
The prime parts of a partridge are the wings, breas^^ 
and merry-thought. The wing is considered the besx*j 
and the tip of it reckoned the most delicate morsei 
of the whole, 

Pigeons. See No. 7 and 8. 

These are the representations of two pigeons, the 
one with the back, the other with the breast uppcr^ 
most. Pigeons are sometimes cut up in the same 
manner as chickens ; but as the lower part, with the 
thigh, is in general most preferred, and as, from its 
small size, half a one is not too much for most appe- 
tites, they are seldom carved now, otherwise than by 
fixing the fork at the point a, entering the knife just 
before it, and dividing the pigeon into two, cutting 
away in the lines a, 6, and a, c. No. 7, at the same 
time bringing the knife out at the back, in the di- 
rection a, 6, and a, c. No. 8. 

J Fore Quarter of Lamb. See No. 9. 

A FORE quarter of lamb is always roasted, and when 
it tomes to table, before you can help any one, you 
must separate the shoulder from the breast and ribs, 
by passing the knife under, in the direction c, gy d^ e. 
The shoulder being then taken off, the juice of a 
lemon, of Seville orange, should be squeezed upon the | 
part it was taken from, a little salt added, and the 
shoulder replaced. The gristly part must then be se- 
parated from the ribs, in the line/, gy and then all the 
preparatory business to serving will be done. The 
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I 



bs arc generally most esteemed, and one, two, or 
rore, may be easily separated from the rest, in the 
ne a, bs but to those who prefer the gristly part, a 
'cce or two may be cut off in the line A, i, &c. If 
>ur quarter be grass lamb, and runs large, you 
ay put the shoulder into another dish, and carre it 
the same manner as a shoulder of mutton. 

A Haunch of Venison. See Plate, Xo. 10. 

C7T down to the bone, in the line b, c, a. Then 
LTn the dish with the end d towards you, put in the 
^int of the knife at c, and cut it down as deep as 
>%i can, in the direction c, d, so that the two strokes 
'^ill then form tlie resemblance of the letter T. 
laving cut it thus, you may cut as maov slices as 
Te necessary, according to the number of the com- 
pany, cutting them either on the right or left. As 
^he fat lies deeper oa the left, between d and a, to 
those who are fond of fat, as is the case with most 
kdmirers of venison, the best flavored and fattest 
dices will be found on the left of the line e, d, sup* 
)osing the end d turned towards you. In cutting the 
lices, remember that they must not be either too 
hick or too thin. With each slice of lean, add a 
>roportion of fat, and put a sufficient quantity of 
;ravy into each plate. Currant-jelly should always 
^ served up with venison, as people in general 
ike it. 

We might enlarge this chapter considerably, by 
[escribing the different methods of carving the various 
t>ints of butcher's meat; but, as we suppose every 
lousekeeper is well acquainted with that business, 
ve shall here omit it, and pass on to matters pf more 
onsequence. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MARKETING. 



To choose Beef. 

IF the meat of ox-beef be young, it will have a 
fine, smooth, open grain, a pleasing carnation red 
colour, and will feel tender. iTlie fat should look 
rather white than yellow; for the meat is seldom good, 
when the fat is of a deep yellow. The suet should 
also be perfectly white. In order properly to distin- 
guish between ox, cow, and bull-beef, take the follow- 
ing rules. The grain of cow-beef is closer, and the 
fat whiter, than that of ox-beef; but the lean is not 
of so bright a red. The grain of bull-beef is still 
closer, the fat hard and skinny, the lean of a deep red, 
ind gives a strong and rank scent; but ox-beief is the 
reverse of all this. 

To choose Mutton. 

Squeeze the flesh with your finger and thumb, and 
if it be young, it will feel tender ; but if it be old, it 
will feel hard, be wrinkled, and the fat will be fibrous 
and clammy. The flesh of ewe-mutton is paler than 
that of the wether, and the grain closer. The grain 
of ram-mutton is likewise closer, the flesh of a deep 
red, and the fat spongy. 

To choose Lmnb. 

That is good lamb, in which the eyes appear bright 
and full in the head ; but if they be sunk and wrinkled, 
it is a sign it is stale. Another method of judging is, 
if the vein in the neck of the fore-quarter appear of a 
fine blue colour, it is fresh; but if green or yellow, it 
is undoubtedly stale. If you find a faint disagreeable 
scent from the kidney in the hind quarter, or if the 
knuckle feel limber on your touching it with your 
fingers, you may conclude it is not good. 
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To choose Veal. 

The fillet of a cow calf is generally preferred to that 
of a bull. The eyes will appear plump, if the head 
be fresh ; but they will be sunk and wrinkled, if stale* 
If the vein in the shoulder be not of a bright red, the 
meat is stale, and if there be any green or yellow 
spots, you may then conclude it is very bad. A good 
neck and br.east will be white and dry ; but if they be 
clammy, and look green or yellow at the upper end, 
have nothing to do with them. The kidney in the 
loin is soonest apt to be infected, and if it be stale, it 
will be soft and slimy. If the leg be white and firm, 
you may conclude it is good ; but you may be assured 
it is bad, if the flesh be flabby. 

To choose Pork, 

The lean of young pork, on being pinched with the 
finger and thumb, will break, and the skin dent. If 
the rind be thick, rough, and cannot be easily im- 
pressed with the finger, it is old. When it is fresh, 
the flesh will be cool and smooth ; but if it be clammy. 
It is tainted, and in this case, the knuckle is always 
the worst. What is called measly pork is very un- 
wholesome to eat; but this may be easily discovered, 
by the fat being full of little kernels, which in good 
pork is- never the case. 

To choose Bacon. 

The fat of good bacon will feel firm, and have a red 
tinge, and the lean will be of a good colour, and stick 
clo^ to the bone ; but if there be any yellow streaks 
in the lean, it either is or will be very soon rusty. 
When bacon is young, the rind is thin, biif thick 
when it is old. 

To choose Hams. 

Stick a knife under the bone of the ham, an.] on 
smelling the knife, if the ham be good, it will have a 
pkasanc flavor; but reject it as a bad one, if it h^ 
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daubed and smeared, and has a disagreeable s 
Hams short in the hock generally turn out best. 

To choose Braxvn. 

Tbb rind of young brawn will fe$l moderately tei 
but it will be thick and hard if old. The rind an 
of barrow and sow brawn are very tender. 

To choose Venison. 

The fat of venison must generally direct your cl 
of it. If the fat be thick, bright, and clear, the 
smooth and close, it is young; but you may be asi 
it is old, if the cleft is very wide and tough, 
haunches and shoulders are the places venison 
firs^ change at: therefore, in order to Judge o 
sweetness, run a knife into those parts, and the 
ness or staleness will be discovered by its swe< 
rank scent. You may be sure it is tainted, if it 
greenish, or is inclined to have a very black ap] 
ance. Venison, like hare, is often kept till it acq 
a rank smell, and has what the French call the 
goAt; but it is not generally liked in that state, 
can it be wholesome. 

To choose Turkeys. 

The shortness of the spur, and the smoothness 
blackness of the legs, are certain signs of a < 
turkey being young. The feet will also be lir 
and moist, and the eyes full and bright. It 
however, be very necessary to observe, that the s 
are m)t cut or scraped, in order to deceive you, w 
is an artifice too otten made use of. If the tujke 
stale, the eyes will be sunk, and the feet dry. 
same rules will enable you to judge of a hen tur 
with this difference, that if she be old, her legs 
be rough and red; if with egg, the vent will be 
and open j but if she has no eggs, the vent wil 
hard and close. 

Cocks and Hens. 

If they be stale, the vent will be open ; but, if fr 
close and hard. The spurs of a young cock are sh 
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liut the same precaution must here be attended to as 
just given in the choice of turkeys. Heps are always 
bes^ when full of eggs, and just before they begin to 
lay. The combs and legi of an old hen are rough, 
but smooth in a young one. The comb of a good 
capon is very pale, its breast remarkably fat, and has 
a large rump and a thick belly. 

To choose Geese. 

1 He bill and feet of a young goose are yellow, with 
very few hairs upon them ; but, if they be old, both 
Avill look red. The feet will be limber, if it be fresh, 
but stiff and dry if stale. Green geese are in season 
from May or June, and till they are three months old* 
A. stubble goose will be in good order till it is five or six 
months old. Green geese should be scalded before 
they are picked ; but stubble geese should be picked 
dry. 

To choose Ducks. 

The legs of a fresh-killed duck are limber, and if it 
be fat, the belly will be hard and thick ; but the feet 
of a stale duck are dry and stiff. The feet of a tame 
Auck are thick, and inclining to a dusky yellow i but 
those of a wild-duck are smaller than those of a tame 
one, and are of a reddish colour. Ducklings should* 
be scalded before they are picked, but ducks should 
be picked dry. 

Pheasants. 

Pheasants, as well as woodcocks and partridges, 
ve not exposed to sale in the markets, so that all 
choice is out of the question j but", as many of them 
Ve sometimes sent as presents to different families in 
London, it may not here be improper to inform the 
cook, by what means they may distinguish the better 
from the worse. The cock pheasant has spurs, but 
the hen has none. The spurs of a young cock phea- 
sant arc short and blunt, or round ; but they are long 
and sharp when he is old. If the vent of the hen be 
open and green, she is stale, and when rubbed \i\ 
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with the finger the skin will peel. ITie vent will be 
soft, if she be with egg. 

Partridges. 

The legs of {>artridges will be yellowish, and the bill . 
of a dark colour, if the birds are young. The ventii 
will be firm, if they be fresh ; but it will look green — 
ish, and the skin will peel when rubbed with th 
finger, if stale. The bill will be white, and the leg 
blue, if they are old. 

Woodcocks. 

These, being birds of passage, are to be p 
ctired only in the winter. They are best about a tort — 
night or three weeks after.their first appearance, whecr 
they have rested after their long flight over the oceans 
If they feel firm and thick, it is a proof they are fa. € 
and in good condition. The vent will also be thicW 
and hard, and a vein of fat will run by the side of the 
breast ; but a lean one will feel thin in the vent. If 
the bird be newly killed, its feet will be limber, ancf 
the head and throat clean ; but, if it be stale, every 
thing will have a contrary appearance. 

To choose Pigeojis. 

4*1 G EONS, when new, are full and fat at the vent, and 
limber-footed ; but if the toes be harsh, the vent loose, 
open, and green, it is a sure sign they are stale; and 
the legs will be large and red, if old. The tame 
pigeon is generally preferred to the wild, and should 
be large in the body, fat and tender ; but the wild 
pigeon is not so fat. Wood pigeons are much larger 
than either wild or tamc; but like them in other re- 
spects. The same rules will hold good in the choice of 
other small birds, such as plovers, neld-fares, larks, &c. 

To choose a Hare, 

If the claws are blunt and rugged, the ears dry and 
tough, and the cleft wide and large, it is a sign that 
the hare is old , but, if the claws be smooth and sharp, 
the ears tear easily, and the cleft in the lip is not much 
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*acl, you may then presume that it is a young one. 
I body will be stiff, and the flesh pale, if newly 
sd ; but if the flesh be turning black, and the body 
ber, it has every appearance of being stale. Hares, 
/ever, are not always considered the worse for being 
•t till they begin to smell. The chief distinction 
ween a hare and a leveret is, that the leveret 
uld have a knob, or small bone, near the font, on 
fore leg, which a hare has not. A hare should be 
t, before dressing, as long as it will remain sweet, 
no longer; for no food can be wholesome that is 
i state of putrefaction. 

To choose Rabbits. 

E claws will be very rough and long, and grev 
s will be intermixed with, the wool, if the rabbit 
)ld ; but, in a young one, the wool and claws will 
smooth. The flesh will look blueish, with a kind' 
;limc upon it, and the body limber, if it be stale; 
, if the body be stiff, and the flesh white ahd dry, 
may conclude it is fresh. , 

To choose Eggs. 

r the greater end of the egg to yopr tongue, and if 
?el warm, it is new; but if cold, it is stale; and 
)rding to the degree of heat or cold there is in the 
, you may judge of its staleness or newness. 
Dther method is, to hold it up against the sun or a 
die, and if the yolk appear round, and the white 
r and fair, it is a mark of its goodness ; but if the 
: be broken, and the white cloudy or muddy, the 
is a bad one. Some people, in order to try the 
dness of an egg, put it into a pan of cold water: 
his case, the fresher the egg is, the sooner it will 
: to the bottom ; but if it be addled or rotten it will 
n on the surface of the water. The bpst method 
^reserve eggs is to keep them in meal or bran ; 
igh some place them in wood ashes with their sn ^ 
s downwards. When necessity obliges you 
p tbem for any considerable timt -, \Vi^ \ 
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to bury them in salt, which will preserve them in 
almost any climate; but the sooner an egg is used, 
the better. 

To choose Butler. 

Great precaution is necessary in purchasing this 
article, in order not to be deceived, po not trust to 
the taste the seller gives you, as they will frequently 
ffive you to taste of one lump, and sell another of 
inferior quality. If you buy salt butter, put a knife 
into it, and apply it to your nose, when the smell will 
direct you much better than the taste. If the butter 
be in a cask, have it unhooped, and thrust in your 
knife, between the staves, into the middle of it; for, 
by the artful mode of package, and the ingenuity of 
those who send it from the countiy, the middle of the 
cask is frequently a different sort irom that at the top. 

To choose Cheese. 

In the purchasing of this article, pay particular atten- 
tion to the coat or rind. If the cheese be old, and 
has a rough and ragged coat, or dry at top, you may 
expect to find little worms or mites in it. If it b<r 
nrtoist, spongy, or full of holes, it probably is maggot- 
ty. Wherever you see any decayed places on th<^ 
outside, observe to probe the bottom of them; fo^r, 
though the hole in the coat may be but small, it ma-^ 
be of considerable dimensions within the cheese. 

To choose Salmon. 

Before we proceed to give directions for choosing* ^ 
salmon, it may not he improper to make a few obs^x"' 
vations on the choice of fish in general. In order ^^ 
know whether they be fresh or stale, take notice ^^* 
the colour of the gills, which should be of a lively 
red; whether they are hard or easily to be opened ^ 
the projection or indention of their eyes, the stifFn^^^ 
or limberness of their tins, and the scent from th^^*^ 
gills. We now proceed to the choice of the salmon • 
Its flesh, when new^ is of a fine red, and particula Wy 
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SO at the gills. The scales should be bright, and the 
fish very stiff. The spring is the proper season for the 
salmon, which is then oT a fine, rich, and pleasant 
flavor. 

To choose Turbot. 

This fish will be thick and plump, if good, and the 
belly of a yellowish white ; but, it they appear thin 
and bluish, they are bad. This fish is in season during 
the greatest part of the summer, and is in high 
estimation. 

To choose Trout. 

The best sort of this beautiful and excellent fresh- 
water fish are red and yellow. The females, which 
are most in esteem, are distinguished by having • a 
smaller head, and deeper body, than the males. 
They are in high perfection the latter end of June, 
and their freshness may be ascertained by the general 
rules we have given in the article of salmon. 

To choose Cod. 

A COD should be very thick at the neck, and, if it be 
perfectly fine and fresh, the flesh will be white and 
firm, and of a bright clear colour, with red gills. 
"When they are stale they will appear flabby, and will 
fiot retain their proper flavor. From Christmas to 
X^dy-day is their proper season. 

To choose Tench, 

Tknch should be dressed alive, in order to be eaten 

• 

w perfection; but, if they be dead, examine the gills, 
^hich should be red, and hard to open. If fresh, the 
^yes will be bright, and the body firm and stiff. They 
^^e generally covered with a kind of slimy matter, 
allien, if clear and bright, is a proof of their being 
g^od. Rubbing them with a little salt will easily 
''^nnove this slimy matter. 

To c/ioose Soles. 

^KBN soles are good, they are thick and firm, and 
tHe belly of a fipe cream colour j but if they are flabby. 
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or incline to a falucish white, they are not good. 
Midsummer is the proper season for this fish. 

To choose Flounders. 

When these fish are firesh and fine, they are stifT, 
their eyes bright and full, and their bodies thick. 
They are inhabitants of both salt and fresh water, and 
should be dressed as soon as possible after they are 
dead. 

To choose Eels. 

The Thames silver eel is generally esteemed the best, 
and the worst are brought by the Dutch, and sold at 
Billingsgate market. They should be dressed alive, 
and are in season all the year, excepting the very hot 
summer months. 

To choose Smelts. 

If smelts be frph, they will be of a fine silver hue, 
very firm, and nave a peculiarly strong smell, greatly 
resembling that of a pared cucumber, 

, To choose Skate. 

Whkn this fish is perfectly good and sweet, the flesh 
will look exceedingly white, and be thick and firm. 
This fish has a peculiar inconvenience, which is, if it 
be too fresh, it will eat very tough; and, if stale, 
they have a strong and disagreeable scent. Some 
judgment is therefore necessary to know the proper 
time of dressing them. 

To choose Sturgeon. 

The flesh of this fish is very white, and has a few blue 
veins, the grain even, the skin tender, good-coloured, 
and soft. All the veins and gristles should be blue; 
for when they are brown and yellow, the skin harsh, 
tough, and dry, the fish is not good. When in per- 
fection it has a pleasant smell, but a very disagreeable 
one when bad. It should also cut firm without crum- 
bling. The females are as full of row as a carp, 
which is taken out, and spread upon a table, beaten flat, 
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and sprinkled with salt; it is then dried in the air and 
sun, and afterwards in ovens. It should be of a red- 
dish-brown colour, and very dry.. This is eaten with 
oil and vinegar,* and is called Caviare. 

• 

To choose Oysters. 

Of the various species of oysters, those called the 
native Milton are the most esteemed, they being the 
fattest and whitest; but some prefer the Colchester, Py- 
fleet, and Milford oysters. When they arc alive, and 
in full vigor, (hey will close fast upon the knife on 
opening, and let go as soon as they are wounded in 
the body. 

To clioose Lobsters. 

The tail of a lobster will^be stiff, and pull up with a 
sprine, if it be fresh; but, if it be stale, the tail will 
be fiaoby, and have no spring in it. This rule, however, 
concerns lobsters that are boiled ; but it is more advis- 
able to buy them alive, and boil them yourself, taking 
care that they are not spent by too long keeping. If 
they have not been long taken, the claws will have a 
quick and strong motion on squeezing the eyes, and 
the heaviest are esteemed the best. The cock lobster 
is known by the narrow back part of its tail. The 
two uppermost fins vvithin his tail are stiff and hard ; 
but those of the hen are soft, and the tail broader. 
The male, though generally smaller than the female, 
has the higher flavor, the flesh is firmer, and the body 
of a redder colour, when boiled. 

To choose Prawns and Shrimps. 

When these fish are in perfection, they afford an 
excellent scent, and are very firm, with the tails turn- 
ing stifily inwards.. They have a very bright colour 
when fresh ; but when stale their tails grow limber, 
the brightness of their colour goes ^ff, and they become 
pale and clamm^^. 
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To choose Herrings. 

The gills will be of a fine red, and the whole fish sriff 
and very bright, if they be fresh; biit if the gills be 
of a faint colour, and the fi^h lioiber and wrinkled, 
you may be assured they are stale. Pickled herrings, 
when good, are fat, fleshy, and white; and red herrings, 
if good, will be large, firm, and dry. The latter 
should be full of row or nielt, and the outsides of a 
fine yellow. Those that have the skin or scales 
wrinkled on the back, will turn out preferable to 
those whose scales are very bro?id, the distinction 
between which is sufficiently obvious. 



DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE FOLLOWmc 

MARKETING TABLES. 

\ 
THE first column contains the number of poand«, yards, ounces, 
&c. the following columns shew the amount at it\e prices marked 
upon the top of each. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. How much is seven pounds of potatoes, at seven faethings a 
pound? 

Look in the first column for No. 7 ; and in the next column, 
under the head of | penny J you will find Is, 0^. which 
is the amount. 

2. How much is 15 yards of ribbon, at seven-pence halfpenny 
a yard ? 

Look in the first column for 16 ; and in the third column, 
under the head i pence i, you will find the amount 9.^. 4^^. 

3. Vlow much is a quarter of a hundred weight of cheese, at 
eleven pence halfpenny a pound ? 

Look ill the first column for 28 (the number of pounds in a 
i cwt.), and, in the fifth column, un^er the head 1 1 pence |, 
the amount appears, IL 0$, lOd. 
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12 8 





'3 4 


14, 


14 8 


15 4 





16 


33 





13 o| 


] 


13 9 


14 5I 


15 ij 


? 15 9i 


] 


[6 6 


34 





'3 5j 


1 


'4 » 


14 lO^ 


15 7 


6 ,6 3j 


J 


[7 


35 





13 104 


J 


f4 7 


15 3f 


16 0^ 


16 9I 


] 


r7 6 


36 





H 3 





15 


15 9 


16 6 


17 J 


J 


18 


37 


o^ 


"4 7i 


] 


'5 5 


16 2| 


16 11^ 


17 8| 


1 


18 6 


38 





15 oj 





'5 »o 


16 7i 


17 5* 


,8 2J 


] 


t9 


39 





'5 5i 


] 


(6 3 


17 o| 


17 loj 


18 8^ 


] 


19 6 


40 





15 10 





16 8 


17 6 


18 4 , 


19 2 




0' 


41 





16 z\ 





17 I 


17 "i 


18 9^ 


19 71 




6 


4« 





16 74 





17 6 


18 4i 


19 3 


I 4 




I 


43 





»7 oi 





n II 


18 9| 


19 8i 


' 71 




I 6 


44 





»7 5 


1 


.8 4 


19 3 


I 2 


i I 1 




2 


45 





»7 9i 





.8 9 


019 8| 


I 7i 


I I 6| 




2 6 


46 





18 2i 





19 2 


I i4 
I 6| 


I I I 


I 2 Oj 




3 


47 





18 7i 





19 7 


, I 6} 


1 2 6| 




3 6 


48 





19 







I 1 


I 2 


I 3 




4 


49 





»9 4J 




5 


I I 5* 


« * 5i 


' 3 51 




4 6 


50 





»9 9i 




10 


I I lOj 


I 2 II 


1- 3 11^ 




5 


51 




24 




« 3 


I * 3i 


I 3 4i 


' 4 5i 




5 6 


5* 




7 




I .8 


I 2 9 


I 3 10 


I 4 Tl 




6 


53 




III 




2 I 


I 3 2| 


« 4 3i 


I 5 4i 




6 : 1 


54 

5*; 




I 4i 
I 94 




2 6 
2 If 


« 3 7* 
« 4 o| 


I 4 9, 


I 5 .0^ 
I 6 4i 


J 




[56 




2 1 




3 4 


1 4 6 
1 16 9 


1 5 8 


I 10 


i 


1 


[84 




»3 3 


1 


15 


1 18^ 6 


2 3 


1 


[100 




19 7 


2 


I 8 


4 3 9 


2 5 10 


.1 7 ^ \^ 


wv % 


[..» 


2 


JUi- 


2 


6 8 


t \ 1 11 ^ \ \ i-J^ V 


\ 


^ ' • 



L.:1_.A 



MARXEnKG TABUS, 


FROM SIX-PENCE 


HALF-PENNY TO 




NINE-PENCE PtR POUND, fcc. 


No, 


6 Pence J 


7 Ponce. 


7P«..«i 


S l-encc 


|«P'""i 


, Pence. 


lii.m^ 


£■ 


.. rf. 


£. -. rf. 


£. .. d. 


£. .. " 


£■ -. d. 


£. .. ./. 










I ) 


I , 


1 ; 




3 




I 7l 


I 9 


I lOj 








4 






I 4 




i f 




030 






t Bi 




I li 


3 4 


a J 6j 


039 






i J 


a I " 


J 9 


040 


043 


4 6 






3 9l 


4 I 


* 0^ 


4 B 


4"i 


S J 


S 




4 4 


4 S 




i 4 


J 8 


J 


9 




4 'c;. 


5 i 


° S Ji 




6 4I 


a « 9 






J i 


5 10 


» 6 3 


6 8 




7 6 






5 "' 


S 5 


S ,oi 


7 4 


7 gi 


S ; 






6 6 






D ^ 


g fl 




'J 




7 ci 


J 7 


□ K 1.!- 


S g 


9 li 








7 7 


Q 8 1 


<, 8 9" 


9 4 




'5 




8 8* 


3 9 


° _9 4i 






16 






9 4 








'7 




9 M 




I .0 °j 




U Oi ,. V 


iS 




9 9 




11 J 




i» 9 IJ 6 


'9 




° 3S 




1. loj 


li a 


n 5i 14 3 








0118 


D IJ 6 


13 4 








' 4i 


,1 Ci 


I! li 


14 


I It .^ ,"J i 










H 9 .4 S'o M 7 ,6 f 1 


»i 




1 Si 


IJ 5 


.4 4i 


° 'S 40 16 Ji ,7 J ! 


14 






14 


IS 


If. 17 c 18 » 1 


»5 






14 7 


CIS 7i 


OK. S 17 8i o tg 9 


2fi 






l; t 


,6 3 


.7 4 .S ; ,9 6 








1? 9 


16 xoj 




19 i{ ,1 03 










17 6 


li 8 






^ H 


a 16 >i 


-S ,1 


19 4 


1 *i 'h ; 1 9 1 


jo'o 


* 3 


ir 6 


D iS 9 




' ' 3 


I 1 t 


J" 


6 ,§ 




.9 4i 




1 < Hi 


■ 3 3 


i' o 










I 1 B 


1 4 


33 o 


7 iSl 


I-) 3 


• ° 7i 




' 3 4i 


' 4 9 


J4 o ' 




.9 10 


' ' ^ 




1 4 « 


I 5 6 


3i o . 


1 'fi' i I I I 


. . loi 


■ 3 4 


■ 4 9} 




36 I 




I £ 6 


1 4 


I S 6 


I 7 


J7 ' 






I 3 i-i 


I 4 B 


I G ii 




la . 






' 3 9 


' 5 4 


1 G 11 


I 8 I 


39 1 


;* 




1 4 4i 


1 6 


I ? 7i 


' 9 J 


40, t 


s 




■ S °, 


1 6 S 


I 8 4 




'*' < 


M 




I 5 7i 


' I * 


' 9 9i 






^ 9 




■ t K 


1 K 


I 9 9 


I II i 


41 1' 


_ii 




' - 's^ 


I 3 S 


I 10 5j 


I 11 3 


44I. 












I 13 


4i ; ' 


^4i 




■ R -i 




■ ir lol 


I ij a 


46 (' 


sl 


] * "* 


I 8 9 


1 u 4 


: ■! >l 


' 'S J 


48 ]l 




T i 










49 1' 


&■ I Ij 7 


.' lo 7i 

: ;i ,h 

I 13 S, 


1 ij 4 
I 14 

1 14 i 


' '4 S) 


iiii 

19 


.14 ' 


HiiM 


1 IJ IJ 


! !', 


;?:^ 


19 9 

. i 1 


.'W 


' 


9l 


III 1 


1 .4 4i 


I 15 a 


.8 ,Ji 


' , : ■ 



({"'.' 
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tARKETlNO TABLES, FROM NINE-PENCE HALFPENNY TO 
ant SHILLING PER POUND, fee. 



No. 


9 


Pence } 


10 


Pence. 


10 Pence i 


11 Pence. 


XI Pence i 


X Shil. 


S.^C. 


£■ 


s. J. 


F 


i. 


J. 


£' '- . ^^ 


£■ '■ </. 


£. •■ J. 


X- '' 


2 





1 7 





I 


8 


019 


I 10 


I II 


2 


3 





* 4* 





2 


6 


027} 


029 


2 lOi 


3 


4 





3 * 





3 


4 


036 


038 


3 10 


4 


5 





3 Mi 





4 


2 


4 4§ 


047 


4 9i 


^ 


6 





4 9 





5 





5 3 


056 


5 9 


6 


•• 





5 6i 





5 


if» 


6 ij 


065 


6 8i 


7 


8 





6 4 





6 


S 


070 


074 


7 8 

i 7J 


8 


V 





7 li 





7 


6 


7 10} 


8 3 


9 


10 





7 " 


u 


8 


4 


089 


092 


097 


10 


1 1 





8 Si 





9 


2 


9 7} 


10 I 


10 6i 


IX 


12 





9 6 





10 





10 6 


II 


IX 6 


12 


13 





10 3i 





10 


10 


11 4i 


rt 11 


12 5i 


13 


14 





II I 





II 


8 


12 3 


12 10 


« «3 5 


14 


I ^ 





11 10^ 





12 


6 


13 li 


13 9 


14 4i 


X5 


lb 


U 


12 8 





'3 


4 


14 


14 8 


'5 4 


x6 


J7 





>3 5i 





»4 


2 


14 10} 


15 7 


16 3i 


17 


lb 





H 3 





»5 





15 9 


16 6 


« '7 3 


18 


»9 





15 oi 





«5 


10 


16 7| 


17 . 5 


18 2i 


19 


20 





i<; 10 





16 


8 


17 6. 


18 4 


19 2 


t 


ii 





16 7i 





17 


6 


18 4i 


19 3 


I xi 


t t 


22 





17 5 





18 


4 


19 3 


I 2 


I X X 


I 2 


a3 





iS li 




'9 


2 


I ij 


I I I 


X 2 oi 


^ 3 


*4 





19 










1 I 


I X 


130 


' 4 


as 





19 9i 







10 


I I lOj 


I 2 II 


I 3 iii 


» 5 


26 




7 




I 


8 


I 2 9 


I 3 10 


X 4 It 


X 6 


27 




I 4i 




2 


6 


' 3 7i 


I 4 9 


I 5 loi 


' 2 


[«? 




2 2 




3 


4' 


1 4 6 


I 5 8 


1 6 to 


1 8 


20 


m 


2 iij 




4 


z 


» 5 4i 


I 6 7 


» 7 9i 


* 9 


30 


' 


3 9 




5 





X 6 3 


X 7 4 


1 9 h 


X to 


31 


1 


4 61 




S 


10 


I 7 li 


I 8 S 


t XX 


3i 




5 4 




6 


8 


X 8 


» 9 4 


I to 8 


I X2 


33 




6 1} 




7 


6 


I 8 loi 


I to 3 


« 11 7i 


« 13 


34 




6 II 




8 


4 


I 9 9 


X XX 2 


1 12 7 


» '4 


35 




7 85 




9 


2 


1 lo- 7i 


I 12 X 


» n 6i 


\\l 


36 




8 6 




10 





1 XI 6 


X X3 


t t4 6 


37 




9 3t 




10 


10 


I 12 4i 


X 13 IX 


* IS 5i 


» 17 


3^ 




10 I 




II 


8 


X 13 3 I 14 10 


I x6 5 


X 18 


39 




10 lo^ 




12 


6 


I 14 li 


I X5 9 


« 17 4i 


I 19 


40 




II 8 




li 


4 


1 15 


I x6 8 


I x8 4 


2 


4» 




12 54 




14 


s 


I 15 lOj 


I 17 7 


» «9 si 


2 t 


4^ 




*3 3, 




»5 





X 16 9 


X x8 6 


2 3 


2 2 


43 




14 o| 




»5 


lo 


' 'Z I* 


I 19 5 


2 X 2i 


» 3 


44 




14 10 




16 


8 


I 18 6 


2 4 


2 2 2 


» 4 


45 




15 7§ 




X7 


6 


« »9 4i 


» « 3 


2 3 x{ 


* 5 


46 




,6 5. 




t8 


4 


203 


222 


* 4 » 


2 6 


4? 




17 xj 




19 


2 


2 1 li 


» 3 « 


2 5 oj 
260 


« 7 


4^ 




18 










a 2 


240 


2 8 


49 




18 9i 







to 


s 2 xoi 


2 4 ti 


a 6 xxi 


» 9 


5- 




19 7 




1 


8 


* 3 9 


2 5 10 


2 ^ IX 

X i toi 


2 10 


5» 




4} 




t 


6 


• 4 Ti 


• ' ! 


2 XX 


5- 




1 2 




3 


4 


a 5 6 


2 9 10 


2 12 


53 




1 Hi 




4 


2 


t 6 4i 


2 10 9i 


2 13 


^4 




a 9 




5 





t 8 li 


296 


2 11 9 


* H 


55 




3 6i 




5 


10 


2 10 5 


2 12 8i 


» «5 


[56 
[^4 




4 4 




6 


8 


.290 


2 11 4 


» 13 • 


2 16 




6 6 


3 


10 





3 13 ^ 


3 17 


406 


.4 ^ 


100 




1 i 


4 


3 


4^ 


-476141^^ 
4 18 \ s ^ ^ 


\^ iS^^ \S ^ 


4^ 


4 


«3 


4 


M. 1 ± 


x^xx 
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Table of Exfienceip Income^ or ^^^^^» h '^ ^^y» ^i^^^» j\TontIi^ 
and Ycar^ from One Penny to Ten Pounds per Day^ how much 
per Week^ and Year. 



Per Day. 




P 

Per Week 


Per Month. 


Per Ycai 


r. 


;f. 


/. 


J^. 


/• 


/. 


d. 


£, s. 


d. 


£' 


/. 


d 


o 


o 


1 










7 


2 


4 


I ] 


LO 


5 


o 


o 


2 







I 


2 


4 


8 


3 





10 


o 


o 


3 







r 


9 


7 





4 J 


[I 


3 


. o 


o 


4 







2 


4 


9 


4 


6 


I 


8 


o 


o 









2 


IZ 


II 


8 


7 1 


[2 


I 


o 


o 


6 







3 


6 


14 





9 


2 


6 


9 


o 


•7 







4 


z 


16 


4 


10 1 


[2 


II 


o 


o 


8 







4 


8 


18 


8 


12 


3 


4 


o 


o 


9 







S 


3 


I I 





13 ] 


13 


9 


o 


o 


10 







5 


10 


I 3 


4 


^5 


4 


4 


o 
o 


o 

I 


XI 




■ 






6 

7 


5 



; 1 


8 



16 ] 
18 


^4 

5 


7 
t 


o 


% 










U 





2 16 





36 1 


to 





o 


3 







I 


I 





4 4 





54 J 


'5 





o 


4 







I 


8 





5 la 





73 








o 


s 







I 


15 





7 





91 


5 





o 


6 







2 


2 





8 8 





109 i 


[O 





o 


7 







2 


9 





9 16 





127 ] 


'5 





o 


8 







2 


16 





II 4 





146 








o 


9 


l>i5<j 


3 


3 





12 12 





164 


3 





o 


lO 







3 


10 





14 





182 ] 


[O 





o 


1 1 







3 


'7 





.5 8 





200 ] 


■5 





o 


IS 







4 


4 





16 16 





219 








o 


13 







4 


T I 





18 4 





237 


5 





o 


14 







4 


18 





19 12 





255 1 


lO 





o 


»5 







5 


«« 

3 





21 





273 I 


^5 





o 


i6 







5 


12 





22 G 





292 








o 


17 









19 





23 16 





310 


5 





o 


i8 







6 








25 4 





328 1 








o 


19 







6 


13 





2O 12 





346 I 


4 





I 










7 








28 





3^)5 








2 










»4 








^6 





730 








3 










•21 








84 





1C95 








4 










28 








1 12 





► ^\(^o 








5 










3> 








140 





i8i(; 








6 










42 








168 





2I()0 








7 










49 








196 





2555 








8 










5^^ 








224 





2920 








9 










63 








2^2 





328^ 








lO 










L70 








2 So 





36;;o 





c 
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Tahle of Ex/tences^ Income, or VTagest by the YeaVy Lunar Mouthy 
Wecky and Day^ from One Pound to 40^000 Pounds per Year, 
bow much per Months ff^eeh^ or Day. 



^ / 


1 








Pr. Year 





Per Month. 


Per Week. 


Per Day. 


€' 


/. '. 


//. 


^. /. </./. 


£^ 


J. 


^./. 


I 




I 


8 


0042 








Z 


2 




3 


4 


0091 








I 3 


3 




5 





0x13 








2 I 


4 




6 


8 


/O I 6 2 








2 3 


S' 




8 


4 


X zi 








3 I 


6 




10 





02 32 








4 


7 




II 


8 


0280 








4 3 


8 




13 


4 


6 310 








5 1 


9 


m 


IS 





03 5 2 < 








6 


10 




16 


8 


3 16 








6 2 


20 




I 13 


4 


0780 





I 


I 


'30 




2 lO 





zz 60 





X 


7 2 


40 




3 6 


8 


15 40 





2 


2 1 


io 




4 3 


4 


Z9 2 





2 


8 2 


6q 




^ ^ 





z 3 





3 


3 ^ 


70 




5 16 


8 


z 6 10 





3 


zo 


80 




6 13 


4 


z zo 8 





4 


4^2 


90 




7 10 





z 14 6 





4 


II 


100 


- is ^ 


8 6 


8 


I 18 4 





S 


5 3 


200 




16 13 


4 


3 16 8 





10 


iz 2 


300 




25 





5 zj 00 





16 


5 I 


400 




33 6 


8 


7 13 4 


z 


I 


ZI 


500 




41 13 


4 


9 ZI 80 


z 


7 


4 3 


600 




50 





zi zo 00 


z 


12 


zo 2 


700 




S8 6 


8 


13 8 4 


I 


18 


4 I 


• 800 




66 13 


4 


15 6 8 


2 


3 


zo 


900 




75 





17500 


2 


9 


3 3^ 


1000 




83 6 


8 


19 3 4 


2 


14 


9 2 


2000 




165 13 


4 


38 6 8 


5 


9 


7 


3000 




250 





57 10 00 


8 


4 


4 2 


4000 




333 6 


8 


70 13 40 


10 


19 


2 


5000 


416 13 


4 


95 16 80 


'3 


13 


II 2 


6000 


500 





115 


16 


8 


9 


7000 


1 


583 6 


8 


134 3 40 


^9 


3 


6 2 


I 8000 1 


666 13 


4 153 6 8 1 


21 


18 


4 1 


9000 




750 





172 zo 00 


^4 


13 


I 2 


1 0000 




833 6 


8 


191 Z3 4 


27 


17 


ZI z 


20000 




1666 13 


4 


383 6 8 


1; 


IS 


zo 2 


30000 




2500 





574 19 


3 


ZO 


40000 


.3333 6 


8 


767 13 4 


Z09 


11 


9 




27/£ END, 








r. WnrmVGHAM. Fr/<tf»r. 




■ 






fHaq 


f(re«t« Ic 


U«r Uar, I4n4>»i 


J. 











Books printed for Scatchsrd ind LsTttttitiir. 



A COMPANION TO THE ALTAR ; ihtfwing tbe Nattire aa<! 

Kecessity of a Sacramental Preparation, in order to bar worthy 

receiving the Holy Communion ; wherein thoac Fean and Scru* 

pies of eadng and drinking onworthily are proved groundless and 

unwanantuble. To which is addca« The Service of the Holy 

Comtnaniou; with Prayers for Morning and Evening, before re- 

ceivinff the Sacrament, and Meditations proper to be read at and 

after the Holy Service. A new Edition, enlarged aiMl improved, 

with an Introductory Essay on the Origin, Nature, aw Tendency 

of the Lord's Supper, chiefly selected from the Writincs of Hugh 

Blaib, u. o. Pocket size, with a laigc Tjrp^ hipna common. 

Frice Is, 3d. *. . 

• -, 

'. 

A NEW AND COMPLfeTE CELLAR-BOOK ; or, Tbb But- 
ler's Assistant, for keeping an Account of Liquors, on a much 
improved Plan, ruled for every Day in the Year. Price Is. 6d. 

VALUABLE SECRETS IN ARTS AND TRADES) or, ap- 

rnovKD Directions prom the bfst Artists: containing upwards 
of One Th6usaud approved Receipts, 12mo. Price 4i. sewed. 

THE YOUNG MAN'S BEST COMPANION, in Spelling, 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Merchants Accounts, Measuring, 
(vauging, &c. By Gkohge Fisher. Price Ss. 6d. 

FENNING's BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, A new Edition, con- 

sidcrubly improved. Price* -l-s. 

THE COMPLETE LETTER WHITER; containing Directions 
fur Writing, witli Examples of Letters upon every Occasion. 
Price 2s. t)d. 

LKITEUS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND. 
Aildressed to :i young Lady. By Mrs. Chapone. Anew Edition, 
}i:inds<jniely printed ; to wliicli is now prefixed. Memoirs of the 
Lit(! and Writings of the Author. Price is. 6d. 

*.vi* An inferior Edition. I'ricc 2s. ()d. 

THE RULE OF LIFE, in sch^( t Sentences, collected from the 
erratest Aiitliors, antient and modern. A new Edition, with nn- 
irierous Additions, and a Frontispiece. Price ts. 

STUUM's REFLECTIONS ON THE WOHKS OF GOD AND 
ins PKOVITJENI-E, for every Day iii the \ear; 3 vols, with 
<^jppcr Plates. Price 10s. (id. buui-ds. 
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